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UUHT  IN  THE  SICE-KOOM. 

STOOEXSIoaK,  Oct.  to.  1882. 

Nearly  three  years  since— it  was  In  mid¬ 
winter— I  had  some  slight  illness,  I  forget 
what— some  trifling  ailment — which  confined 
me  to  my  room  for  a  day  or  two,  and  as  I 
lay  upon  my  bed,  watching  “  the  shadows 
from  the  fitful  firelight  dancing  on  the  wall,” 

I  fell  into  a  train  of  musings  which  finally 
wove  themselves  together  into  a  letter  to  The 
Evanoeusi.  which  was  of  comfort  to  some 
who  were  also  sufferers.  Perhaps  I  may  now 
add  some  further  reflections,  as  the  fruit  of  a 
longer  and  graver  experience,  one  which  has 
laid  me  up  for  six  weeks,  with  the  prospect  of 
twa  or  three  more ;  so  that  it  will  take  two  full 
months  out  of  the  round  year.  It  has  been 
the  severest  illness  I  have  had  in  forty  years. 

But  every  trial  has  its  alleviations  to  enable 
us  to  bear  it ;  there  is  always  a  silver  lining  to 
the  cloud.  I  cannot  be  grateful  enough  that 
this  illness.  If  it  was  to  come,  did  not  come  six 
months  ago,  when  I  was  on  the  Desert,  or 
among  the  hills  of  Palestine.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  seeds  of  it  were  laid  there,  in  those  long 
marches;  that  it  is  the  culmination  of  all 
that  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  for  which  I  am 
now  paying  the  penalty;  but  how  kind  the 
hand  that  stayed  the  blow  at  that  moment 
when  the  peril  would  have  been  far  greater! 
Even  in  Europe,  where  one  has  the  comforts  of 
civilization,  it  would  have  been  a  very  serious 
matter  to  be  stopped  by  a  sudden  attack  of  ill¬ 
ness  on  the  long  stretch  from  Constantinople 
to  Paris.  What  situation  can  be  more  desolate 
than  to  be  ill  in  a  foreign  country,  among 
strangers,  with  no  familiar  face  at  one’s  bed¬ 
side?  This  trial  was  spared  me.  In  all  my 
wanderings  by  land  and  sea,  I  was  kept  in 
safety  and  brought  back  to  my  country,  to  be 
at  last  laid  upon  a  sick-bed  in  my  own  home, 
surrounded  by  those  who  would  watch  over  me  ] 
with  the  most  tender  care.  For  this  great  j 
goodness  I  bow  my  knees  to  the  Father  of 
mercies,  with  heartfelt  thankfulness. 

Nor  has  it  been  a  small  favor  that  this  illness 
should  come  at  the  most  beautiful  season  of 
the  year,  in  the  Autumn,  in  the  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  before  and  after,  when  there  was  so 
much  in  the  aspect  of  nature  to  fascinate  the 
eye,  and  to  glide  with  a  gentle  and  pensive  in¬ 
fluence  into  the  heart.  For  weeks  the  woods 
have  been  changing  their  foliage,  till  they 
were  In  their  full  autumnal  splendor.  From 
my  window  I  can  look  out  upon  the  moun¬ 
tain  sides,  covered  with  scarlet  and  gold.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  years  that  we  have  had  a  country  home, 
I  have  planted  trees  on  the  place,  till  the  house 
seems  almost  to  stand  in  a  grove.  On  the 
lawn,  beside  the  elms,  are  maples  and  birches, 
whose  leaves  take  on  such  a  brilliant  color. 
An  elm  bends  over  the  bay  window  of  my 
room,  so  that  I  can  look  up  through  its  branch¬ 
es  and  watch  the  leaves  as  they  come  fluttering 
down,  and  learn  a  lesson  of  man’s  mortality. 
We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf.  What,  in  the  great 
order  of  nature,  is  the  difference  between  a  life 
and  a  leaf  ?  Both  exist  but  for  a  moment.  It 
is  BO  little  a  thing  for  leaves  to  fall,  or  foi;  men 
^  ... 

But  my  musings  have  taken  a  more  serious 
character  from  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  dis- 
•ase,  which,  if  not  a  dangerous  one  (it  is  only 
a  miserable  jaundice),  yet  has  produced  such 
physical  exhaustion  and  mental  depression  as 
I  have  not  experienced  before.  It  is  not  at¬ 
tended  with  sharp  pain,  and  yet  I  think  few 
diseases  so  quickly  drain  the  springs  of  life, 
or  cause  more  dull  suffering  from  the  sense  of 
utter  weakness.  Of  course  it  is  not  always 
so.  The  attack  may  be  so  light  that  it  is  an 
affair  of  a  few  days,  and  does  not  even  in- 
.  terrupt  ordinary  labor.  But  where  it  is  se¬ 
vere,  the  sufferer  finds  himself  in  the  grasp 
of  a  strong  man  from  which  he  is  not  easily 
released.  I  have  been  fighting  it  for  nearly 
two  months,  and  it  has  not  yet  let  go  its  hold. 
So  far  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  a  kind  of  blood- 
poisoning,  of  course  of  a  mild  character,  or  it 
would  do  its  work  in  a  few  hours.  Still  it  is 
blood-poisoning  as  truly  as  in  the  worst  case 
of  malarial  fever.  This  poison,  diffused  every¬ 
where,  produces  a  general  stagnation  of  life ; 
instead  of  the  quick  pulses  that  indicate  the 
flow  of  warm  and  generous  blood,  the  life-cur¬ 
rent  seems  to  creep  through  the  languid  veins, 
and  the  heart  beats  so  feebly  that  it  seems  as 
if  it  must  stand  still  forever. 

But  I  do  notproiwse  to  speak  of  the  disease  it¬ 
self,  only  as  it  leads  me  to  observe  certain  men¬ 
tal  phenomena  which  accompany  it.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  extreme  depression :  this  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  consequence  of  the  physical  state.  When 
poisoned  blood  fills  the  cells  of  the  brain,  it  is 
but  natural  that  it  should  draw  a  veil  of  thick 
darkness  over  the  mind,  and  all  should  be 
black  as  midnight.  As  the  sequence  of  this, 
after  two  or  three  weeks  of  this  constant  weak¬ 
ening  and  prostration,  I  felt  that  this  illness 
was  but  the  beginning  of  the  end ;  that  it  could 
have  but  one  issue,  which  was  approaching  dV- 
ery  hour.  It  is  said  that  no  one  ever  dies  of  it. 
That  may  be,  but  it  is  not  what  the  danger  re¬ 
ally  was,  but  what  it  seemed  to  be  to  an  imag¬ 
ination  excited  by  disease.  There  is  nothing 
harder  to  fight  than  the  phantoms  of  the  brain. 
Now  that  the  worst  is  over,  it  seems  all  like  a 
dream;  it  is  a  mental  phenomenon,  which  I 
can  study  in  myself  as  well  as  in  another ;  but 
then  it  was  terribly  real.  For  two  or  three 
weeks  the  idea  of  death  was  never  out  of  my 
thoughts ;  it  was  constantly  present,  till  it  be¬ 
came  as  familiar  as  if  the  doctor  had  told  me 
that  I  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live.  It  is  upon 
this  peculiar  state  of  mind  that  I  may  i)erhap8 
offer  some  suggestions  that  may  be  profitable 
to  others. 

And  here  let  me  say,  first  of  all,  for  the  con¬ 
solation  of  the  living  and  the  dying,  that  I 
think  both  the  i>ain  and  the  terror  of  death  are 
greatly  exaggerated  by  our  fears.  It  is  not  so 
hard  a  thing  to  die  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 
Even  apart  from  all  religious  faith  or  hope, 
there  is  a  beneficent  order  of  nature  that  dis¬ 
arms  the  spectre  as  we  approach  it ;  the  feeling 
of  pain  is  less  acute,  the  sense  of  enjoyment 
less  keen ;  and  so  at  last  man  drops  to  the 
ground  as  the  leaf  falls  from  the  tree. 

“It  is  appointed  unto  BME  to  die,”  and  this 
is  a  beneficent  appointment.  I  say  this  even 
if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  immortality. 
“  I  would  not  live  alway  ”  here  on  the  earth, 
even  if  there  were  no  hereafter.  It  is  not 
death  that  is  to  be  feared  so  much  as  the  living 
on  and  on  in  physical  weakness  and  mental 
imbecility,  living  when  all  that  makes  life 
worth  living  is  gone.  This  indeed  is  not  to 
live,  it  is  only  to  exist ;  and  from  this  I  pray  to 
be  spared.  If  we  may  ask  of  our  Oreator  that 
we  may  not  die  before  our  time,  we  may  also 
ask  not  to  live  beyond  it. 

But  in  thousands  of  cases,  death  presents 
itself  when  the  possibilities  of  life  are  not 
yet  exhausted ;  when  the  eye  is  not  dim,  nor 
the  natural  force  abated;  when  the  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  enjoyment  is  as  keen,  and  the 


power  of  action  and  of  usefulness  is  as 
great,  as  ever.  Here,  for  example,  as  there 
wtis  no  shavispain  to  be  allayed,  there  was  no 
need  of  those  opiates  which,  while  they  dull 
the  sense  of  suffering,  also  stupefy  the  mind. 
And  hence  through  all  these  weeks  of  languor 
and  bodily  weakness,  there  was  never  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  mind  wandered,  or  when  I  did 
not  see,  or  thought  I  saw,  exactly  where  I 
stood.  In  those  midnight  hours  I  seemed  to 
be  standing  near  the  border-land.  Of  course 
I  can  see  now  that  it  was  the  illusion  of  sick¬ 
ness,  but  then  it  was  all  real,  and  it  was  a 
mental  experience  for  which  I  am  profoundly 
grateful,  that  I  have  been  permitted  for  once 
to  draw  very  near,  at  least  in  my  own  con¬ 
sciousness,  to  a  messenger  who  will  not  for¬ 
get  me,  who  will  yet'  lay  his  hand  upon  me, 
and  whom  I  shall  know  hereafter  when  I 
see  him.  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  so 
calm.  Indeed  as  I  looked  death  in  the  fac&, 
behold!  it  was  not  the  face  of  an  enemy, 
but  of  a  friend.  It  was  God’s  gentle  angel 
that  stood  above  my  pillow,  and  looked  down 
upon  me  with  those  soft  and  tender  eyes,  and 
wing  ready  to  soar  and  bear  me  above  all  sor¬ 
row  and  all  pain.  At  that  moment  I  should 
have  been  more  than  willing  to  go  had  it  not 
been  for  other  eyes  that  looked  on  me  and  held 
me  down.  Herein  lies  the  bitterness  of  death. 
It  is  in  sickness  that  one  learns  the  priceless 
love  and  tenderness  that  watch  over  him ;  how  | 
the  lives  of  others  are  entwined  with  his ;  how 
near  they  are  bo  him,  and  he  to  them;  and 
clings  to  them  with  an  affection  that  is  the  last 
thing  that  lets  go  of  earth.  Bat  for  this,  for 
the  circle  so  inexpressibly  dear,  and  for  the 
hope  of  doing  some  little  good  in  the  world,  I 
could  have  folded  my  hands  upon  my  breast, 
and  said.  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant 
depart  in  peace. 

Our  weak  faith  not  only  makes  an  enemy  of 
death,  but  surrounds  the  grave  with  imaginary 
terrors.  How  often  my  heart  has  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  being  laid  in  the  cold  ground ! 
But  now  it  seems  the  most  natural  thing  that 
the  body,  when  its  work  is  done,  should  return 
to  the  earth  from  which  it  sprang.  I  have  long 
since  chosen  a  resting-place  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill  overlooking  our  quiet  valley.  It  is  a  spot 
where  the  sunset  lingers  as  the  sun  goes  down 
behind  the  western  hills.  There  I  shall  lie 
down  as  on  a  mother’s  breast,  and  the  dust 
shall  be  sweet  unto  me.  There  the  snows  may 
fall,  and  the  rains  descend,  and  the  winds  wail 
and  moan ;  they  will  not  disturb  the  sleeper  be¬ 
neath.  Low  be  the  stone  that  marks  the  spot. 
“  Bury  me  with  only  a  simple  cross  at  my 
grave,”  said  one  who  sleeps  there  now.  If 
there  be  one  form  of  pride  more  offensive  than 
another,  it  is  pride  in  death,  as  shown  in  cost¬ 
ly  tombs  and  monuments.  "What  a  ghastly 
mockery  of  life  when  the  warrior  is  decked  for 
the  grave  in  military  trappings,- as  if  he  would 
hear  the  bugle’s  call,  and  start  up  at  the  sound 
of  battle!  Bather  let  the  tired  pilgrim,  when 
he  comes  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  be  dressed 
as  for  a  night’s  repose.  And  how  vain  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  preserve  the  poor  remains  in  mArble 
sarcophagus^  or  ^den  casket,  or  massive  oak  1 
"When  the  boiSy  Is  committed  to  the  ground, 
“  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,”  let  It  be  left  to 
mingle  with  the  elements.  Bryant  in  his  Than- 
atopsis  suggests  that 

The  oak  may  send  abroad  ita  roots,  and  pierce  our  mould. 

But  what  matters  it  if  some  atoms  of  this  poor 
dust  of  ours  be  drawn  up  to  the  topmost  bough, 
and  into  the  quivering  leaf,  to  fall  in  Autumn 
to  a  fresh  decay,  and  turning  to  dust  again,  be 
caught  up  by  the  winds,  and  borne  over  land 
or  sea— every  particle  of  dust,  as  every  faculty 
of  spirit,  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  is 
the  Creator  of  all. 

But  this,  it  may  be  thought,  is  mere  senti¬ 
ment  or  poetry.  But  one  thing  is  not  poetry — 
it  is  the  existence  of  the  spiritual  world.  That 
is  not  unreal  because  it  is  unseen.  Indeed  it  is 
more  real  than  the  world  that  we  see  with  our 
eyes  as  the  life  is  more  intense.  And  that 
world  comes  very  near  when  one  is  on  a  sick 
bed;  and  how  populous  it  is,  what  radiant 
forms  fiash  by,  how  thick  the  air  with  waving 
wings !  The  vision  recedes  as  one  comes  back 
to  life  again,  but  is  never  wholly'lost.  I  can 
see  it  now,  not  very  far  away :  . 

Over  the  river  they  beckon  to  me. 

Loved  ones  that  have  passed  to  the  other  side, 

The  gleam  ot  their  snowy  robes  I  see. 

But  their  voices  are  lost  In  the  rolling  tide. 

Best  of  all,  our  great  Leader  has  passed 
through  the  grave,  and  filled  it  with  such  light 
and  warmth  that  it  can  never  be  dark  and  cold 
again.  "When  I  was  in  Jerusalem,  my  constant 
visit  was  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
I  know  the  disjiutes  in  regard  to  the  identity  of 
the  spot,  but  that  matters  not.  For  sixteen 
hundred  years  it  has  been  the  tradition  of 
Christendom  that  that  dome  and  roof  covered 
the  sites  of  the  most  sacred  events  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world — of  Calvary,  where  our  Lord 
was  crucified,  and  of  the  sepulchre  where  they 
laid  Him,  and  where  He  rose  from  the  dead. 
As  I  entered  the  little  chapel,  scarcely  bigger 
than  a  cell,  I  thought  how  many  millions  of 
the  human  race,  in  all  these  centuries,  of  all 
conditions,  emperors  and  kings,  as  well  as  the 
poor  and  the  broken-hearted,  have  crowded 
here,  and  kneeling  down,  have  wept  aloud  in 
sorrow  and  in  joy — in  sorrow  for  the  loved  and 
lost  whom  they  can  never  see  on  earth  again, 
and  in  joy  that  as  He  who  once  slept  here  rose 
from  the  grave,  so  their  own  loved  ones  shall 
yet  be  given  back  into  their  arms.  Let  us,  too, 
bend  our  knees  and  bow  our  heads  over  that 
hallowed  sepulchre,  rejoicing  in  this  blessed 
hoi>e,  that  as  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even 
so  them  that  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with 
Him. 

From  this  long  familiarity  with  the  thought  of 
death,  one  comes  back  with  new  views  of  life. 
How  small  the  world  appears !  How  petty  its 
interests  and  its  ambitions !  He  who  is  raised 
up  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  receives  his  life  as  a 
fresh  gift  from  the  hand  of  God,  with  a  new 
obligation  to  use  it  wisely  and  well.  And  so  if 
He  has  yet  somewhat  for  me  to  do  in  this 
world,  I  only  pray  that  what  remains  may  be 
better  than  all  that  has  gone  before ;  that  the 
coming  years  may  be  the  brightest  and  happi¬ 
est,  because  the  most  useful,  of  my  earthly  ex¬ 
istence.  In  this  spirit  I  turn  to  the  future, 
leaving  it  to  His  will,  and  saying  “All  the  days 
of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait  till  my 
change  come.”  H.  M.  F. 


•‘HE  STOOD  on  SO  MUCH  OF  THE  FLOOR.” 

I  notice  in  The  Evangelist  of  the  26th  ult.  an 
excellent  article  from  ‘‘Ambbosb” — ^nothing  un¬ 
usual  for  so  old  an  author.  In  that  meeting  of 
Michigan  Synod  jx>  which  he  refers,  “Aubbose” 
struck  the  same  blow  against  prohibition  he  has 
in  The  Evangelist.  I  then  tried  to  reply,  but 
he  stood  on  so  much  of  the  floor  I  could  not  get 
any  foothold.  Permit  me  to  refer  him  to  a  very 
fair  writer  on  law,  where  prohibition  was  enacted, 
but  has  not  been  sustained  by  those  for  whom  it 
was  enacted— Exodus  xx.  13-17.  Hall. 


THE  BBAIN  AND  THE  BOTTLE. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnylei. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  speak  of  the  faults  or  the 
vices  of  the  departed,  especially  it  they  have 
rendered  eminent  services  to  their  fellow  men» 
or  filled  a  large  space  in  the  public  eye.  But 
if  there  are  inspirations  to  be  gathered  from 
noble  or  holy  deeds,  so  are  there  salutary 
warnings  in  every  fall  through  temptation. 
The  higher  the  victim,  the  more  impressive  is 
the  warning.  This  year  has  witnessed  the  cen¬ 
tenary  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  the 
foremost  forensic  orator  which  America  has 
produced.  National  pride  and  patriotism  have 
lain  the  well-worn  laurels  afresh  upon  his 
tomb  by  the  seaside. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  commemorative 
honors,  a  volume  has  just  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  Monsieur  de  Bacourt,  an  eminent 
Fiench  diplomatist,  who  came  as  an  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  our  Government  forty  years  ago.  M. 
Bacourt,  in  one  of  his  letters,  describes  a  State 
dinner  given  by  President  Tyler  to  forty  diplo¬ 
matists  and  statesmen.  The  writer  happened 
to  sit  beside  Mr.  "Webster,  who  was  then  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  and  he  says  of  the  orator  of 
Marshfield : 

The  too  free  use  of  Madeira  made  him  not  only 
amiable  (in  the  American  manner,  of  course),  but 
even  touchingly  tender.  He  seized  my  arm  with 
his  two  hands,  and  said  “My  dear  Bacourt,  I 
have  infinite  pleasure  in  seeing  you  this  evening — 
much  more  so  than  some  time  ago — I  don’t  know 
why !  Perhaps  I  haven’t  hitherto  shown  you  suffi¬ 
cient  friendship,  but  let  us,  if  you  will,  become  a 
pair  of  friends.  You  shall  see  that  I  am  good 
company.  Come  to  my  house  every  day,  without 
ceremony.  That  will  please  me,  my  dear  Bacourt, 
for  truly  I  find  you  charming.”  This  fiattering 
declaration  was  made  to  me  with  a  pasty  tongue, 
and — may  I  say  so  to  you  ? — with  hiccoughs  which 
made  too  close  proximity  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  altogether  disagreeable.  And  this  took 
place  at  the  table  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  at  a 
feast  offered  to  the  representatives  of  all  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  powers. 

This  pitiable  passage  is  not  very  pleasant 
reading  to  me  to-day  after  just  re-i>eru8ing  (for 
the  fortieth  time)  the  immortal  reply  to  Hayne, 
which  is  the  high-water  mark  of  American  elo¬ 
quence.  The  spectacle  of  our  colossal  states¬ 
man  hiccoughing  at  a  Presidential  dinner,  or 
staggering  from  a  Rochester  Agricultural  fes¬ 
tival,  is  a  sad  counterpart  to  Bunker  Hill  and 
the  splendid  triumphs  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 
But  our  American  youth  ought  to  look  just  as 
squarely  and  clearly  at  the  one  as  at  the  other. 
While  they  are  studying  Webster’s  grand  de¬ 
fences  of  his  country’s  Constitution,  they  ought 
to  study  also  his  violations  of  his  own.  Mr. 
Webster’s  example  was  the  worse  because  it 
was  utterly  inexcusable.  He  was  trained  up 
in  the  “  straitest  sect”  of  New  Hampshire  Pu¬ 
ritanism  ;  he  had  a  robust  frame  that  required 
no  artificial  stimulant ;  he  stood  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  whatever  was  loftiest  in  American 
citizenship  and  statesmanship.  When  there-  j 
fore  he  gave  the  immense  weight  of  his  exam¬ 
ple  in  favor  of  the  social  drinking-usages,  and 
on  several  public  occasions  made  an  exhibition 
of  personal  intoxication,  he  cast  a  shadow 
which  is  made  all  the  darker  by  the  surround¬ 
ing  brightness  of  his  fame.  If  God’s  Word^^ 
not  spare  Noah,  neither  Sught  -We  t(5  spw? 
Webster. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  by  every  young  man 
is  that  if  the  brain  of  Robert  Burns  or  the 
brain  of  Daniel  Webster  could  not  stand  the 
wine-cup,  neither  can  theirs.  If  the  sorcery 
of  the  bottle  overcame  the  mighty  men,  what 
chance  is  there  for  the  weaker  ones  ?  For  the  es¬ 
pecial  damage  which  alcohol  works  is  wrought 
in  that  one  vital  spot — the  human  brain.  This 
it  is  which  makes  all  indulgence  in  intoxicants 
so  dangerous,  and  drunkenness  to  be  so  fearful 
a  crime  against  God  and  our  own  lives.  The 
oaly  honest  word  to  be  applied  to  drunkenness 
is  not  misfortune,  or  disease,  or  infirmity ;  it  is 
voluntary  crime.  It  is  a  self-inflicted  blow  at 
the  very  seat  and  throne  of  manhood  ;  it  strikes 
the  brain  and  overthrows  the  reason,  and  de¬ 
molishes  for  the  time  that  moral  sense  which 
lifts  man  above  the  brute.  Alcohoi  is  really 
that  devil  which  has  the  power  to  “cast  both 
soul  and  body  into  hell.”  Other  evil  habits 
may  impair  a  single  organ  or  vitiate  a  single 
phase  of  character.  But  a  material  poison 
that  can  derange  the  most  vital  part  of  the 
body,  and  at  the  same  time  strike  through  and 
reach  the  mind,  and  the  immortal  soul  itself, 
must  be  the  masterpiece  of  destruction. 

Let  no  one  say  that  I  am  desecrating  the 
tomb  of  a  great  statesman  by  preaching  from 
it  a  discourse  ol  the  trite  topic  of  Temperance. 
History  has  open  eyes  and  a  truthful  tongue. 
The  divinest  of  histories  always  points  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  the  sins  of  the  best  and  noblest,  as  to 
their  virtues.  Noi.h’s  cup,  and  Jacob’s  false¬ 
hood,  and  David’s  adultery,  are  as  full  of  in¬ 
struction  as  Daniel’s  heroism  or  Paul’s  self¬ 
consecrations.  Young  men  in  our  time  and 
country  need  more  frequent  and  solemn  warn¬ 
ings  against  the  bottle.  It  can  deceive  even 
“  God’s  elect  ”  if  they  tamper  with  it.  The 
brains  of  powerful  orators  or  of  powerful  min¬ 
isters  are  as  easily  raked  and  ruined  by  the 
chain-shot  of  alcohol,  as  the  brain  of  the  most 
stupid  clown.  There  is  a  law  of  the  Creator 
against  alcoholic  drinks,  written  on  the  human 
brain,  which  is  older  than  any  Prohibitory 
statutes  of  Legislatures,  and  more  authorita*- 
tive  than  any  utterances  of  pulpits  or  of  Syn¬ 
ods.  Every  confirmation  of  that  law  demands 
a  hearing  and  a  heeding.  The  dead  utter  their 
warnings  as  well  as  the  living.  “  He  that  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear!  ” 

CHURCH  SERVICE  SOCIETY,  1882. 

The  report  of  this  strong  and  eflicient  Soci¬ 
ety  for  the  present  year,  shows  a  clerical  mem¬ 
bership  representing,  in  many  cases  with  large 
numbers,  eighty-two  Scottish  Presbyteries,  be¬ 
sides  some  from  abroad,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  distinguished  laymen.  Among  the 
members  are  many  names  well  known  to  the 
American  Church.  Principal  Tulloch  of  St. 
Andrews  is  president.  The  vice-presidents  are 
Principal  Cairdof  Glasgow,  Rev.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd 
of  St.  Andrews,  Rev.  R.  H.  Story  of  Roseneath, 
and  Rev.  "W.  Snodgrass  of  Canonbie.  The  act¬ 
ing  secretary  is  Rev.  William  Duke  of  Arbroath. 

At  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  held  last 
May  in  Edinburgh,  the  president,  among  his 
opening  remarks,  said  “  The  Society  had  grown 
from  very  small  beginnings,  and  now  embraced 
a  large  number  of  representatives  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Langholme  In  the  South,  to  the 
Presbytery  of  North  Isles.  They  had  a  further 
testimony  to  their  success,  which  was  never 
wanting  to  any  good,  reforming  movement— 
a  testimony  of  denunciation,  he  would  not  say 
opposition.  He  shrunk  from  using  the  latter 
word,  because  he  could  not  understand  how 
there  should  be  any  opposition  to  a  society 
which  was  aiming  simply  at  the  Improvement 
of  worship  In  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Theii’ 
aim  from  the  first  had  been  to  restore  the  orlg-i 
inal  character  of  the  service  of  the  Scottish  i 
Church ;  to  impart  to  It  a  truer  character  of 
devotion,  more  simplicity,  more  directness ;  in  ' 


a  word,  more  Scripturalness.  He  alluded  to 
the  opposition,  not  really  because  it  deserved 
notice,  but  because  he  was  sure  all  of  them 
were  willing  to  extend  pity  and  forbearance  to 
those  who  sometimes  used  language  in  the 
newspapers  which  was  unbecoming  Christian 
people.  This  was  unhappily  the  way  in  Scot¬ 
land  of  conducting  ecclesiastical  controversies. 
It  was  not  so  much  bitterness  of  heart  that  led 
to  such  vague  and  ridiculous  accusations  as 
ignorance  of  history.  Ministers,  unfortunate¬ 
ly  ignorant  of  the  history  both  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  Christian  worship,  were  extreme¬ 
ly  apt  to  translate  their  own  prejudices  into 
types  of  truth,  and  could  not  see  anything 
right  except  in*what  they  believed  and  held.” 

Principal  Tulloch  added  that  “  their  aim  was 
merely  to  advance  a  higher  ideal  as  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Scottish  Church.  In  his  view  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  the  sphere  of 
dogma  and  the  sphere  of  devotion.  The  more 
prayers  were  devotional  and  true  prayers,  the 
less  they  had  of  dogma.” 

Dr.  Snodgrass  observed  that  “  there  are  three 
things  it  was  quite  necessary  to  have  under¬ 
stood  :  First,  that  this  Society  was  in  no  respect 
a  secret  Society.”  This  refers  to  a  possible 
misunderstanding  of  a  clause  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  enjoins  the  members  not  to  report 
the  transactions  to  the  papers,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Society  itself;  a  very  suitable 
provision  against  partial  or  erroneous  state¬ 
ments,  such  reports  being  properly  the  busi¬ 
ness  Qf  the  secretaries.  “Second,  its  object  is 
not  the  introduction  of  any  prelatic  forms. 
Third,  the  members  are  not  bound  to  confine 
themselves  to  such  prayers  as  are  contained  in 
the  Euoholoqion,  or  other  Service  books  issued 
by  the  Society.” 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  Euchologion  or 
“Book  of  Common  Order  ”  of  the  Church  Ser¬ 
vice  Society  being  nearly  exhausted,  the  offi¬ 
cers  as  preparatory  to  a  new  edition,  have  is¬ 
sued  a  “  proof  ”  containing  new  forms  of  ser¬ 
vice  for  four  Sundays  in  the  month,  for  the 
consideration  and  suggestions  of  the  members. 
Some  parts  of  these  seem  to  us  improvements 
on  those  contained  in  the  Euchologion.  The 
prayers  are  brief,  simple,  and  Scriptural,  and 
compare  well  with  almost  any  of  the  forms  in 
the  older  liturgies.  Among  other  cautious  im¬ 
provements,  the  “proof”  proposes  the  use  in 
worship  of  the  Apostles’  or  Nicene  Creeds, 
which  the  Euchologion  did  not  venture  on.  In 
all  these  services  room  is  invariably  left  for 
free  prayer.  A  rubric  in  every  service  reads : 
“  Here  may  be  introduced  any  special  prayers 
as  occasions  may  require.” 

Besides  the  Euchologion  and  a  smaller  book 
of  public  devotion  designed  for  the  use  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  emigrants,  or  of  soldiers  and  civilians 
In  the  colonies,  the  Society  has  issued  a  little 
manual  containing  services  for  Sunday-schools, 
with  a  children’s  hymnal  appended.  This  lit¬ 
tle  book  contains  brief  selections  from  the 
Scriptures  for  responsive  reading,  with  prayers, 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  SQd\the  Apostles’  Creed. 
Similar  forms  fpr  'the  u»e  of  Sunday-schools 
*re  contained  in  Prof.  E-Wkins’  forthcoming 
tiHi  'iHh  Liturgy.” 

hymns  contains  many  that  are  familiar  to  the 
children  of  our  own  Church,  and  some  that 
might  with  advantage  be  borrowed  and  domes- 
tieated  among  us. 


iBbenlnog 

••  MISS  MITFORD’S  FRIENDSHIPS.” 

A  very  entertaining  volume  of  letters  sent  to 
Mary  Russell  Mitford  by  her  numerous  literary 
correspondents,  edited  by  Rev.  A.  G.  L.  L’Es- 
trange,  who  wrote  Miss  Mitford’s  biography, 
has  been  published  here  in  a  thick  12mo  vol¬ 
ume  by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  and  the  book  has 
a  convenient  index.  Miss  Mitford  wrote  “Our 
Village,”  a  very  pleasant  story,  but  far  from 
being  a  great  novel.  It  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  in  the  days  when  there  were  few 
women  novelists,  and  comparatively  few  nov¬ 
els;  but  we  think  it  would  fall  quite  flat  from 
the  press  were  it  to  make  its  first  appearance 
to-day.  Her  dramas  were  successful.  She 
wrote  for  magazines,  and  edited  an  annual. 
Yet  she  won  a  great  literary  reputation,  which 
was  enhanced  by  her  social  qualities:  for 
though  she  lived  in  a  secluded  Berkshire  vil¬ 
lage,  distinguished  writers  and  notable  people 
of  literary  taste  sought  her  out,  and  she  ac¬ 
quired  fame  as  a  fine  talker.  Miss  Browning 
says  her  conversation  was  better  than  her 
books ;  and  she  had  the  happy  faculty  of  put¬ 
ting  her  talk  into  her  letters,  so  that  she  became 
an  admired  correspondent,  and  had  letters 
from  a  great  number  of  notable  people.  In 
this  volume  the  editor  has  given  a  hundred  or 
so  of  these  letters,  from  such  people  as  Joan¬ 
na  Baillie,  Mrs.  Trollope,  Mrs.  Hemaus,  Mary 
Howitt,  Harriet  Martlneau,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Mrs. 
Opie,  George  Ticknor,  N.  P.  'Willis,  Buskin, 
Crabbe  Robiuson,  Dean  Milman,  Bayard  Tay¬ 
lor,  and  John  G.  Whittier.  The  editor  would 
have  added  to  the  interest  of  the  letters  by  more 
explanatory  notes,  of  which  he  was  much  too 
stingy.  But  some  of  the  letters  are  pleasing, 
as  illustrations  of  character,  and  the  glimpses 
they  give  of  the  literary  life  of  the  generation 
now  fast  passing  away. 

It  seems  from  Mrs.  Trollope’s  letters  that 
she  had  no  idea  of  writing  savagely  about 
America  when  she  was  here.  In  her  letter 
from  Cincinnati,  written  in  1829,  she  says  the 
country  is  beautiful,  and  wonderful  in  its  rapid 
progress,  and  confessed  that  she  liked  it  well ; 
and  she  exclaims  “  O  my  dear  friend,  had  I 
but  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch  of  the  nib  of  your 
pen,  what  pictures  might  I  draw  of  the  people 
here — so  very  queer,  so  very  unlike  any  other 
thing  in  heaven  above  or  earth  below!  But  it 
may  not  be.”  And  she  says  “I  am  delighted 
with  New  York ;  it  is  the  only  place  where  I 
have  found  the  society  really  good  for  any¬ 
thing.”  Miss  Catharine  M.  Sedgwick,  a  well 
known  writer  here  fifty  years  ago,  wrote : 
“  There  is  undoubtedly  a  very  crude  state  of 
society  in  the  new  towns  of  our  Western  States ; 
and  in  every  part  of  our  country,  in  our  best 
circles,  there  are  persons  to  be  met  who  have 
not  been  able  to  throw  off  the  coarse  habits  as 
they  rose  above  the  fortunes  of  their  early 
years.  But  Mrs.  Trollope,  though  she  has 
told  some  disagreeable  truths,  has  for  the 
most  part  caricatured  until  the  resemblance  is 
lost.  Wherevei;  she  has  attempted  a  charac¬ 
teristic  conversation,  she  has  given  a  slang  un¬ 
known  even  among  our  domestics,  and  min¬ 
gled  with  a  dialect  that  is  anything  but  Ameri¬ 
can.”  It  is  pleasant  to  have  the  antidote  so 
conveniently  close  to  the  bane. 

Miss  Mitford  suggested  to  Willis  to  write  a 
book  on  England,  and  he  offended  many  Eng¬ 
lish  people  by  bis  newspaper  sketches  of  them. 
Harriet  Martineau  raved  about  his  abusing  the 
confidence  of  hospitality,  though  she  bad  sin¬ 
ned  in  a  worse  way.  It  is  curious  to  read  in 
,the  letter  Willis  sent  to  Miss  Mitford,  that  he 
Wuld  not  think  of  describing  what  he  had  seen 


and  enjoyed  in  England.  He  says :  “  I  could 
not  with  truth  express  myself  except  in  super¬ 
lative  admiration  of  everything  in  England; 
and  this,  though  a  true  view,  would  seem  in  a 
book  like  a  picture  without  shade — insipid.  Be¬ 
sides,  my  countrymen  would  tear  me  in  pieces 
if  I  were  to  say  in  print  a  tenth  part  of  what  I 
feel  on  the  subject.  And  then  my  whole  expe¬ 
rience  has  been  in  a  vein  of  magnificent,  but 
still  private,  hospitality,  and  I  could  not  make 
a  book  interesting  without  trenching  on  what 
is  sacred.  I  have  a  great  reverence  for  house¬ 
hold  gods.”  Miss  Mitford  had  a  great  liking 
for  Americans.  She  called  Dr.  Holmes  her 
“pet  of  poets,”  and  writes  of  James  T.  Fields : 

“  I  have  known  many  brilliant  talkers,  but 
never  any  one  that  approached  him.  It  is  the 
triumph  of  meekness  and  animal  spirits,  with¬ 
out  noise  or  abruptness,  full  of  enjoyment  and 
perfectly  unconscious.”  Bayard  Taylor  was 
another  of  her  admirations.  After  she  was  in¬ 
jured  by  being  thrown  from  a  carriage,  he 
wrote  to  her  in  the  following  pleasant  strain 
from  Boston :  “  It  must  be  a  great  consolation 
to  you  in  your  illness  that  you  are  at  home  in 
England,  with  its  wealth  of  comfort,  with  all 
the  appliances  that  soothe  the  hour  of  sickness, 
and  among  all  the  abundant  kindness  native 
to  the  English  heart.  Whatever  may  have 
been  written  or  said  of  Italian  sunshine,  or  the 
genial  air  of  Provence  or  Andalusia,  England 
is  the  best  country  to  be  an  invalid  in.  Often 
have  I  thought  amid  the  most  smiling  scenes 
of  Southern  Europe  what  a  wretched  thing  it 
must  be  to  depend  on  the  casual  or  purchased 
kindness,  and  the  imperfect  household  ar¬ 
rangements,  say,  of  Rome,  or  Nice,  or  Naples ; 
how  much  in  those  or  similar  places  the  poor 
patient  must  miss  the  thousand  comforts  of  an 
English  home !  And  then  again  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  out-of-door  and  haphazard  way  of  life 
among  those  people  of  the  South  unfits  them 
to  be  good  nurses.  Who  could  expect  in  their 
cold,  cheerless  palaces,  with  all  their  finery 
and  poor  furniture,  their  pictures  and  brick- 
paved  floors — who  could  expect  the  nice  beds, 
the  neat  service,  the  noiseless  motion  of  your 
English  domestics?  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
there  is  ne’er  a  noble  house  from  Turin  to  Pa¬ 
lermo  that  contains  as  many  means  and  con¬ 
trivances  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  long  illness 
as  your  own  room  at  Swallowfield.” 

THE  HERMIT  NATION. 

Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis,  late  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  University  of  Tokio,  Japan,  but  now  of 
Schenectady,  has  written  a  work  on  Corea, 
which  has  the  value  of  completeness  and  thor¬ 
ough  scholarship,  and  the  charm  of  a  pleasing, 
pictorial  style,  added  to  that  indefinable  some¬ 
thing  which  residence  in  the  East  gives  to 
writings  on  Oriental  themes.  Mr.  Griffis  was 
in  Japan,  and  the  customs,  beliefs,  and  history 
of  Japan  and  Corea  are  often  reflections  of 
each  other.  China,  Corea,  and  Japan  are  as 
links  in  the  same  chain  of  civilization.  Corea, 
like  Cyprus  between  Egypt  and  Greece,  will 
yet  supply  many  missing  details  to  the  com¬ 
parative  student  of  language, 
■'TfS’^felopaeEFor'cfvITIzatlonnrM  \he  distribu¬ 
tion  of  life  on  the  globe.  And  eleven  years 
ago,  while  living  at  Fukui,  the  author  spent  a 
few  days  at  Tsurtiga  and  Mikuni,  by  the  sea 
which  separates  Japan  and  Corea.  And  there 
everything  pointed  westward  across  the  waters 
to  the  Asian  mainland ;  and  the  question  came 
to  him  as  he  walked  within  the  moss-grown 
castle  walls,  then  newly  given  up  to  schools  of 
Western  language  and  science.  Why  should 
Corea  be  sealed  and  mysterious,  when  Japan, 
once  a  hermit,  had  opened  her  doors  and  come 
out  into  the  world’s  market-place  ?  As  one 
diamond  cuts  another,  why  should  not  Japan 
open  Corea  ?  And  returning  home,  he  resolved 
to  write  the  story  of  the  Land  of  Morning 
Calm,  as  the  Coreans  call  their  country.  The 
present  handsome  octavo  volume  of  450  pages, 
is  the  result  of  ten  years  of  study  and  research. 

Corea  is  officially  called  Chosen.  In  the 
earliest  times  known,  this  name  was  applied 
only  to  a  part  of  Mantchooria,  which  was  set¬ 
tled  by  emigrants  from  China.  According  to 
both  Chinese  histories  and  Corean  traditions, 
the  civil  order  in  Corea  dates  back  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Shung  dynasty  in  China,  about 
1122  years  before  our  era.  Then  Ki  Tsze  emi¬ 
grated  from  China  to  the  peninsula  on  the  east, 
and  founded  what  afterwards  became  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Chosen;  and  his  descendants  ruled 
there  about  six  hundred  years.  During  this 
long  period,  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom 
were  extended  over  a  large  part  of  the  present 
Corea.  About  a  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
the  country  fell  under  Chinese  domination, 
after  which  the  Emperors  of  China  exercis¬ 
ed  a  more  or  less  direct  suzerainty  over  the 
eastern  peninsula.  But  for  most  of  the  time 
the  Coreans  have  tried  to  shake  off  the  yoke. 
The  history  of  Corea  for  these  eighteen  centu¬ 
ries  is  very  largely  composed  of  the  records  of 
the  constantly  repeated  efforts  of  the  Coreans 
to  gain  and  keep  their  independence— efforts 
attended  by  varying  fortunes,  but  only  par¬ 
tially  successful.  But  Japan  presently  began 
to  make  trouble  on  the  east.  The  latter  had 
succeeded  in  conquering  a  Corean  province, 
from  which  it  exacted  tribute,  which  was  paid 
regularly  until  1460,  when  Japan  was  too  much 
distracted  by  internal  revolutions  to  exact  its 
payment,  and  the  Coreans  neglected  to  send  it. 
A  change  of  dynasty  in  Japan  led  to  a  revival 
of  the  claim,  which  was  repudiated  by  Corea. 
Hideyoshi,  a  powerful  warrior,  thereupon  in¬ 
vaded  Corea  with  an  army  of  150,000  men  and 
a  fleet  of  800  vessels.  This  was  in  1592.  His 
troops  were  supplied  with  firearms,  which 
gave  them  great  advantage  over  the  Coreans ; 
and  in  eighteen  days  after  his  landing  at  Fu- 
san  his  troops  had  carried  everything  before 
them,  and  taken  the  capital.  The  Chinese 
hastened  to  the  rescue  of  the  Coreans,  how¬ 
ever,  and  defeated  one  Japanese  army;  but 
the  combined  forces  of  China  and  Corea  were 
afterwards  repulsed  in  their  attack  on  Seoul, 
when  a  treaty  was  patched  up  between  the 
three.  But  five  years  after,  Corea  was  again  in¬ 
vaded  by  a  large  Japanese  army,  which  spread 
terror  before  its  conquering  march;  but  the 
Japanese  fleet  was  destroyed  when  the  land 
forces  were  within  sight  of  Seoul,  and  the  latter 
were  obliged  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat;  they 
could  not  escape  from  the  country,  and  with¬ 
stood  a  siege  for  months,  in  which  they  were 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  eating  the  flesh  of 
their  own  dead.  The  Japanese  Emperor  de¬ 
rived  no  advantage  from  this  costly  invasion, 
save  acquiring  the  art  of  making  a  new  kind  of 
pottery.  He  took  back  to  Japan  a  colony  of 
Corean  potters,  and  to  their  skill  and  cunning 
Japan  Is  indebted  for  the  old  Satsuma  faience. 
The  relations  between  Japan  and  Corea  were 
not  definitely  settled  until  1623,  and  ever  since 
that  time  the  latter  has  paid  tribute  to  the 
former.  But  Japan  kept  Fusan,  which  has 
been  a  source  of  incessant  irritation  to  the  Co¬ 
reans.  It  is  specially  notable  that  the  non¬ 
intercouse  policy  of  Corea  was  the  result  of 


these  devastating  Invasions,  and  the  incursions 
of  hordes  of  strangers  from  the  North.  It  was 
adopted  for  self-protection  solely.  The  Coreans 
feared  conquest,  and  looked  with  jealousy  and 
dread  upon  all  foreigners,  lest  they  might  be 
the  pioneers  of  invaders.  Mr.  Griffis  shows 
that  the  attitude  of  Corea  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  been  misunderstood  on  this  point. 
He  says  it  is  not  true  that  the  Corean  author¬ 
ities  have  been  cruel  to  shipwrecked  sailors 
and  people  of  foreign  nations;  people  living 
on  the  seashore  have  done  what  Cornish  wreck¬ 
ers  have  done  for  centuries  to  those  thrown 
upon  their  mercy :  but  in  every  case  where  un¬ 
fortunate  foreigners  have  brought  their  neces¬ 
sities  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Corean  authori¬ 
ties,  they  have  received  attention.  It  is  also 
notable  that  Corea  was  forced  to  have  dealings 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  China  and  Japan, 
not  by  "Western  nations,  as  has  been  supposed. 
And  one  of  the  most  important  steps  to  it  was 
taken  by  Japan  in  1876,  when  it  converted  Fu¬ 
san,  which  had  previously  been  a  garrisoned 
fortress,  into  a  port  of  entry  and  trading  mart. 
Mr.  Griffis  brings  the  history  down  to  recent 
events ;  and  we  know  not  where  else  to  find  so 
complete  and  satisfactory  an  account  of  what 
has  transpired  in,  that  hitherto  little  known 
country. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  chapters  of 
his  work  relate  to  the  manners,  customs,  arts, 
social  life,  and  religion  of  this  secluded  people. 
The  Coreans  learned  all  their  cultivated  Chi¬ 
nese  neighbors  could  teach  them.  They  im¬ 
ported  books,  developed  a  taste  for  learning, 
and  had  native  scholars  eight  hundred  years 
ago.  A  Corean  book  is  still  extant  which  was 
printed  before  1325,  and  metal  type  was  used 
before  1420.  It  is  notable  that  the  wave  of  civ¬ 
ilization  which  flowed  over  Japan  swept  first 
across  Corea;  the  latter  has  given  a  vast  deal 
to  the  former.  There  is  no  lack  of  native  in¬ 
telligence  and  capacity  for  improvement  among 
the  people.  It  seems  that  among  the  Coreans, 
as  in  India,  it  is  not  proper  lor  a  widow  to  re¬ 
marry.  In  the  higher  classes  a  widow  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  weep  for  her  deceased  husband  and 
to  wear  mourning  all  the  rest  of  her  life.  It 
would  be  infamy  for  her,  however  young,  to 
marry  a  second  time.'  And  the  children  of  re¬ 
married  widows  are  excluded  from  competition 
at  public  examinations,  and  are  looked  upon 
as  illegitimate.  The  consequence  of  this  re¬ 
striction  is  bad  in  many  ways,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  now  and  then  widows  take  their 
own  lives  rather  than  live  in  perpetual  gloom. 
And  many  converts  to  Christianity  have  beg¬ 
ged  permission  of  missionaries  to  commit  sui¬ 
cide  under  some  circumstances.  The  volume 
contains  an  excellent  map,  and  is  brought  out 
in  the  best  style  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

THE  HEBREW  STUDENT. 

The  increased  attention  paid  to  all  Biblical 
studies  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of 
the  times,  and  in  view  of  the  traditional  neg¬ 
lect  of  Hebrew  on  the  part  of  ministers  after 
leaving  the  Seminary,  it  is  especially  gratifying 
to  observe  the  “Hebrew  movement”  which 

Hebrew  Student  is  the  exponent.  It  is  a, 
“  monthly  journal  in  the  interests  of  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  literature  and  interpretation,”  appear¬ 
ing  ten  times  a  year,  and  published  at  the  low 
rate  of  $1  per  annum.  To  the  untiring  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  of  its  editor.  Prof.  "W.  R.  Har¬ 
per,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Semina¬ 
ry,  Morgan  Park,  Chicago,  is  chiefly  due  the 
new  impulse  to  Old  Testament  studies,  which 
takes  its  rise  from  that  "Western  centre,  and  he 
has  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  cooperation  of 
Shemitic  scholars  of  wide  reputation.  The 
September  number  contained,  among  other 
articles,  a  discussion  of  the  question  “Have 
the  Massorites  the  Critical  Instinct  ?  ”  by  Prof. 
W.  J.  Beecher,  D.D.,  of  Auburn  Seminary, 
and  a  review  of  Robertson  Smith’s  “  Prophets 
of  Israel,”  by  Prof.  0.  A.  Briggs  of  Union 
Seminary.  The  October  number,  just  issued, 
is  devoted  to  the  Book  of  Nahum,  which  was 
one  chief  subject  of  study  at  the  “  Hebrew 
Summer  School  ”  held  in  Morgan  Park  during 
the  past  season,  and  it  shows  careful  and  cred¬ 
itable  work.  For  the  next  number  (November) 
are  provided  articles  by 'Prof.  Franz  Delitzsch 
of  Leipzig,  Prof.  Briggs  of  New  York  (on  “The 
Literary  Study  of  the  Bible  ”),  Rev.  William  H* 
Cobb  (on  Isaiah),  and  much  besides.  We 
heartily  commend  this  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  journal  to  all  who  care  for  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  desire  for  themselves  and  others  a 
better  understanding  of  it. 

“The  Intercession  of  Christ”  is  the  gener¬ 
al  title  of  a  treatise  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Houston,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine  of  recognized 
piety  and  learning.  The  glory  of  Christ  in  the 
offices  of  redemption,  especially  as  Intercessor 
and  Advocate,  is  glowingly  set  forth,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  these  dozen  chapters  are  several  “in 
exposition  of  our  Lord’s  great  priestly  prayer, 
John  xvii.”;  eight  chapters  follow  on  Prayer 
as  a  grand  Duty  and  Privilege;  and  the  vol- 
ufne  closes  with  a  Practical  Exposition  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  Though  published  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  it  is  for  sale  by  Randolph ;  pp.  544,  $1.76. 
The  volume*  though  framed  on  the  old  meth¬ 
ods,  exhales  the  atmosphere  of  devotion. 

Among  the  holiday  books  for  children  which 
cannot  fall  to  attract  attention,  are  Christmas 
Rhymes  and  Eliin  Land— two  very  pretty  books 
published  by  George  W.  Harlan  &  Co.  The 
first  contains  a  number  of  short  poems  on  child 
life  by  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Brine,  and  they  are  pleas¬ 
ing  and  appropriate.  This  book  has  over  fifty 
illustrations,  and  the  music  of  its  poetic  stories 
will  make  it  a  favorite  with  the  young  folks. 
Elfin  Land  has  forty  colored  designs  by  Walter 
Satterlee,  and  treats  of  fairies  and  a  fancy  world. 
It  is  attractive  enough  to  excite  the  wishes  of 
any  child,  and  will  make  many  little  ones  want 
to  whisper  a  word  in  the  ear  of  Santa  Claus. 

The  Magazine  of  American  History  for  No¬ 
vember  contains  several  papers  of  special  in¬ 
terest,  viz :  Colonel  'Varick  and  Arnold’s  Trea¬ 
son,  by  Henry  P.  Johnson;  The  Pawnee  In¬ 
dians,  by  John  B.  Dunbar;  The  Origin  of 
Thanksgiving  Day.  The  minor  departments, 
which  include  a  sketch  and  i)ortrait  of  the  late 
Frederick  de  Peyster  by  Hamilton  Fish,  are 
well  cared  for  by  the  present  editors,  B.  F.  De 
Costa  and  Henry  P.  Johnson.  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.  Single  numbers  50  cents. 

The  Princeton  Review  for  November  presents 
the  following  index  of  timely  themes :  Wages, 
by  William  G.  Sumner  of  Yale  College;  The 
Theological  Renaissance  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  by  Prof.  Allen  of  the  Cambridge  Epis¬ 
copal  School ;  Great  Britain,  America,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  by  Goldwin  Smith,  D.C.L. ;  The  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Will,  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.D. ; 
The  Scottish  Philosophy  as  contrasted  with 
the  German,  by  President  James  McCosh  of 
Princeton  College;  Tariff  Revision,  by  David 
A.  Wells,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  47  Park  avenue.  New 
York ;  35  cents  a  number. 
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TKB  snrs  OF  CI.OBE  COMMirNIOir. 

Bj  XeT.  E.  H.  Pnitt. 

That  thiB  title  is  neither  harsh  or  untrue, 
will  appear  from  the  following  incidents,  which 
have  fallen  within  the  experience  of  a  single 
pastor. 

About  two  years  ago  a  Baptist  deacon  mar¬ 
ried  a  good  lady  who  had  long  been  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  past  Sum¬ 
mer  she  fell  ill,  and  all  about  her,  as  well  as 
hM*self,  thought  her  end  was  near.  Under  this 
shadow  of  death,  she  desired  to  receive  the 
communion  once  more  at  the  hand  of  her  pas¬ 
tor.  Of  course  the  request  was  willingly  grant¬ 
ed,  and  with  three  or  four  friends  the  pastor 
came  to  the  sick  room,  where  the  table  was 
spread,  and  the  bread  and  wine  placed  upon  it. 
The  hour  was  a  very  sweet  and  solemn  one. 
Heaven  seemed  near.  Very  tenderly  was  the 
dying  woman  commended  to  the  care  and 
blessing  of  that  Saviour  into  whose  presence 
she  expected  soon  to  go.  A  few  verses  of  ap¬ 
propriate  Scripture  were  read.  In  subdued 
tones  they  sang  a  favorite  hymn,  and  then  the 
bread  and  wine  were  partaken  of,  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  Christ  at  the  great  com¬ 
memorative  Supper,  when  aU  His  disciples 
were  enjoined  to  do  this  in  memory  of  Him 
so  long  as  the  world  standeth.  But  the  hus¬ 
band  sat  apart  from  the  little  company,  and 
refused  to  join  in  the  service,  saying  that  he 
approved  of  it,  but  his  Church  forbade  his 
communing  with  those  persons  who  had  never 
been  Immersed,  though  they  might  be  Chris¬ 
tians. 

Another  case :  Some  time  ago  an  estimable 
Baptist  lady  called  upon  a  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister,  and  asked  if  there  would  be  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  her  coming  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  soon  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  Presbyterian  church  where 
she  was  a  regular  attendant.  She  was  well 
known  to  this  minister,  expected  thereafter  to 
make  her  home  in  the  place,  and  desired  to 
manifest  her  Christian  love  with  her  Presbyte¬ 
rian  friends  and  neighbors,  as  it  was  very  in¬ 
convenient  for  her  to  attend  the  nearest  Bap¬ 
tist  church,  seven  miles  away.  She  was  assur¬ 
ed  of  a  cordial  welcome,  but  was  advised  to 
write  to  the  church  of  which  she  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  secure  its  consent.  Such  a  letter  was 
written,  but  the  reply  was  not  at  all  antici¬ 
pated.  Her  request  was  not  only  denied,  but 
she  was  threatened  with  excommunication  if 
she  communed  in  an  unauthorized  way.  That 
Baptist  church  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
denomination,  and  this-  Presbyterian  pastor 
had  preached  in  its  pulpit  in  exchange  with 
the  Baptist  minister.  But  he  has  not  preach¬ 
ed  there  since,  and  1  am  quite  sure  that  he 
never  expects  to  again. 

The  third  incident  occurred  about  the  same 
time  as  the  foregoing,  and  on  an  occasion 
when  several  young  people  united  with  this 
Presbyterian  church  on  profession  of  faith,  in¬ 
cluding  the  daughter  of  an  intelligent  Bap¬ 
tist — a  trusted  and  prominent  man  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  There  being  no  Baptist  church  in  the 
town,  he  was  a  regular  attendant,  with  his  fam¬ 
ily,  on  the  services  of  tlie  Presbyterian  church, 
his  wife  having  become  a  communicant  before 
their  marriage.  The  occasion  proved  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  tender  and  impressive  one.  Christ  seem¬ 
ed  very  precious,  as  the  emblems  of  His  bro¬ 
ken  body  and  shed  blood  were  distributed  to 
the  communicants.  The  mother  and  daughter 
sideJby  j:£|Qiciiig  tpgether  in  their  new 
TopSr  There  was  only  one  possible  alloy  in 
their  happiness.  The  Baptist  husband  and  fa¬ 
ther  sat  apart  in  a  corner,  not  an  uninterested 
spectator,  for  the  tears  ran  down  his  face 
throughout  half  the  service;  and,  moreover, 
he  had  not  only  approved,  but  advised,  his 
daughter’s  course!  Why,  then,  did  he  not 
come  himself  ?  Because  his  own  church, 
though  fifty  miles  distant,  had  forbidden  his 
participation,  and  he  must  needs  continue  to 
wear  the  shackles  that  bound  his  faith. 

Here  is  a  fourth  fact,  and  no  novelty:  Al¬ 
most  a  generation  ago  a  young  lady  united  with 
a  Presbyterian  church  of  which  her  parents 
were  members,  and  with  which  five  or  six  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters  subsequently  united.  In  the 
course  of  events  she  married  a  Baptist  gentle¬ 
man  and  moved  to  Central  New  York.  There 
for  a  time  she  attended  the  Presbyterian  church , 
and  he  the  Baptist.  This  arrangement  proving 
unsatisfactory,  like  the  loyal  wife  that  she  was, 
she  sacrificed  her  preferences  and  went  with 
her  husband.  Children  were  born  to  them 
who  began  to  ask  why  she  did  not  remain  to 
the  communion  service  with  their  father ;  but 
the  mother  found  no  answer  that  satisfied  the 
boy  and  the  girl.  It  troubled  her  greatly.  She 
talked  freely  with  her  husband  and  the  Bap¬ 
tist  minister  about  the  matter,  and  they  advis¬ 
ed  her  to  unite  with  the  Baptist  church.  Ap¬ 
parently  it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  the  hus¬ 
band  might  become  a  Presbyterian.  At  last 
■he  consented,  but  frankly  stated  that  she 
could  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  close  com¬ 
munion.  When,  however,  she  presented  her 
letter  from  the  Presbyterian  church,  it  was 
refused.  Naturally  she  hesitated.  But  this 
point  was  finally  gelded,  and  she  was  willing 
to  join  on  profession.  But  here  another  bar¬ 
rier  interposed.  Her  baptism  was  considered 
invalid,  and  the  Baptist  church  would  not 
take  her  unless  she  would  be  Immersed.  Ano¬ 
ther  delay  followed.  Finally,  for  the  sake  of 
her  children,  though  she  feared  her  act  would 
seem  to  cast  contempt  on  the  church  of  her 
childhood,  and  to  refiect  on  her  earlier  confes¬ 
sion  of  Christ,  she  was  put  under  the  water, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  good  and  regular  standing. 

Now  comes  the  saddest  part  of  the  history. 
A  few  years  later  this  family  moved  into  the 
town  where  this  noble  wife  and  mother  was 
bom ;  where  she  first  made  a  profession  of  her 
fidth;  and  where  most  of  her  relatives  were 
still  living.  Always  attached  to  the  spot,  it 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  be  amid  the  scenes  of 
her  childhood  and  near  those  she  dearly  loved. 
To  go  to  the  Presbyterian  church  of  her  early 
days  was  almost  a  matter  of  course,  and  there 
being  no  Baptist  church  within  four  or  five 
miles,  her  husband  and  children  went  with 
her.  But  the  Lord’s  Supper  I  Might  she  again 
commune  with  her  brothers  and  sisters  and 
her  venerable  mother?  A  letter  of  inquiry 
was  sent  to  the  Baptist  Church  in  Central  New 
York,  and  word  came  back  that  she  had  no 
permission  to  commune  in  that  Presbyterian 
church  or  any  other.  The  missive  was  not 
couched  in  just  those  terms,  but  that  is  what 
it  meant.  It  cut  her  through  and  through,  as 
if  a  knife  had  been  thrust  into  her  fiesh.  That 
noble  woman  is  dead  now.  Two  of  her  bro¬ 
thers  and  two  of  her  sisters  preceded  her  into 
glory,  and  I  cannot  believe  she  has  been  once 
lefus^  the  opportunity  of  sitting  down  with 
them  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb ! 

To  us  the  restrictions  of  close  communion 
are  unkind  and  sinful.  The  theory  on  which 
it  is  based  and  argued  (no  matter  what 
may  be  the  logic  of  the  question)  is  of 
little  consequence  and  a  delusion,  unless  it 
can  be  put  into  consistent  practice.  There  is 
a  mistake  somewhere  in  the  reasoning  which 
refuses  the  oommunion  to  those  who  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  Christians.  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
whose  opinion  no  Baptist  ought  to  disregard. 


says  “The  pulse  of  Christ  is  oommunion ;  and 
woe  to  the  Church  that  seeks  to  cure  the  ills  of 
Christ’s  Church  by  stopping  its  pulse.”  And 
then  he  adds  “  I  think  it  is  a  sin  to  refuse  to 
commune  with  any  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  whether  he 
be  Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian  or  Methodist. 
And  this  is  the  voice  of  evangelical  Christen¬ 
dom,  with  the  slight  exception  of  American 
Baptists ! 

THE  spmrr  of  lucidity. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  known  writers  in 
England  at  the  present  time  is  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold.  He  can  always  command  a  hearing,  and 
can  also  coin  a  phrase.  ’  ‘  S  weetness  and  light  ” 
has  been  quoted  oftener  than  any  other  phrase 
of  modern  origin,  and  still  is  needed  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  thought  of  the  time.  It  may  no  longer 
have  the  charm  of  novelty,  but  it  continues  to 
be  required  aptly  and  felicitously  to  express 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  a  class  of  dil¬ 
ettante  Illuminati  who  aspire  to  lead  in  the 
world  of  letters.  Mr.  Arnold  and  Lord  Derby 
were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  Liverpool.  The  former  delivered 
the  inaugural  address,  and  the  text  of  his 
theme  was  “The  spirit  of  lucidity  an  indis¬ 
pensable  agent  in  our  intellectual  progress.” 
His  definition  of  lucidity  is  slightly  revolution¬ 
ary — or  rather,  iconoclastic.  A  lucid  man,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  modern  preceptor  of  “  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light,”  is  one  who  has  the  “percep¬ 
tion  of  the  want  of  truth  and  fitness  in  things 
— a  perception  that  they  were  no  longer  possi¬ 
ble,  that  their  time  was  finished,  and  that  they 
could  serve  us  no  longer.”  Lord  Derby  pre¬ 
sided,  and  he  stated  that  “  what  in  many  per¬ 
sons  may  seem  like  a  want  of  lucidity,  is  per¬ 
haps  a  form  of  intellectual  modesty,  or  even  of 
disguised  skepticism,  making  them  feel  that 
though  they  see,  or  think  they  see,  part  of  a 
great  question,  they  do  not  see  the  whole  of 
it.”  I  cannot  see  what  great  service  negative 
lucidity  can  render.  If  Mr.  Arnold’s  lucidity 
were  constructive  and  positive,  he  would  be  a 
more  efficient  and  successful  representative 
and  teacher  of  the  school  of  higher  culture 
and  morals,  which  he  claims  to  have  founded. 
From  the  intellectual  preeminence  which  he 
assumes,  he  would  require  to  have  an  outlook 
of  far-reaching  lucidity  in  order  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  his  role  of  superlative  critic  of 
everything  in  particular  and  all  things  in  gen¬ 
eral.  He  is  hugely  self-contained  and  superb¬ 
ly  self-satisfied,  but  not  always  consistent  and 
logical  in  the  application  of  his  own  principles. 

■  isj-.' 

For  instance,  he  says  that  the  Salvation 
Army  lacks  lucidity,  and  its  success  is  owing 
to  this  lack.  Hear  him :  “  One  tittle  of  lucidi¬ 
ty  would  make  the  whole  movement  impossi¬ 
ble.”  The  same  want  of  lucidity  inheres  in 
Ritualism.  “  It  has  in  its  ranks  men  to  be  re¬ 
spected,  admired,  and  loved ;  men  of  genius, 
men  of  goodness,  men  of  charm ;  and  yet  lucid¬ 
ity  would  have  been  fatal  to  it.”  I  hold  that 
both  these  movements  possess  very  largely  and 
very  strongly  the  characteristics  which  Mr. 
Arnold  denies  to  them.  The  Ritualists  may 
have  their  attention  fixed  too  much  upon  one 
class  of  facts,  and  their  view  of  relationships 
and  duties  may  be  narrow  and  one-sided ;  but 
their  aims  are  definite  enough,  and  their  be¬ 
liefs  are  very  distinct.  In  action  they  are  au¬ 
dacious  and  intrepid,  and  in  speech  positive 
and  defiant.  They  are  the  most  aggressive 
party  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  have  just 
mourned  over  the  death  of  their  leader,  and 
laid  him  tenderly  and  reverently  away  in  his 
Catijg^^jSi^^ulchre.  And  did  Dr.  Pusey  lack 
'Tucidity?  Nay^'?g?T!Vyr^y5a:w-^^^ 
if  not  logically.  He  had  practical  aims  and 
issues,  and  labored  steadily  and  persistently 
to  attain  them. 

And  “  General  ”  Booth  is  a  man  of  definite 
aims  and  very  definite  aspirations  and  ambi¬ 
tion  also.  He  has  exclusive  control  of  the 
Army.  The  property  which  is  rapidly  accu¬ 
mulating  is  all  invested  in  himself,  and  when 
he  dies,  to  go  to  his  son.  Now  it  is  not  likely 
the  Army  will  long  survive  him ;  therefore  the 
property  will  in  that  case  become  family  prop¬ 
erty.  Even  according  to  Mr.  Arnold’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  lucidity.  General  Booth  possesses  it  in 
a  good  degree.  Speculation  is  rife,  and  prog¬ 
nostications  are  numerous  relative  to  the  Army 
—its  place,  its  prospects,  and  its  permanence. 
Present  popularity  is  no  earnest  of  abiding 
usefulness.  The  great  lack  of  the  Army  is 
want  of  religious  Instruction.  This  is  alto¬ 
gether  neglected,  and  without  this  no  Church, 
no  religious  enterprise  or  organization  of  any 
kind,  can  long  succeed.  Churchmen,  even 
bishops,  consider  it  a  second  Methodism,  and 
are  determined  not  to  repeat  the  treatment  of 
their  Church  in  reference  to  Wesley.  They 
feel  that  they  are  not  the  Church  of  the  nation 
except  nominally  and  legally,  .and  that  unless 
they  bestir  themselves  into  earnest  evangelis¬ 
tic  aggressiveness,  they  will  be  far  outstripped 
in  numbers  and  infiuence  by  the  Churches 
around  them.  As  a  permanent  organization, 
the  Salvation  Army  is  not  needed.  If  perma¬ 
nent,  it  must  become  a  sect,  and  there  are  too 
many  sects  at  present.  In  his  article  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  Cardinal  Manning  says 
in  reference  to  this  very  point,  that  this  world 
is  not  the  “abode  of  disembodied  spirits”; 
nor  is  it  the  sphere  for  disembodied  sects  ei¬ 
ther,  we  say.  When  the  stronghold  of  the 
Army  comes  down,  it  will  not  long  survive  it; 
and  its  stronghold  is  its  attractive  and  excit¬ 
ing  sensationalism.  And  sensationalism  is  es¬ 
sentially  short-lived.  No  amount  of  ingenuity, 
versatility,  fertility  of  invention,  opulence  of 
deviee,  can  secure  longevity  to  a  movement 
which  depends  on  sensationalism  for  success. 
The  real  value  and  success  of  the  Army  in  good 
and  beneficial  results,  cannot  be  accurately 
calculated  and  estimated  except  in  the  light 
and  by  the  criterion  of  the  reaction  which  is 
sure  to  follow. 

The  Church  Conference  or  Congress  has  been 
held  at  Derby.  The  clergy  fiocked  to  it  in 
hundreds;  possibly  thousands  of  them  were 
present.  A  dozen  of  bishops  added  eclat  to  the 
occasion.  The  programme  was  comprehensive ; 
the  papers  read  were  able,  and  the  debates  were 
vigorous,  and  the  one  bearing  upon  liturgical 
services,  warm  and  animated.  When  Low 
Church  leaders  waxed  enthusiastic  and  de¬ 
nounced  Romanism  with  vehemence,  they  were 
hissed  by  the  High  leaders.  And  at  the  close 
of  a  somewhat  exciting  debate,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  said  “  I  sympathize  with  both  par¬ 
ties.”  No  statement  more  characteristic  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  could  possibly  have  been 
made.  These  bishops  lack  lucidity  in  their 
policy.  Ambiguity  of  language  and  compro¬ 
mise  in  action  have  been  practised  and  pursu 
ed  by  these  ecclesiastics  until  their  Church  is 
rent  and  divided  into  hostile  schools  and  fac¬ 
tions,  from  the  genufiecting  ultra-High  down 
to  the  agnostic  No ;  and  to  each  and  all,  the 
bishops  extend  equal  sympathy,  equal  tolera¬ 
tion,  and  equal  support.  The  result  of  the 
Congress  was  to  widen  the  breach  between  the 
parties,  and  to  give  another  illustration  of  the 
exceeding  comprehensiveness  of  the  Establish¬ 
ed  Church. 

Two  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  held 
their  Autumnal  sessions— the  Baptist  Union  in 
LiveriXKjl,  the  Congregational  Union  in  Bris¬ 
tol.  What  is  termed  rationalism  is  making 
progress  in  both  these  bodies.  Spurgeon  is  a 
powerful  protest  against  its  spread  in  the  Bap- 


tlst  comniuDi^,butlQdep6Qd6ncy  has  no  lead* 
er  on  the  same  side  of  equal  prominence.  The 
ministerial  culture  of  both  denominations  is 
greatly  in  advance  of  that  of  the  past.  There 
are  men  in  both  capable  of  taking  their  place 
amongst  the  foremost  thinkers  and  scholars  of 
the  age,  and  the  spirit  and  genius  of  both  are 
in  favor  of  the  highest  scholarship  and  broad¬ 
est  culture.  In  the  religious  life  of  England- 
healthy,  robust,  earnest,  progressively- Dis¬ 
sent  is  by  far  the  principal  factor.  Presbyte¬ 
rianism  and  Methodism  are  included  in  the 
term  Dissent.  Amicus. 

Oct.  9, 1883. 

LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

A  StartlinK  Crime. 

Robbery  and  murder  are  too  common  to  be 
much  dwelt  upon  except  in  the  courts,  but  a 
quite  out-of-the-way  occurrence  last  week  has 
aroused  and  alarmed  the  community  to  an  un¬ 
wonted  degiee.  An  assistant  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  was  riding 
in  his  buggy  along  a  public  street  not  far  from 
Harvard  Square,  (I!ambridge,  about  noon,  when 
two  men  in  a  buggy  behind  him  sprang  forward, 
cut  his  reins,  fired  a  bullet  into  his  head  through 
one  eye,  robbed  him  of  $600,  and  drove  off.  De¬ 
tectives  from  Cambridge,  Boston,  and  exten¬ 
sively  elsewhere  have  been  put  in  pursuit  of 
the  villains,  but  at  this  date  without  success. 
The  unhappy  victim  was  Mr.  0.  S.  Childs,  and 
the  money  he  had  was  to  pay  off  the  employes 
of  the  cemetery.  His  assailants  must  have 
tracked  him  and  known  that  he  had  the  mo¬ 
ney.  Mr.  Childs  is  alive  at  this  writing,  but 
with  little  hope  of  his  recovery.  Who  that 
has  money  is  safe  even  on  the  most  public 
streets  ? 

The  New  Paper. 

The  idea  of  another  Congregational  religious 
paper  in  Boston  seemed  so  improbable  that 
few  at  first  gave  it  more  than  a  passing  thought. 
But  it  looks  now  more  like  a  coming  fact.  In¬ 
quiry  at  The  Congregationalist  office  a  day  or 
two  since  confirms  this  impression.  The  rea¬ 
sons  urged  for  another  paper  are  given  with¬ 
out  reserve.  There  has  actually  come  to  be 
among  a  few  Congregational  ministers  a  “  new 
departure.”  This  was  pretty  fully  developed 
during  the  late  Andover  discussions.  It  was 
well  known  at  the  time  that  The  Congregation- 
alist’s  handling  of  the  Andover  creed  and  pro¬ 
fessorship  question  was  very  unsatisfactory  to 
the  Andover  faculty  and  trustees,  to  Df.  Smyth 
and  his  friends,  and  to  all  who  sympathized 
with  them— a  larger  class,  very  likely,  than 
was  then  dreamed  of.  Yet  The  Congregation¬ 
alist  insisted  only  upon  this  one  point,  viz: 
that  the  Andover  creed  being  and  remaining 
as  it  was,  a  man  of  Dr.  Smyth’s  views  could 
not  consistently  fill  the  chair  of  theology  as 
Prof.  Park’s  successor.  This  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  small  offence,  if  any ;  certainly  it 
was  only  using  a  liberty  which  ought  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  and  respected  in  every  religious  journal. 
Must  editors  have  no  opinions,  or  not  dare  to 
assert  them  ? 

It  is  well  to  remember,  too,  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Andover  controversy  The  Congre¬ 
gationalist  gave  ample  room  for  different  and 
opposite  views  and  explanations,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  it  has  solicited  a  kind  and  friendly  dis¬ 
cussion  in  its  columns  of  matters  involved  in 
the  present  controversy.  What  more  could  a 
paper  do  to  suit  ministers  and  differing  views, 
short  of  a  complete  surrender? 

For  all  this  another  R£.ger  seems  about  sure 
to  come.  Its  chief  mo^r  and  promoter  is  Rev. 
Stacy  Fowler,  resident/ln  Cambridge,  who  stat- 
^  in  answer  to  inquidgj|^ 

that  a  new  paper  would  be  starteiTon  tSeTsP 
of  December,  that  for  this  purpose  a  capital  of 
$100,000  had  been  guaranteed  by  leading  men 
in  the  Congregational  denomination,  and  that 
its  editor  would  be  Dr.  George  H.  Spaulding  of 
Dover,  N.  H.  When  asked  what  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  new  paper,  he  said  that  “  recent  dis¬ 
cussions  had  fanned  old  embers  ” ;  that  The 
Congregationalist  did  not  voice  the  feelings  of 
the  Church,  was  behind  the  times;  that  our 
best  men  incline  to  toleration  and  free  discus¬ 
sion;  that  Prof.  Park  and  Dr.  Webb  were 
alarmists  and  opposed  to  progress  and  growth, 
&c.  No  one  outside  of  this  movement  is  blind 
to  the  fact  that  the  new  paper  has  its  origin 
and  aim  in  a  sympathy  with  Dr.  Newman 
Smyth  and  others. 

For  editorial  talent,  able  writers,  liberal  out¬ 
lay,  evangelical  theology,  a  pure  congregation¬ 
al  polity,  and  variety  and  richness  of  reading. 
The  Congregationalist  has  earned  and  won  a 
respect,  confidence,  and  patronage  which  it 
cannot  lose  while  holding  its  present  high 
standard,  however  it  may  regret  the  existence 
and  possible  trend  of  the  new  departure. 

*  An  Initallation. 

At  Brighton,  on  Tuesday  last.  Rev.  William 
Leavell  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  that  place.  He  is  a  native  of 
South  Carolina,  and  was  formerly  a  Baptist 
minister,  as  was  also  Dr.  Behrends  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  who  preached  the  sermon.  The  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  candidate  was  very  full  and  close, 
as  I  learn  from  one  of  the  Council,  and  though 
he  was  confused  on  some  points,  he  was  de¬ 
clared  sound  on  all  essential  doctrines,  and 
quite  clear  in  repudiating  the  dogma  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  probation  and  the  like. 

The  Woburn  Congregational  Association  had 
occasion  a  few  days  since  to  examine  a  candi¬ 
date  for  license,  and  though  they  found  him 
holding  some  peculiar  views,  they  decided  that 
he  was  soundly  evangelical,  and  so  granted  the 
license. 

At  the  South  Suffolk  Conference  at  Boston 
Highlands  on  Wednesday  last,  a  paper  was 
read  on  “  Evangelical  religious  belief  a  con¬ 
dition  of  evangelical  earnestness.”  A  discus¬ 
sion  followed,  in  which  some  of  Dr.  New¬ 
man  Smyth’s  views  were  considered,  and  unan¬ 
imously  put  out.  It  all  shows  how  jealous 
our  ministers  are  for  the  faith,  and  that  rarely 
one,  in  the  action  of  ministerial  bodies,  shows 
any  sympathy  with  the  new  departure.  If  it  is 
so  in  Massachusetts,  why  not  throughout  New 
England  ?  and  where  are  the  so-called  “  pro¬ 
gressive  thinkers”  to  which  the  new  organ 
looks  for  patronage  ? 

Beviewing  the  Catholics. 

They  are  a  foreign  people,  and  none  the 
worse  for  this,  were  it  not  that  their  sworn 
allegiance  is  to  a  despotic  foreign  power. 
Their  Church  officials  are  largely  Jesuits,  and 
the  under  classes  think  and  do  about  as  their 
superiors,  ^ith  the  help  of  Ignorance  and  su¬ 
perstition,  wish  to  have  them.  Such  a  people, 
numerous,  more  political  than  religious,  al¬ 
ways  plotting,  circumventing,  undermining, 
grasping  at  power  and  supremacy,  need  to  be 
watched,  unmasked,  and  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood.  This  is  what  Rev.  Henry  Morgan  Is 
now  doing.  Searching  out,  ventilating,  and 
correcting  wrongs  and  abuses,  have  been  and 
are  still  his  life-work.  He  is  independent,  pa¬ 
tient,  Investigates  quietly,  employs  reliable 
helpers,  never  blunders  in  bis  facts,  and  never 
t  has  to  take  a  back  track.  His  present  business 
is  a  full  and  detailed  showing  of  what  the 
Catholics  have  been  and  are  in  and  around 
Boston,  In  their  relation  to  population,  educa¬ 
tion,  politics,  intemperance,  crime,  city  vices 
and  morals,  pauperism,  prison  convicts,  taxes, 
and  many  other  related  matters,  with  a  con- 
,  stant  Interspersion  of  persons,  names,  dates, 
places,  and  incidents,  for  illustration,  without 


a  shadow  of  fiction,  covering,  or  concealment. 
Mr.  Morgan  will  print  his  work  in  numbers  as 
he  goes  along,  and  the  whole  will  make  a  book 
of  good  size,  entitled  “  Key  and  Sequel  to  Bos¬ 
ton  Inside  Out,”  the  twentieth  edition  of  which 
is  now  in  press.  Those  who  think  Mr.  Morgan 
will  leave  his  work  unfinished,  through  fear,  do 
not  know  him.  Puritan. 

Oot.  90, 1883. 


“A  FRQITFUL  LIFE.” 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  little  volume  of 
over  200  pages,  which  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union  has  done  well  to  give  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  issued  In  1882,  with  an  Introduction  by  the 
Rev.  C.  L.  Goodell,  D.D.  It  contains  “a  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  experiences  and  missionary  labors 
of  Stephen  Paxson,  by  his  daughter,  B.  Paxson 
Drury.”  It  would  worthily  fill  a  place  in  every 
Sabbath-school  library  in  the  country. 

Only  a  little  over  forty  years  ago,  in  an  in¬ 
significant  hamlet  in  Illinois,  little  Mary  Pax¬ 
son,  disappointed  in  not  finding  a  “  new  schol¬ 
ar”  among  her  playmates,  might  have  been 
heard  appealing  to  her  father  with  a  “  Wont 
you  go  ?  ”  It  was  a  new  place  for  Stephen 
Paxon — the  Sabbath-school ;  but  his  fondness 
for  his  child  took  him  thither,  and  opened  the 
door  to  the  fruitful  life  which  we  have  com¬ 
memorated  in  this  little  volume.  Without  any 
religious  convictions,  his  observation  of  the 
narrow  sectarian  spirit  which  he  had  so  often 
seen  about  him,  made  him  suspicious  of  any 
religious  movement,  and  he  was  put  at  his  ease 
only  when  he  learned  that  it  was  a  “Union 
Sabbath -school.”  Asked  to  take  a  class,  his 
own  ignorance  and  inexperience  made  him  de¬ 
cline  ;  but  the  good-natured  banter  of  the  boys 
to  have  him  “  tell  all  he  knew,  and  they  would 
tell  all  they  knew,”  won  the  case,  and  Stephen 
Paxson,  nor  any  one  else,  little  imagined  that 
his  daughter  had  that  morning  started  him  on 
his  life’s  work,  the  story  of  which  would  be¬ 
come  known  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.' Paxson  was  not  yet  converted,  although 
head  of  a  family,  and  his  wife  a  faithful  Chris¬ 
tian.  But  his  Quaker  origin  gave  him  some¬ 
thing  of  a  religious  turn,  and  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  his  four  years’  connection  with  the  little 
Sunday-school  to  which  liis  daughter  had  led 
him,  he  was  converted,  and  gave  himself  large¬ 
ly  to  Christian  work  in  connection  with  Sun¬ 
day-schools. 

Lame  in  one  foot,  and  stuttering  in  speech, 
with  almost  no  educational  advantages,  it  seems 
wonderful  to  think  of  the  difficulties  which  this 
man  overcame,  and  of  the  amount  of  labor 
which  he  was  able  to  perform.  Sent  home 
from  the  day-school  on  the  first  day  of  his  ap¬ 
pearance  there,  on  account  of  the  impediment 
in  his  speech,  with  the  suggestion  that  he 
should  not  be  returned  until  he  was  able  to 
talk,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  he  should 
ever  be  able  to  speak  so  fluently  as  to  delight 
the  vast  audiences  which  In  later  years  gath¬ 
ered  to  hear  his  pleas  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sunday-school  Union. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Paxson  carried  on  an 
independent  Sunday-school  work  of  his  own, 
but  soon  some  of  the  friends  of  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union,  hearing  of  him,  sought 
him  out,  and  he  became  connected  with  this 
most  useful  institution,  which  connection  he 
continued  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Quaint,  full  of  anecdote,  and  rich  in  humor, 
Mr.  Paxson  never  wanted  friends.  Most  of  his 
work  was  done  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  but 
several  times  he  visited  the  large  cities  of  the 
East  in  the  interest  of  Sunday-schools,  and 
never  failed  to  captivate  the  most  intelligent 
^AJastidious.  audiences. 

Dr.  Goodell  says  in  his  Introduction  “  What 
can  God  do  for  the  world  by  means  of  a  boy 
that  is  poor,  lame,  and  stammering  in  his 
speech  ?  Great  things  1  Read  this  volume  and 
see,  and  then  go  and  do  what  it  teaches.” 
Again  he  says  “  Every  section  has  its  men  em¬ 
inent  for  usefulness,  whose  names  it  is  a  de¬ 
light  to  honor.  Such  a  man  was  Stephen  Pax- 
son  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Every  worthy 
cause  has  its  distinguished  founders  and  pro¬ 
moters— lives  we  hold  up  for  imitation,  and 
whose  memories  we  preserve  as  household 
treasures.  Such  a  man  was  Stephen  Paxson 
in  the  work  of  the  Sunday-school.  For  forty 
years  he  was  a  notable  landmark  in  the  West 
in  Sunday-school  work,  and  came  to  be  known 
and  esteemed  as  a  veteran  in  Sunday-school 
service  throughout  the  land.  He  fairly  won 
his  good  name  by  devoted  and  heroic  service 
in  the  field.” 

I  can  only  repeat  what  Dr.  Goodell  says: 
Get  this  book;  “read  and  see.”  It  is  what 
Dr.  Boardman  once  styled  it  in  his  remarks  at 
a  public  meeting  in  Pittsburg—”  a  sort  of  sa¬ 
cred  drama,  founded  in  fact,  and  most  aptly 
styled  ‘A  Fruitful  Life.’  ” 

A  son  of  Mr.  Paxson— now  Rev.  William  P. 
Paxson — was  trained  in  this  work  by  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  is  now  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union’s  Superintendent  for  the  Southwest,  in¬ 
cluding  five  States  and  Territories,  viz:  Mis¬ 
souri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory.  “  Like  father,  like  son.”  Mr. 
Paxson  travels  thousands  of  miles  every  year 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  work— not  as  his  fa¬ 
ther  did,  behind  the  Sunday-school  mission¬ 
ary’s  old  horse,  “Robert  Raikes,”  but  behind 
the  iron  horse  of  modern  speed  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Douolab  P.  Putnam. 

On  Uie  Front  Porch,  October,  1883. 

THE  SYNOD  OF  NEW  YORK. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  share  In  the  general  hap¬ 
piness  of  those  favored  servants  of  God  who  met 
together  at  Utica  on  the  occasion  of  the  assem¬ 
bling  there  of  the  Synod  of  New  York.  We  trust 
that  similar  gatherings  in  the  years  that  are  to 
come,  will  be  productive  of  oven  greater  enjoy¬ 
ment  both  spiritual  and  mental,  for  “  the  path  of 
the  just  is  as  the  shining  light  which  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  ” ;  but  to  us,  this 
first  meeting  to  consummate  the  union  of  all  the 
Synods,  which’  heretofore  have  existed  as  separate 
organizations,  binding  them  together  in  one  body, 
which  constitutes  the  great  Synod  of  New  York, 
possessed  an  interest  of  no  ordinary  character. 
The  opening  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  what  waa  felt  by  every  soul  in  that 
great  assembly;  there  was  an  eager  attention 
manifest,  accompanied  by  a  profound  stillness, 
which  told  the  deep  interest  of  every  person  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  object  which  had  brought  them  all  to¬ 
gether.  The  morning  prayer-meeting,  the  sessions 
of  Synod  which  followed,  the  evenings  devoted  to 
the  great  work  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  both  the 
Home  and  Foreign  mission  fields,  the  various 
branches  of  philanthropic  effort,  and  the  commun¬ 
ion  service  on  Thursday  afternoon,  brought  to  our 
memory  the  lines  which  now  had  a  new  signifi¬ 
cance  : 

"  The  hill  ot  Zion  yields 
A  tXou$and  eaored  sweets. 

Before  we  reach  the  heavenly  fields. 

Or  walk  the  golden  streets." 

The  Ladies’  Missionary  meeting  on  Wednesday 
was  an  interesting  feature  in  this  first  convocation 
of  the  Synod  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  first 
organized  Society  of  the  Women  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  Auxiliary  to  the  Boards  of  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,  is  but  fourteen  years  old.  It 
was.  in  its  inception,  like  the  “  leaven  which  a 
woman  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal  until  the 
whole  was  leavened,"  or  like  the  “  grain  of  "  mus- 
taid-Bced,  which  indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds, 
bvit  when  it  is  grown,  is  the  greatest  among  herbs, 
aiid  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  ot  the  air 


come  and  lodge  In  the  branches  thereof."  Who 
that  saw  that  little  seed  dropped  by  the  wayside 
fourteen  years  ago,  could  now  sit  down  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  tree  which  had  spread  out  its 
branches  to  the  east  and  the  west  and  the  north 
and  the  south,  but  ••  with  great  delight  ” !  When 
the  Presbyterian  Church  was  no  longer  divided, 
and  the  terms  "old ”  and  “  new  ”  did  not  designate 
the  two  bodies  which  hereafter  were  to  belong  to 
no  "  school "  but  the  school  of  Christ,  a  providen¬ 
tial  circumstance  drew  the  attention  of  a  few 
Christian  women  to  the  missing  link  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  work  of  the  Church — “  woman’s  mission  to 
woman."  The  Lydias  and  Priscillas  were  ready 
to  minister  to  the  Lord,  of  their  substance;  and 
Dorcas  came  with  garments  for  the  needy ;  and 
so  the  work  began  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  a 
society  was  organized  as  an  humble  helper  in  the 
labors  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  the  dark 
places  of  our  own  favored  land.  In  a  little  more 
than  one  decade,  the  streams  from  that  little 
fountain  of  Christian  benevolence  have  watered 
this  whole  region.  The  Utica  branch  alone  has 
numerous  tributaries,  which  are  fed  by  little  riv¬ 
ulets  which  all  together  constitute  a  mighty 
stream  of  Christian  influence,  which  flows  like  the 
water  of  life  through  every  part  of  our  fair  State. 

The  Ladies’  meeting  at  Utica  on  the  18th  day  of 
October,  seemed  like  the  dawn  of  that  bright 
morning  when  the  millennial  glory  shall  break 
upion  the  world,  and  all  sttall  know  the  Lord, 
“  fijom  the  least  unto  the  greatest.”  The  modest 
grace  and  dignity  with  which  all  the  exercises 
were  conducted,  the  intelligence  and  ability  of 
those  who  had  prepared  papers  to  be  presented  at 
the  meeting,  the  absence  of  everything  that  could 
in  any  way  offend  the  taste  or  feelings  of  the  most 
fastidious,  and  the  sensible  presence  of  the  spirit 
of  Peace  and  Love — all  combined  to  make  every 
one  present  deeply  conscious  that  they  were  “  sit¬ 
ting  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus.” 
None  could  leave  that  meeting  at  its  close,  with¬ 
out  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  feedeth  His  people 
in  green  pastures,  and  leadeth  them  by  the  still 
waters  of  His  grace;  and  every  heart  joined  In 
the  devout  aspiration — 

"  Nearer,  my  Ood,  to  Thee  1  nearer  to  Thee  1 
Btlll  all  my  song  shall  be. 

Nearer,  my  Ood,  to  Thee  I  nearer  to  Thee  1 " 

It  seemed  fitting  that  the  cause  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  and  that  of  Home  Missions  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  the 
State  of  New  York  at  Utica.  This  beautiful  city, 
if  not  the  cradle  of  Missions,  is  honored  as  the 
birthplace  of  many  of  the  standard-bearers  of  the 
Cross  in  foreign  lands  and  in  the  destitute  por¬ 
tions  of  our  own  country.  It  was  not  long  after 
the  meeting  of  five  young  men  under  the  “hay¬ 
stack  ’’  at  Williamstown,  that  Loomis  and  Garrett 
went  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  from  the  old 
Presbyterian  church  at  Utica.  Their  example  was 
soon  followed  by  Harrison,  G.  O.  Dwight,  S.  Wells 
Williams,  Dr.  Asahel  Grant,  and  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  broke  up  the  fallow  ground  in  Turkey 
and  Armenia  and  China  and  Persia  and  Syria,  and 
who,  obeying  the  voice  from  heaven  “Come  up 
hither,’’  left  those  fields  “white  to  the  harvest.” 
All  but  one  of  these  devoted  servants  of  God  have 
passed  from  earth,  and  long  may  the  honored  suf- 
vivor  be  spared  to  fulfil  his  present  duty  of  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

PRESBYTERY  OP  RED  RIVER. 

The  Presbytery  met  Oct.  10th  in  the  newly  dedi¬ 
cated  church  at  Casselton,  D.  T.,  and  was  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  the  retiring  moderator.  Rev. 
John  A.  Brown.  It  being  a  very  busy  season,  on¬ 
ly  three  elders  were  present ;  but  there  was  a  good 
attendance  of  ministers,  some  of  them  coming  a 
distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles. 

The  prominent  features  of  work  in  this  new 
Presbytery  are  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  and 
Church  Erection,  while  all  the  Cfiurch  causes  re¬ 
ceive  a  fair  share  of  attention. 

The  committee  on  Home  Missions  report  the 
organization  of  fourteen  churches,  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  membership  of  278.  Six  men  from  the  recent 
middle  classes  of  theological  seminaries  have 
done  efficient  service  during  the  Summer,  and 
eight  choice  men  have  been  added  to  our  perma¬ 
nent  working  force  in  new  fields,  while  marked 
changes  have  taken  place  in  several  of  our  older 
churches.  For  reasons  of  health.  Rev.  W.  C.  Ste¬ 
vens  retires  from  the  Bismarck  church  to  Oberlin, 
O.,  and  is  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Thomp¬ 
son  of  Govanstown,  Md.  Rev.  H.  H.  Brownlee 
takes  the  work  at  Grand  Forks,  which  overwork 
has  compelled  Brother  Iddings  to  lay  down.  Rev. 
H.  A.  Newell  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  has  been  warm¬ 
ly  called  and  welcomed  to  the  strong  and  prosper¬ 
ous  church  at  Fargo,  which  was  built  up  by  our 
lamented  brother,  C.  B.  Stevens,  and  was  made 
vacant  by  his  death  in  March  last. 

The  general  work  during  the  year  has  been 
healthy,  prosperous,  and  encouraging.  The  chur¬ 
ches  at  Fergus. Falls  and  Casselton  have  received 
large  accessions  on  profession  of  faith.  Several 
congregations  have  built  parsonages,  and  six  have 
become  self-sustaining. 

Four  churches  have  been  dedicated,  costing  in 
the  aggregate  $11,000,  of  which  sum  $2,700  have 
come  from  the  Board  of  Church  Erection.  Two 
others  are  nearly  ready  for  dedication,  and  will 
cost  $6,000.  Three  others  are  soon  to  be  construct¬ 
ed  at  a  cost  of  $7,000. 

A  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Jamestown  church 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Rev.  Newville  D.  Fan¬ 
ning,  who  has  been  supplying  that  church  for 
nearly  two  years.  That  people  have  recently 
erected  a  handsome  edifice,  and  now  enter  upon 
self-support  with  a  generous  salary  to  their  pastor- 
elect. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
gathering  of  ladies  from  various  churches  and  the 
organization  of  a  Presbyterial  society  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Of  this  band 
Madames  C.  B.  Stevens  and  H.  A.  Newell  of  Far¬ 
go  were  elected  respectively  president  and  corres¬ 
ponding  secretary,  and  Mrs.  F.  O.  Brown  of  Moor¬ 
head  recording  secretary. 

An  interesting  and  Impressive  service  took  place 
on  Tuesday  evening — the  ordination  of  three  young 
men  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  viz :  E.  W.  Day,  E. 
R.  Pritchard,  and  A.  K.  Caswell.  These  brethren 
have  already  been  laboring  for  short  terms  in  this 
field. 

The  roll  of  the  Presbytery  now  includes  thirty- 
eight  churches  and  twenty-nine  ministers.  Two 
other  ministers  are  laboring  within  our  bounds 
who  will  soon  be  enrolled  with  us. 

The  Presbytery  of  Red  River  includes  all  of 
Dakota  north  of  parallel  forty-six  degrees,  and 
eight  large  counties  in  Northern  Minnesota.  The 
growth  of  the  work  and  the  extent  of  the  field 
so  Impressed  us  with  the  need  of  division  that  an 
overture  was  adopted  asking  our  Synod  (of  Min¬ 
nesota)  for  the  formation  of  three  Presbyteries 
out  of  one.  This  was  readily  granted  by  the  Syn¬ 
od;  and  after  the  three  organizations  are  com¬ 
pleted,  Red  River  Presbytery  will  include  all  that 
part  of  the  old  lying  between  parallels  forty-six 
and  forty-seven ;  Grand  Forks  Presbytery  will  in¬ 
clude  the  territory  lying  between  forty-seven  and 
forty-eight,  and  Pembina  Presbytery  will  extend 
northward  from  parallel  forty-eight  to  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary  Hue.  Thus  will  be  separated, 
though  for  more  efficient  work,  those  whose  lots 
have  been  thrown  happily  together  in  a  great  work 
in  this  now  field.  O.  H.  EijMeb,  Stated  Clerk. 

Moorhead,  Minn. _ . 

To  be  of  no  Church  is  dangerous.  Religion,  of 
which  the  rewards  are  distant,  and  which  is  ani¬ 
mated  only  by  faith  and  hope,  will  glide  by  de¬ 
grees  out  of  the  mind  unless  it  bo  invigorated  and 
reimpressed  by  external  ordinances,  by  stated 
calls  to  worship,  and  the  salutary  influence  of 
example. 


XleUgious  |)rc6!9. 

The  Examiner  refers  to  the  case  of  Prof. 
Gould,  lately  removed  from  his  chair  at  New¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  but  whether  on  account  of  unsound 
teaching,  or  for  reasons  merely  perjoqal  to 
some  other  and  older  members  of  the  Facul¬ 
ty,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Our  contemporary’s 
correspondent  evidently  inclines  to  the  former 
view : 

Some  papers  ascribe  it  to  personal  difficul¬ 
ties  between  the  President  and  the  Professor 
The  National  Baptist  broadens  the  statement 
by  saying  “  the  difficulty  was  personal,  based 
upon  incompatibility  between  the  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Faculty  ;  and  Prof.  Gould,  being 
the  younger  Professor,  had  to  give  way.”  Dr. 
Crane’s  article  in  The  Independent  leaves  the 
same  impression  on  its  readers,  the  aim  of  the 
Trustees  was  only  to  restore  “  harmony  among 
the  Faculty.”  Any  one  who  knows  Dr.  Hovey, 
with  his  generous  sympathies  and  his  broad 
charity,  would  know  such  a  reason  to  be  im¬ 
possible.  Nothing  could  induce  him  to  re¬ 
move  a  colleague  for  “  personal  incompatibili¬ 
ty.”  The  reasons  were  more  urgent.  Stu¬ 
dents  made  known  to  him  and  to  many  others 
the  fact  that  their  views  were  unsettled  on 
vital  doctrines  by  the  teaching  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  New  Testament  interpretation.  Ex¬ 
aminations  for  ordination  gave  ample  proof  of 
these  unsettled  opinions,  and  scrupulous  pas¬ 
tors  hesitated  in  voting  for  ordination.  In  one 
case  ordination  was  refused.  The  President 
was  troubled  by  these  facts,  but  was  so  scru¬ 
pulous  of  injuring  a  colleague,  that  he  kept 
silence  until  called  by  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  to  testify  of  his  personal  knowledge  in  the 
case.  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
had  received  similar  reports  from  students, 
and  after  patient  investigation,  they  were 
unanimous  in  recommending  the  removal  of 
the  Professor.  The  action  began  with  them, 
and  the  President  had  no  share  in  its  origin  or 
its'results,  except  when  required  by  his  official 
position  to  answer  questions  proposed  by  the 
Committee  and  the  Board  of  Trustees.  This 
is  the  only  personal  element  on  which  the 
charge  of  “  incompatibility  ”  can  be  made. 
Even  the  Committee  were  desirous  of  shield¬ 
ing  the  Professor  from  personal  harm.  They 
were  careful  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  a  want 
of  orthodoxy.  They  called  attention  only  to 
the  results  of  the  teaching,  and  these  were  too 
evident  to  admit  of  doubt. 

The  Independent  says  that  the  prospectus  of 
the  new  Boston  Congregational  paper  is  prom¬ 
ised  for  the  first  of  November,  and  the  paper 
itself  a  month  later : 

The  name  is  not  yet  announced  and  will  be 
hard  to  choose.  The  report  that  connects  Jo¬ 
seph  Cook  with  the  editorship  is  quite  without 
foundation.  He  expects  to  resume  his  Monday 
lectureship  with  the  new  year.  The  Boston 
correspondent  of  the  Springfield  Republican  is 
equally  wrong  in  speaking  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Spalding 
“  as  without  any  journalisric  experience.”  It  is 
his  brilliant  conduct  of  The  New  Hampshire 
Journal  during  the  Andover  controversy  that 
led  to  his  selection.  The  Congregationalist 
quotes  Dr.  Webb’s  tearful  protest  against  the 
issue  of  the  new  paper,  which  will,  it  says, 
draw  a  hot  plowshare  through  the  denomina¬ 
tion  ;  but  we  do  not  see  how  that  need  be.  If 
we  can  judge  from  the  men  who  are  behind 
the  neiv  paper,  they  are  not  a  bit  belligerent. 
They  only  want  to  be  left  alone.  They  want 
liberty  for  themselves,  and  are  quite  willing  to 
yield  it  to  others.  Everybody  who  knows  the 
Andover  and  New  Haven  professors.  Dr.  Dur- 
yea,  Dr.  Gladden,  Newman  Smyth,  Dr.  McKen¬ 
zie,  Dr.  Munger,  Dr.  Merriman  (“  for  substance 
of  doctrine  ”) — knows  that  they  are  peaceably 
inclined,  and  that  they  have  made  a  stand  only 
in  self-defense.  If  The  Congregationalist  had 
not  driven  the  hot  plowshare,  there  would  have 
been  no  trouble.  'There  are  wings  in  the  Con¬ 
gregational  body,  as  there  are  in  others  ;  but 
they  are  both  ChiiEtian,  Md  so  have  a  right  to 
their  room.  They  shbukrlive  as  peaceablyio- 
gether,  at  least,  as  they  can  live  with  their 
Methodist  or  Baptist  neighbors. 

The  Intelligencer  evidently  holds  that  the 
spirit  of  compromise  has  gone  far  enough,  and 
too  far,  in  its  influence  upon  our  schools  : 

The  demand  of  the  Roman -Catholics  of  Can¬ 
ada,  that  Marmion  and  other  of  Scott’s  works 
should  not  be  admitted  into  the  public  schools, 
is  a  perfectly  legitimate  one — if  we  admit  the 
principle  that  the  common-school  system  is  a 
colorless  compromise  on  all  matters  relating 
to  religious  opinion.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Romanists  these  books  are  prejudicial  to  their 
Church,  there  is  no  more  propriety  in  using 
them  than  to  admit  books  attacking  Episco¬ 
pacy  or  Presbyterianism.  Furthermore,  it  is 
unfair  to  introduce  any  teaching  which  would 
be  obnoxious  to  a  Jew  or  an  Infidel,  a  Mormon, 
or  a  Buddhistic  Co).  Olcott  or  Edwin  Arnold. 
Where  are  you  going  to  draw  the  line  ? 

By  denying  the  premises,  that  our  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  colorless  compromise ;  and  declar¬ 
ing  and  acting  upon  the  distinct  principle,  that 
this  nation  was  meant  to  be,  and  is,  and  means 
to  be  Christian  and  Protestant,  believing  in  the 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  sole  Saviour  and  King  of  men.  And  if  the 
“  oppressed  of  all  nations  ”  do  not  like  it,  let 
them  find  a  “  refuge  ”  elsewhere. 

The  Observer  makes  the  following  reference 
to  an  institution  for  the  training  of  mission¬ 
aries,  which  is  favorably  known  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  public : 

Among  the  numerous  inquiries  that  we  have 
recently  received,  is  one  for  an  institution 
where  women,  who  have  missionary  or  general 
Christian  work  in  view,  may  acquire  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  training  that  shall  fit  them  for  such 
work.  We  have  repeatedly  mentioned  in  our 
columns  one  of  this  character,  which  under 
the  wisest  supervision  and  ablest  instruction, 
has  already  accomplished  great  good,  and  is 
still  fulfilling  its  important  mission. 

The  Bethany  Institute,  located  at  69  Second 
avenue,  was  established  about  ten  yeais  ago 
as  a  training  school,  with  special  opportunities 
for  instruction,  and  for  engaging  practically  in 
all  kinds  of  Christian  service,  visiting  and 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  needy,  attending 
the  sick,  giving  Christian  counsel  and  encour¬ 
agement  where  it  is  needed,  teaching  tlie  ig¬ 
norant,  and  in  every  kind  of  work  in  which 
a  Home  or  Foreign  Missionary  would  be  likely 
to  be  engaged. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  is  thus  immediately 
accomplished,  we  give  the  statistics  of  tiie  last 
year:  Missionary  visits,  3,575;  visits  among 
sick,  308;  visits  to  hospitals,  asylums,  and 
prisons,  260 ;  religious  papers  distributed,  3,- 
057  ;  tracts  and  books,  4,115  ;  Testaments,  234 ; 
Bibles,  79  ;  volumes  loaned,  68 ;  gathered  into 
Sabbath-schools,  109  ;  into  public  schcols,  41  ; 
into  Bible  classes,  54;  into  churches  and  mis¬ 
sions,  218  ;  temperance  pledges  obtained,  189  ; 
religious  meetings  held,  424 ;  backsliders  re¬ 
claimed,  15 ;  hopeful  conversions,  118  ;  families 
relieved,  210 ;  amount  given,  $107.75 ;  garments 
distributed,  210. 

The  Institute  is  under  the  immediate  care  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Ruliffson,  with  a  Board  of 
Trustees  composed  of  a  number  of  the  most 
esteemed  pastors  and  laymen  in  the  city. 

The  Baptist  Weekly  takes  to  itself  the  com¬ 
fort  of  a  little  complacency : 

That  noble  specimen  of  a  man,  the  late  Sam¬ 
uel  B.  Swaim,  D.D.,  once  reported  to  the  The¬ 
ological  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  beloved  mem¬ 
ber,  that  he  had  been  giving  considerable  time 
to  the  reading  of  some  of  his  old  sermons,  and 
then  added  playfully,  but  in  a  peculiarly  grave 
tone,  “  I  honestly  declare  to  you,  brethren,  I 
have  been  surprised  to  find  how  good  some  of 
them  are.”  We  had  a  little  of  his  feeling  last 
week  upon  reading  in  the  columns  of  one  of 
our  religious  contempt^raries  an  article  on 
“Embodied  Religion,”  credited  to  an  “Ex¬ 
change,”  and  which  we  were  on  the  point  of 
copying,  when  we  discovered  that  it  was  one 
of  our  own  editorials. 
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JESUS  BEFORE  PILATE. 

TIM)  IjeS8<HB  :  Mark  X9. 1-15. 

I.  Sad  ■tnUgbtwa/  In  the  morniD«  the  chief  prieett  held 
»  oonealtetlon  with  the  elder*  end  eeribea  end  the  whole 
nonnctl,  nod  bonnd  Jeeua,  end  carried  him  *w*t,  and  de¬ 
livered  him  to  Pilate. 

S-  And  Pilate  aeked  him,  Art  thou  the  Kinc  of  the  Jew*  ? 
And  he  anewerlnc  said  unto  him.  Thou  earret  it. 

8  And  the  chief  prleata  aocnaed  him  of  manj  thing*: 
but  he  answered  nothing. 

A  And  Pilate  aeked  him  acaln,  aarlng,  Answereet  thou 
nothing  f  behold  how  man7  thing*  they  witneaa  against 
thee. 

8  Bat  Jean*  yet  answered  nothing;  so  that  Pilate  mar- 
▼eUed. 

•.  Kow  at  that  feast  he  released  unto  them  one  prisoner, 
whomsocTer  they  deelred. 

T.  And  there  was  one  named  Barabbas,  which  lay  bound 
with  them  that  had  made  insurrection  with  him,  who  had 
committed  murder  in  the  insurrection. 

8.  And  the  multitude,  crying  aloud,  began  to  desire  him 
to  do  as  he  had  ever  done  unto  them  before. 

9.  But  Pilate  answered  them,  saying.  Will  ye  that  I  re¬ 
lease  unto  yon  the  King  of  the  Jews  f 

10.  For  he  knew  that  the  chief  priests  had  dellrered  him 
for  enry. 

II.  But  the  chief  priests  mored  the  people,  that  he  should 
rather  release  Barabbas  unto  them. 

11.  And  Pilate  answered  and  said  anin  unto  them.  What 
will  ye  then  that  I  should  do  unto  him  whom  ye  c^l  the 
King  of  the  Jews  t 

15.  And  they  cried  out  again,  Oruclfy  him. 

U.  'Jhen  Pilate  said  unto  them.  Why,  what  evil  hath  he 
done  T  And  they  crlel  out  the  more  exceedingly.  Cruelty 
him. 

16.  And  so  Pilate,  willing  to  oontent  the  people,  released 
Barabbas  unto  them,  and  dellTored  Jesus,  when  ho  had 
scourged  him,  to  be  orudfled. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTESOGE.  S.D. 

OohDXM  Text — “He  it  detpited  and  rejected  of 
men." — ^Isa.  liil.  3. 

Home  Text — “  We  have  peace  rcUh  Ood  through 
our  Lord  Jetus  Chritt." — Bom.  v.  1. 

The  charge  of  blasphemy  having  been  sustained 
by  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  made  under  the  most 
solemn  of  oaths,  the  Uanhedrim  pronounce  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  upon  the  prisoner,  and  thus  one 
step  is  taken  toward  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purpose,  which  was  His  death.  But  the  Jewish 
ecclesiastical  court  had  no  power  to  execute  the 
death  sentence,  the  Boman  government  reserving 
this  power,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  official  sanction  of  the  Governor  to  the 
verdict  of  the  Sanhedrim.  This  official  sanction 
was  usually  only  a  judicial  form,  and  the  high 
priests  expected  that  Pilate  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  statement  of  their  unanimous  verdict, 
and  would  order  the  prisoner’s  execution,  without 
demanding  the  reasons  for  such  a  step.  There 
was  a  peculiar  motive  in  the  haste  of  the  Sanhe¬ 
drim,  since  less  than  twenty-four  hours  intervened 
before  the  Passover,  and  if  Jesus  was  not  executed 
before  sunset,  all  judicial  steps  must  be  postponed 
eight  days,  and  by  this  time  His  execution  would 
be  impossible,  for  popular  sympathy  would  be 
fully  aroused. 

Vebsb  1.  “  Straightway  in  the  morn  ing.”  John 
says  “it  was  early”  that  Jesus  was  led,  bound, 
to  the  official  residence  of  the  procurator.  This 
was  the  palace  of  Herod  on  Mount  Zion,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  feast  of  the  Passover  it  was  occupied  tem¬ 
porarily  by  the  Boman  Governor.  As  it  was  a 
heathen  home,  the  members  of  the  Sahhedrim  re¬ 
fused  to  cross  its  threshold  on  a  feast  day,  be¬ 
cause  they  believed  that  they  would  thus  be  de¬ 
filed  (John  xvill.  28);  and  Pilate  knowing  of  their 
scruples,  came  forth  and  took  his  seat  as  judge,  in 
what  was  called  “  Gabbatha,”  or  the  “Pave¬ 
ment,”  a  place  which  was  paved  with  mosaic  of 
colored  stones.  Bring  the  scene  vividly  before 
your  class,  the  Boman  Governor  in  his  official 
robes,  before  him  the  bound  and  weary  Nazarene; 
then  near  by,  the  determined  Sanhedrim,  headed 
by  the  high  priest,  and  on  the  outside  a  surging 
crowd  of  infuriated  Jews,  impatient  for  the  pris¬ 
oner’s  death.  Who  was  Pilate  ?  We  know  but 
little  concerning  him.  He  became  the  sixth  pro¬ 
curator  of  Judea  in  the  year  A.  D.  26,  and  at  this 
time  had  held  the  office  six  years,  and  had  earned 
a  reputation  for  cruelty  and  heartlessness.  He 
was  a  man  utterly  destitute  of  principle,  was  both 
ehtwaetefptmd  was  at  length 
^Bnoved  from  office,  because  in  quelling  an  out¬ 
break  he  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  a  large 
number  of  Samaritans,  an  act  which  had  no  justi¬ 
fication.  From  a  legal  standpoint  he  was  the 
murderer  of  our  Lord,  and  yet  he  was  far  less 
guilty  than  the  Jewish  priesthood,  who  with  wick¬ 
ed  malice  labored  for  His  murder,  for  Pilate  cer¬ 
tainly  desired  to  release  his  prisoner,  but  through 
moral  cowardice  he  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the 
Sanhedrim. 

In  giving  briefly  the  successive  events  of  this 
formal  trial  of  Jesus  before  the  Governor,  the 
teacher  should  make  use  of  the  four  records 
which  we  have  in  Matt,  xxvii.  1-26;  Luke  xxili. 
1-24;  John  xviii.  28-48,  xix.  1-16;  and  Mark  xv. 
1-15. 

The  first  question  of  Pilate,  as  Jesus  stands  be¬ 
fore  him,  is  a  disappointment  to  the  Jewish 
priests,  “What  accusation  bring  ye  against  this 
Man  ?  ”  They  had  supposed  that  the  Governor, 
without  asking  any  questions,  would  by  a  word 
approve  their  sentence,  and  at  once  order  the  ex¬ 
ecution.  Their  answer  was  therefore  a  virtual 
refusal  to  make  any  accusation ;  for  with  a  tone  of 
injured  dignity  they  reply  “  If  He  were  not  a  mal¬ 
efactor,  we  would  not  have  delivered  Him  up  to 
thee.”  But  Pilate  was  equal  to  this  emergency, 
and  he  teaches  them  that  being  only  conquered 
subjects  of  Borne,  they  cannot  trifle  with  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  that  mighty  empire.  He  answers 
them  “  Take  ye  Him  then,  and  judge  Him  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  laws  ” — that  is,  if  your  sentence  is  suf¬ 
ficient,  then  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do;  but  if 
I  am  to  be  the  judge,  I  must  know  what  is  the  ac¬ 
cusation  against  the  prisoner.  The  Sanhedrim 
are  now  in  a  dilemma,  for  if  Jesus  is  delivered 
into  their  hands,  tliey  cannot  put  him  to  death, 
and  so  they  change,  from  policy,  their  haughty 
tone,  and  in  the  words  “It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to 
put  any  man  to  death,”  they  declare  that  the 
charge  is  a  criminal  one,  which  must  have  the 
confirmation  of  Pilate.  Your  scholars  may  ask. 
Why  did  Pilate  depart  from  his  usual  custom,  and 
determine  to  investigate  the  case  of  the  friendless 
prisoner  before  him  ?  Gan  we  suppose  that  his 
sympathies  were  enlisted  in  His  favor,  by  any 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  miracles  or  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christ  ?  No ;  for  when  you  consider  the 
unprincipled  character  of  Pilate,  and  his  relation 
to  the  Roman  Empire,  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  not  only  that  he  now  looked  upon  his 
prisoner  for  the  first  time,  but  that  he  had  never 
even  heard  of  Him  before.  But  his  desire  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  charges  can  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  Pilate  was  strangely  impressed  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  bound  Man  before  him,  impressed 
not  alone  by  His  bleeding  body  and  His  look  of 
pain,  but  by  the  uneartbllness  of  His  silent  Majes¬ 
ty  ;  BO  that  he  resolves  at  once  to  save,  if  possible, 
the  life  of  his  prisoner.  He  repeats  the  question 
“What  accusation  bring  ye  against  this  Man?” 
The  Sanhedrim  cannot  answer  by  accusing  Jesus 
of  blasphemy,  for  this  would  have  no  weight  with 
Pilate,  and  they  therefore  frame  a  new  and  false 
accusation :  “We  found  this  fellow  perverting  the 
nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Crnsar, 
saying  that  He  himself  is  Christ,  a  King.”  Now 
notice  that  in  this  statement  there  were  three 

distinct  charges  (Luke  xxlii.  2) : 

1.  Sedition. 

2.  Refusing  obedience  to  the  Boman  law  regard'* 
ing  tribute. 

3.  Claiming  roya.  which  was  a  denial  of 
Cnsar’s  right  to  reign  over  Judea. 

There  were  two  facts  which  weakened  this 
charge  in  the  mind  of  the  Governor — 

1.  This  Jewish  Jealousy  for  the  gloiy  of  Cesar 
was  a  new  feature  in  the  history  of  that  ftatlon. 

2.  There  was  nothing  like  royalty  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  prisoner. 

Pilate  is  completely  mystified,  and  he  commands 
his  soldiers  to  conduct  the  prisoner  into  a  private 
room,  in  order  that  by  a  private  interview  he  may 


learn  more  of  this  wonderful  man  (John  xvlli. 
33-38).  When  the  two  were  alone,  Pilate  asks 
“Art  thou  a  king  ?  ”  And  he  expected  but  one  de¬ 
cisive  answer.  No!  I  am  not  a  king.  But  Jesus 
does  not  reply  at  first,  except  by  questioning  His 
judge,  as  to  whether  the  question  is  the  eager 
longing  of  his  own  soul,  or  merely  an  official  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  charge  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  pride 
of  the  Boman  Governor  is  wounded,  and  resenting 
the  suggestion  that  he  can  have  any  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter,  he  changes  the  form  of  his 
question,  and  asks  “  What  hast  Thou  done  ?/ 
Jesus  now,  not  noticing  this  second  question,  an¬ 
swers  the  first  by  denying  that  He  is  a  King  in 
any  political  sense,  for  If  He  were,  then  His  sub¬ 
jects  would  fight  in  His  behalj.  But  Pilate  cannot 
understand  the  meanlgg  of  such  words,  and  so  he 
repeats  his  question,  “Art  Thou  a  King,  then  ?  ’’ 
that  is.  Do  you  in  any  sense  claim  royal  power  ? 
The  answer  came  from  the  prisoner’s  lips  calmly 
and  with  sublime  assurance,  “  I  am  a  King.”  And 
then  He  proceeds  to  describe  His  kingdom,  as 
having  the  truth  for  its  fundamental  principle, 
and  its  loyal  subjects  all  those  who  love  the  truth. 
“  What  is  truth,”  was  the  only  reply  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor.  And  writers  have  differed  widely  as  to  the 
spirit  in  which  this  question  was  asked.  Some 
argue  that  the  heart  of  Pilate  had  been  touched  by 
the  words  of  Jesus,  and  that  for  the  moment  he 
did  desire  to  learn  from  his  prisoner  what  was 
true,  divinely  and  unchangeably  true.  But  if  this 
had  been  the  purpose  of  Pilate,  then  why  did  he 
not  wait  for  an  answer  ?  The  more  plausible  view 
is  that  the  question  was  asked  in  a  scornful,  flip¬ 
pant  spirit,  asked  in  irony,  and  that  he  did  not 
wait  for  an  answer,  because  he  regarded  it  as  be¬ 
neath  bis  dignity  to  discuss  this  or  any  question 
with  an  unknown  and  despised  Jew.  But  Pilate 
is  now  firmly  convinced  that  the  prisoner  is  inno¬ 
cent,  and  he  resolves  to  save  Him,  if  possible, 
from  death.  He  therefore  returns  to  the  open 
court,  and  astonishes  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  mob 
by  the  statement  “I  find  no  ^ult  in  Him  at  all." 
To  this  the  former  charge  is  renewed,  with  the 
specifications  that  He  had  preached  rebellion 
against  Gessar,  and  had  filled  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  Judea  and  Galilee  with  wild  and  danger¬ 
ous  expectations  (Luke  xxiii.  4,  5).  Pilate  turns 
now  to  Jesus  and  demands  what  He  has  to  say  to 
this  charge,  but  the  lips  of  the  prisoner  are  sealed 
by  infinite  love  for  sinners  (Matt,  xxvii.  13,  14). 

As  soon  as  Pilate  heard  the  name  “  Galilee,”  it 
suggests  a  way  of  escape  from  his  trouble,  which 
was  to  send  the  prisoner  to  the  Governor  of  Gali¬ 
lee  (Herod),  who  was  visiting  Jerusalem  at  that 
time,  and  so  he  orders  that  Jesus  be  conveyed  to 
Herod  (Luke  xxili.  6-11).  But  this  cowardly  plan 
utterly  failed,  since  Jesus  refused  to  speak  a  word 
in  the  presence  of  the  man  who  murdered  John 
the  Baptist,  and  so  Herod,  after  permitting  his 
body  guard  to  make  cruel  sport  of  the  fettered 
prisoner,  sent  him  back  to  Pilate,  having  just 
changed  his  purple  robe  to  a  white  one,  thus  indi¬ 
cating  that  He  was  a  harmless  as  well  as  a  pre¬ 
tended  king. 

Pilate  finds  himself  again  before  the  bound 
Nazarene,  and  now  he  thinks  of  another  plan  by 
which  he  may  release  Him.  It  was  the  Boman 
custom  during  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  to  grati¬ 
fy  the  Jews  (as  a  matter  of  policy)  by  releasing 
one  political  prisoner,  and  he  therefore  proposes 
to  let  Jesus  go,  being  an  innocent  man.  “  WiU  ye 
that  I  release  unto  you  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  ” 
The  Sanhedrim  saw  at  once  the  design  of  the 
Governor,  and  the  danger  of  their  own  defeat  as 
related  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  they  therefore 
go  among  the  people  (verse  11)  and  instruct  them 
to  demand  the  release  of  Barabbas,  a  Jewish 
zealot  who  was  under  sentence  of  death  for  prom¬ 
inence  in  a  recent  tumult,  where  a  number  of  Bo¬ 
man  soldiers  were  killed.  Pilate  was  amazed  as 
in  reply  to  .his  proposal,  a  cry  like  a  peal  of 
thniMler  ceme  tip  tb  his  ears,  demanding  that  Da- 
rabbas  the  justly  condemned  murderer,  should  be 
released.  At  this  moment,  when  the  tumult  of 
voices  was  deafening,  the  strange  message  is 
brought  to  the  troubled  Governor  from  his  wife. — 
Matt,  xxvii.  19.  In  that  cry  for  the  release  of  Ba¬ 
rabbas,  there  was  not  one  voice  heard  asking  for 
the  life  of  Jesus.  Pale  with  surprise  and  anxiety, 
Pilate  again  faces  the  angry  mob  and  asks  “  What 
will  ye,  then,  that  I  shall  do  unto  Him  whom  ye 
call  the  King  of  the  Jews?”  And  like  the  roar 
of  the  ocean  the  answer  comes  back  “  Crucify 
Him.  Crucify  Him.”  Pilate  cries  out  “  Why, 
what  evil  hath  He  done  ?  ”  but  the  same  shout 
comes  back  “  Crucify  Him.  Crucify  Him.”  From 
this  moment  the  mob  are  the  masters,  and  the 
proud  Roman  Governor  is  only  a  tool  in  their 
hands.  He  first  seeks  a  compromise  with  them* 
thinking  that  if  he  permits  Jesus  to  be  scourged, 
the  mob  will  be  satisfied,  and  so  he  delivers  the 
innocent  One,  whom  he  knew  and  had  declared  to 
be  innocent,  to  the  cruelty  of  His  enemies. — Luke 
xxiii.  22;  John  xix.  1-3.  First,  they  scourge  Him. 
They  tie  His  hands  to  a  pillar,  and  on  his  naked 
back  falls  the  cutting  lash,  not  forty  stripes  save 
one,  which  was  the  legal  number;  for  their  rage 
has  made  them  fiends  and  regardless  of  all  law, 
and  so  they  scourge  Him  until  strong  arms  be¬ 
come  exhausted.  Yet  not  a  groan  or  murmur  es¬ 
capes  the  sufferer’s  Ups.  “He  is  led  as  a  lamb 
to  the  slaughter.”  From  the  pages  of  secular  his¬ 
tory  we  learn  that  men  often  died  when  being 
scourged,  so  terrible  was  the  suffering.  But  even 
now  they  do  not  permit  the  bleeding  Jesus  to  rest, 
for  the  mob  and  Boman  soldiere  now  join  in  de¬ 
rision  of  Him.  They  press  upon  His  brow  a 
crown  of  thorns  until  the  face  is  crimson  with 
blood ;  they  clothe  Him  in  an  old  cast-off  purple 
robe,  place  in  His  hands  a  reed  for  a  sceptre,  and 
then  they  bow  before  Him  in  feigned  solemnity, 
crying  “Hail,  King  of  the  Jews.”  But  not  a  word 
escapes  His  lips.  Then  they  snatch  the  reed 
from  His  hands,  and  smite  with  it  the  crown  of 
thorns,  pressing  the  sharp  points  still  deeper  into 
the  skin,  but  He  utters  not  a  word,  for  thus  He  is 
purchasing  for  sinners  eternal  life. 

Only  with  the  exhaustion  of  His  tormentors  did 
the  mocking  cease,  and  then  they  lead  Him  back 
to  Pilate.  And  as  He  stands  there  fainting,  bleed¬ 
ing,  wearing  the  purple  robe  and  the  thorn-crown, 
the  Governor  makes  one  more  appeal  to  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  Sanhedrim.  “Behold  the  man!’’ 
as  if  he  had  said.  See  how  He  has  suffered,  and  an 
innocent  man,  too,  and  now  suffer  me,  through 
pity,  to  let  Him  go.  But  the  old  cry  comes  back 
again  “Crucify  Him.”  Very  well,  says  Pilate, 
if  you  want  to  crucify  Him  do  so,  “  for  I  find  no 
fault  in  Him.”  In  reply,  the  Jewish  priests  de¬ 
clare  that  by  their  law  He  has  already  been  con¬ 
demned  on  the  charge  of  blasphemy  “because  He 
made  Himself  the  Son  of  God,”  but  they  will  not 
consent  to  take  Him  away  from  the  Roman  Court 
room,  since  Pilate’s  decree  wais  necessary,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  His  execution  legal.  The  agitation 
of  the  Boman  Governor  is  increased  by  those 
words  “  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God  ”  (John 
xix.  8),  and  he  once  more  seeks  a  private  inter¬ 
view  with  his  prisoner.  “  Whence  art  Thou  ?  ’• 
he  asks  earnestly,  eager  to  know  something  about 
the  lineage  and  the  mission  of  this  wonderful 
man.  But  Jesus  is  silent,  until  astonished  and 
indignant,  Pilate  reminds  the  bleeding  One  of  his 
authority  as  a  Boman  Judge,  and  of  his  power  to 
sentence  Him  to  death  or  to  deliver  Him  from  His 
enemies.  Jesus  now  condescends  to  speak,  and 
first.  He  assures  Pilate  that  ail  his  power  over  His 
person  and  life  are  only  by  the  permission  of  God ; 
and  second.  He,  in  wondrous  pity  and  love  for 
this  weak  man.  He  computes  bis  sin  to  be  less 
in  guilt  than  that  of  the  hard-hearted  priests  who 
delivered  Him  to  be  condemned  (John  xix.  9-11). 

The  end  is  drawing  near.  The  chief  priests  join 
with  the  mob  in  the  demand  for  His  crucifixion 
(Luke  xxili.  23).  They  threaten  Pilate  loudly 


that  they  will  accuse  him  before  Gissar  tor  ua- 
faithfulness  If  he  hesitates  any  longer  (John  xix. 
12),  and  this  arrow  pierces  through  all  the  sincer¬ 
ity  of  the  cowardly  Governor.  He  oared  more  for 
the  favor  of  Rome’s  Emperor  than  for  the  favor  of 
God,  and  after  one  more  fruitless  appeal  be  wash¬ 
es  his  hands  before  them,  as  if  by  this  act  he 
could  throw  upon  them  all  the  reeponsibillty 
(Matt,  xxvii.  24,  25),  and  then  he  utters  the  fatal 
word  which  seals  the  sentence  of  death.  In  John 
xix.  14  he  taunts  the  Jews  in  regard  to  their  Mes¬ 
sianic  hopes.  “  Behold  your  King  I  ”  but  the  only 
answer  was  “Crucify  Him  !  Away  with  Him  I” 
To  this  Pilate  answered  “Shall  I  crucify  your 
King  ?  ”  but  the  reply  was  instantly  “  We  have  no  ; 
King  but  Cffisar,”  and  by  these  words  Israel, 
through  her  ecclesiastical  representatives,  re¬ 
nounced  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  and  the  na¬ 
tional  apostasy  was  culminated. 

The  haughty  Roman  Governor  sits  no  longer  on 
the  judgment-seat;  he  has  passed  to  a  higher  tri¬ 
bunal,  to  be  himself  judged.  The  hands  which 
scourged  Him  have  mouldered  to  dust.  The  lips 
which  spat  upon  Him  and  that  cried  “Crucify 
Him,”  are  sealed  in  death.  Eighteen  hundred 
years  separate  us  from  that  scene  of  derision  and 
rejection,  but  still  we  hear  the  echo  oi  Pilate’s 
words  “Behold  the  man!”  Behold  Him,  inno¬ 
cent  of  any  fault,  yet  despised  and  rejected  of 
men.  Behold  Him,  silent  before  His  accusers 
and  under  the  lash,  when  by  a  word  He  might 
have  summoned  legions  of  angels  to  His  rescue. 

On  any  other  theory  than  that  of  the  Bible,. how 
can  we  explain  this  shame  and  agony  in  the  palacih.- 
of  Pilate  ?  If  God  could  have  saved  Him,  He 
was  cruel  not  to  do  it.  If  He  could  have  saved 
Himself,  it  was  suicidal  not  to  do  it.  Ah !  God 
has  told  why.  We  know  the  glorious  mean¬ 
ing  of  all  that  shame  and  agony,  we  know  the 
grand  significance  of  that  unresisting  silence,  a&d* 
while  we  gaze  pityingly  upon  the  sufferer,  yet  we 
praise  God  for  every  insult,  every  blow,  every 
drop  of  blood,  for  their  language  to  us  blends 
with  prophecy — “He  was  bruised  for  our  Iniqui¬ 
ties”;  “By  His  stripes  we  are  healed.”  Pilate 
asked  “What  will  I  do  with  Jesus?”  Each 
teacher  should  press  home  the  question  to  the 
scholars  “  What  will  you  do  with  Jesus  ?”  Pilate 
condemned  Him ;  the  Jews  rejected  Him.  But  I 
would  far  rather  stand  in  Pilate’s  place  at  the 
judgment  day;  I  would  rather  be  the  man  that 
scourged  Him,  that  spat  in  His  face,  that  pressed, 
the  crown  of  thorns  down  on  His  brow — yes,  I 
would  rather  stand  in  the  place  of  Caiaphas,  than 
in  the  place  of  a  Sunday-school  pupil  who  in  the 
midst  of  the  blazing  light  of  the  Gospel,  rejects 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  greater  the  light,  the 
greater  will  be  the  condemnation. 


LADY  HAVELOCK. 

At  last  they  have  met  again  ! 

Not  on  the  field  of  the  slain, 

Not  where  the  fight  is  won 
Under  a  burning  sun ; 

But  away  from  the  toil  and  strife 
They  have  met  in  the  world  of  life. 

And  they  walk  by  the  tranquil  river 
Together  forever  and  ever. 

For  twenty-five  long  years 

She  has  looked  through  her  widow’s  tears. 

Back  to  the  stirring  past. 

When  she  shook  at  the  trumpet’s  blast, 

And  knew  that  for  weal  or  woe 
Her  dearest  needs  must  go. 

For  he  stayed  not  for  love  or  beauty. 

Loyal  alone  to  his  duty. 

What  days  did  she  live  through  then ! 

On  the  lips  of  a  thousand  men 

Was  the  name  that  was  dearest  to  hex; 

And  amid  the  rush  and  the  stir 
How  proudly  her  heart  would  beat 
As  she  heard  in  the  crowded  street 
Of  “  Havelock's  saints  ”  and  their  deeds. 

And  knew  for  his  country’s  needs 

He  stood  ’mid  the  shot  and  the  rattle 

Of  the  terrible  field  of  battle.  ^ 

Did  her  cheek  flush  rod  uc  she  heai^i 
How  the  heart  of  the  Queen  was  stirred  ? 

Did  she  lift  her  head  the  higher. 

When  he  in  the  thick  of  the  fire. 

Victorious  ever,  went  on 
Till  fight  after  fight  was  won  ? 

Did  the  women  think  of  her 
When  they  hailed  him  Deliverer  ? 

Did  she  know  how  the  mothers  blessed  him 
And  the  little  ones  caressed  him  ? 

And  how  strong  he  was  to  save. 

How  noble,  true,  and  brave  ? 

Alas  I  as  they  praised  his  name 
Crowning  his  head  with  fame. 

Swiftly  the  message  sped — 

“  The  hero  you  love  is  dead.” 

The  shouts  were  loud  in  the  air 
As  they  raised  in  the  public  square 
The  memorial  of  him; 

But  the  widow’s  eyes  were  dim,  , 

And  the  years  were  long  to  wait ! 

Now  at  last  at  the  open  gate  ^ 

She  has  seen  her  own  again 
And  forgotten  the  parting  pain. 

And  she  finds  that  bis  honors  are 
Not  for  his  might  in  war. 

Not  that  he  used  a  sword. 

But  that  he  served  his  Lord, 

And  away  from  the  noise  and  strife 
They  are  living  a  glad  new  life. 

And  their  peace  shall  flow  as  a  river 
In  heaven  forever  and  ever. 

—Marianne  Farnlngham. 

INDIAN  HOMES  AND  L&BORS. 

In  his  annual  report,  just  completed,  on  our 
Indian  affairs,  Commissioner  Price  states  that 
“  the  operations  and  results  of  the  last  year 
in  the  different  agencies  will  compare  favora¬ 
bly  with  any  one  of  the  preceding  years.  Land 
has  been  opened  to  cultivation,  houses  for  In¬ 
dian  residences  have  been  built,  schools  open¬ 
ed  and  operated,  and  in  many  cases  and  in 
various  ways  the  cause  of  civilization  general¬ 
ly,  advanced.”  The  Commissioner  speaks  of 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  agents  of  the  right 
stamp,  and  says  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  causes  which  operate  to  retard  the 
improvement  of  the  Indians.  The  cooperation 
of  religious  societies  i«  regarded  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  as  a  very  important  auxiliary  in  the 
civilization  of  the  Indians,  and  he  points  to  the 
benefits  derived  from  their  work  during  the 
past  few  years.  The  present  appropriations 
are  regarded  as  entirely  too  small  to  compass 
the  ends  to  be  obtained  within  a  reasonable 
time.  Mr.  Price  says :  “  If  $1,000,000  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes,  given  now,  will  save  several 
millions  in  the  future,  it  is  a  wise  economy  to 
give  that  million  at  once,  and  not  dole  it  out 
in  small  sums  that  do  but  little  good.” 

Under  the  head  of  deficiencies  in  appropri¬ 
ations,  the  Commissioner  says:  “The  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  in  the  regular  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  for  the  support  of  the  Indians 
during  the  fiscal  year,  proved  to  be  entirely 
insufficient,  niainly  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
beef  and  fiour.  The  amount  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Sioux,  in¬ 
cluding  transportation  of  all  supplies  from 
steamboat  landings  and  termini  of  railroads 
to  agencies,  is  $1,076,000,  of  which  at  least 
$50,000  will  be  required  for  transportation, 
making  a  deficiency  of  $600,000,  for  which  an 
estimate  wiil  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  its 
next  session.  As  this  amount  is  due  under 
treaty  stipulations,  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  fur¬ 
nished.  The  only  other  deficiency  to  be  pro  • 
vided  for  by  Congress  will  be  about  $50,000  for 
‘  transportation  of  Indian  supplies.’  ” 

In  reference  to  the  education  of  the  Indians, 
the  report  says :  Exclusive  of  the  five  civilized 
tribes,  the  whole  number  of  Indian  pupils  at¬ 
tending  school  the  past  year  has  been  8,508. 
Of  these,  468  were  in  attendance  at  the  Car¬ 
lisle,  Hampton,  and  Forest  Grove  training- 
schools,  Of  the  remainder,  4,510  attended 
reservation  boarding  schools,  and  3,998  reser¬ 
vation  day  schools.  The  average  attendance 
for  the  year  has  been  5,249.  Industrial  train¬ 
ing  for  boys  is  carried  on  at  agency  boarding 
schools.  A  system  of  district  schools  will  be 
established  in  Indian  settlements,  which  will 
serve  not  only  as  centres  of  enlightenment  for 
these  neighborhoods,  but  will  give  suitable 
employment  to  returned  students,  especially 
the  young  women,  for  whom  it  is  specially  dif¬ 
ficult  to  provide.  To  erect  necessary  build- 
ing;s  and  pay  teachers  for  such  district  schools 


will  require  another  increase  in  appropriations,  I 
which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  wanting.  Com¬ 
missioner  Price  renews  his  suggestion  of  last 
year,  that  the  example  of  New  York  in  extend¬ 
ing  her  common  school  system  over  her  In¬ 
dian  reservations,  and  employing  educated  In¬ 
dians  as  teachers,  is  a  must  sensible  one  for 
other  States  to  follow.  The  results  thereof 
would  be  no  less  valuable  to  the  State  than  to 
the  general  Government.  The  appropriations 
for  education  for  the  current  year,  in  addition 
to  the  amounts  regularly  appropriated  in  ful¬ 
filment  of  treaty  provisions,  aggr^ate  $489,- 
409,  and  appropriations  asked  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1884,  are  $917,000. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

UPON  MT  WOBD  SHE  DID. 

Her  hair  u)as  black.  *  But  black,’  she  sighed, 

‘  Is  very  much  too  cold  ’ ; 

And  so  she  bleached  her  locks  until 
They  looked  almost  like  gold. 

A  simple  satin  robe  she  wore. 

Which  closely  to  her  clung, 

(In  fact  it  was  extremely  scant,) 

And  from  her  belt  a  lily  pale 
And  four  sunflowers  hung — 

Four  big  sunflowers  hung. 

She  would  not  touch  a  bit  of  meat. 

But  oit  she  d  sit  and  weep 

To  think  the  broiled  chops  were  once 

Part  of  a  baby  sheep. 

‘And  O !  ’  she’d  moan,  *  these  seared  steaks. 

So  fiill  of  gravy  now,’ 

(This  was  a  slight  mistake,  1  think,) 

‘Once  wander^  o’er  the  fields  and  meads. 
Attached  to  a  cow — 

A  gentle,  browsing  cow.’ 

She  was  the  most  poetic  thing. 

She  wouldn’t  harm  a  fly ; 

‘  Its  life  is  short  at  best,’  she’d  say, 

‘  0,  pray  don't  make  it  die  !  ’ 

The  very  cat  for  catching  mice 
In  tearful  voice  she  chid. 

And  then  at  last  she  maixied 

(And  seemed  quite  glad  to  get  him,  too,) 

A  butcher;  yes,  she  did — 

Upon  my  word  she  did  1 

— Maboabet  Extinoe. 

It  is  believed  that  the  orange  crop  of  Flor¬ 
ida  will  this  year  be  worth  nearly  double  that 
of  1881,  which  brought  over  $672,000. 

Student,  fresh  from  college,  to  conductor : 
“  I  wish  to  get  on  the  penultimate  car.”  Con¬ 
ductor:  “We  have  no  peanut  car;  you  can 
take  the  smoker.” 

A  stage  driver  at  Rossville,  S.  I.,  Thomas 
Du  Bois,  who  has  for  twenty  years  run  a  stage 
line  between  Huguenot  Station  and  Rossville, 
has  fallen  heir  to  an  estate  in  France  valued  at 
$100,000. 

The  Postoffice  Department  is  now  able  to 
sell  the  letter  sizes  of  stamped  envelopes  at 
$1  .80  per  1,000,  in  addition  to  the  postage, 
while  the  cost  twelve  years  ago  for  an  Inferior 
article  was  $4.80  per  thousand. 

The  famous  tavern  in  Fleet  street,  London, 
so  long  associated  with  the  names  of  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  and  other  literary  celebrities,  is 
about  to  be  demolished,  as  is  also  a  house 
once  the  residence  of  the  famous  angler,  Izaak 
Walton. 

Prof.  Evangelinus  Apostolides  Sophocles, 
who  has  been  teaching  (Ireek  at  Harvard  for 
more  than  thirty-seven  years,  is  now  seventy- 
five  years  of  age.  He  lives  a  retired,  quiet, 
and  simple  life,  spending  much  time  with  his 
pets,  of  which  he  has  many,  principally  chick¬ 
ens  and  pigeons. 

A  lease  for  999  years  nowadays  is  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  a  sale,  but  such  a  lease  has 
just  expired  in  England,  and  the  property  has 
i everted  to  the  original  owner,  the  Church  of 
England,  it  is  thus  legally  decided  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  had  a  corporate  entity 
since  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  cne  General  Director 
of  Telegraphs  of  Italy,  the  municipal  authori¬ 
ties  of  Rome  have  ordered  to  be  placed  upon 
the  house  No.  17  Via  dei  Prefetti  a  tablet  with 
th?  following  self-explanatory  inscription  ;  “S. 
P.  O.  R.  In  this  house  lived  Samuel  Finley 
tn*>m~>'«bruiry  2U  IHW;  tO  Jauu- 
ary  5, 1831.  He  was  the  Inventor  of  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Telegraph.  Born  in  Charlestown,  April  22, 
1791 ;  died  in  New  York,  April  2,  1872.” 

Adelaide  Phillips,  who  recently  died  abroad, 
was  the  child  of  poverty,  and  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  musical  cultivation  seemed  closed 
to  her,  when  most  opportunely  she  won  the 
attention  and  interest  of  Jenny  Lind.  Her 
sympathy  and  generc>sity  towards  struggling 
artists  are  well  known,  and.  urged  by  her  ad¬ 
vice  and  assisted  pecuniarily  by  her  and  oth¬ 
ers,  Miss  Phillips  spent  several  years  abroad 
under  the  best  instructors. 

Farm  and  Fireside  says :  “  As  soon  as  the 
grape-vines  have  dropped  all  their  leaves,  and 
the  wood  has  thoroughly  ripened  and  harden¬ 
ed,  enough  of  the  surplus  growth  of  the  vine 
should  be  cut  off  to  supply  next  season’s  lot  of 
‘cuttings.’  These  ‘cuttings’  should  be  made 
as  soon  as  pruned  from  the  vine,  making  three¬ 
eyed  cuttings,  and  leaving  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  of  extra  wood  above,  and  about  an  inch 
below  the  upper  and  lower  eyes,  to  prevent 
shrivelling  and  drying  out.  Tie  in  bundles  of 
one  hundred,  label  properly,  and  then  pack  in 
a  box  in  sand  in  the  cellar.  As  soon  as  the  box 
can  be  properly  prepared  in  the  Spring,  the 
‘  cuttings  ’  should  be  carefully  planted. 

The  idea  that  American  grapes  are  unsuit¬ 
able  fur  the  manufacture  of  raisins,  must  be 
considerably  staggered  by  the  announcement 
In  the  Riverside  Press  of  San  Bernardino  coun¬ 
ty,  Cal.,  that  the  raisin  crop  of  that  State  this 
year  will  aggregate  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  boxes.  In  1878  the  reports 
of  the  assessors  did  not  mention  that  any  such 
industry  existed.  Perhaps  it  did  not  then,  but 
in  three  years  it  had  reached  an  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  half  a  million  dollars’  worth,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing.  An  interesting  circum¬ 
stance  connected  with  it  is  that  all  of  this 
year’s  crop  was  raised  on  about  one  thousand 
four  hundred  acres,  while  to  produce  a  crop  of 
wheat  of  equal  value  25,000  acres  would  be  re¬ 
quired. 

You  may  place  the  barrels  of  apples  on  their 
sides,  and  leave  them  in  a  sheltered  and  shaded 
place  in  the  orchard  or  in  any  other  suitable 
spot.  Place  two  rails  or  large  poles  on  the 
ground,  so  as  to  raise  the  barrels  a  few  inches 
above  it.  Rain  will  not  be  likely  to  injure  them, 
but  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  temporary 
roof  of  boards.  There  would  be  no  danger  of 
their  freezing  until  late  in  November.  If  you 
cannot  barrel  them,  place  half  a  foot  of  straw 
on  a  dry  spot  of  ground,  and  pile  the  apples 
carefully  in  a  long  heap  and  cover  them  with 
two  or  three  inches  of  straw.  The  object  in 
placing  them  in  an  outhouse  opening  to  the 
north,  is  to  secure  a  cool  place,  a  dry  floor,  and 
shelter  from  rains.  They  are  also  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  cellar  or  fruit  room  before  freez¬ 
ing  weather. — Country  Gentleman. 

The  secret  of  failure  with  many  people  is 
laziness  ;  and  this  is  as  true  in  religious  as  in 
secular  life.  The  service  of  a  good  many 
Christians  is  sadly  wanting  in  that  element 
necessary  to  the  doing  of  everything  “.heartily, 
as  unto  the  Lord.”  It  seems  to  be  a  constitu- 
tioual  defect,  in  which  they  resemble  a  certain 
old  woman 

“  who  always  was  tired, 

Bhe  lived  in  a  house  where  no  help  was  hired 
Her  last  words  on  earth  were  ‘  Dear  friends,  I  an^oing 
Where  sweeping  alnt  done,  nor  churning,  nor  sewing. 
And  everything  there  will  be  just  to  my  wishes. 

For  where  they  don’t  eat  there’s  no  washing  of  dishes. 
And  though  there  the  anthems  are  constantly  ringing, 

I,  having  no  voice,  will  get  rid  of  the  singing ; 

Don’t  mourn  for  me  now,  and  don’t  mourn  for  me  never, 
For  I’m  going  to  do  nothing  forever  and  ever.’  ” 

Solid  Comfort. 

Nobody  enjoys  the  nicest  surroundings  if  in  bad 
heilth.  There  are  miserable  people  about  to-day 
to  whom  a  bottle  of  Parker’s  Ginger  Tonic  would 
bring  more  solid  comfort  than  all  the  medicine 
they  have  ever  tried. — News. 

Ladies  Pbefeb  Flobeston  CJologne  because 
they  find  this  combination  of  exquisite  perfumes 
a  delightful  novelty. 

Hundreds  of  letters  from  those  using  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor  attest  its  value  as  a  restorer  of  gray 
hair  to  its  natural  color.  As  a  stimulant  and 
tonic,  preventing  and  often  curing  baldness,  and 
cleansing  and  soothing  the  scalp,  its  use  cannot 
be  too  strongly  recommended. 
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Love  and  Friendship. 

By  Key.  J.  F.  Dripps. 

Sq.  18mo . Price,  50  ots. 

In  the  Enemj^s  Country. 

16mo.  Illustrated . Price,  SI. 

The  Christian  Sabbath. 

By  Rer.  R.  L.  Dabney,  D.D. 

16nio . Price,  50  cts. 

New  Tracts. 

HAHIFESTATIOHS  OF  CHRIST. 

I6mo . Price  8  cts. 

THE  HnnSTEBlAL  OmCE. 

lOmo .  Price,  5  cts. 

THE  SOCIABLE,  THE  EITEBTAIIIMENT.  AHD 
THE  BAZAR. 

A  DISCUSSION  OF  CHURCH  CUS’TOMS. 

By  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Myers. 

16mo . Price,  10  cts. 

PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIAH  HI8SMS. 

SZmo  . Price  5  cts. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Superintendent, 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


agents  !  BOOK  AGENTS ! 

SUNLIGHTahdSHADOW 

fS&^Johin  B*  Goughs 

We  wmnt  1000  more  Ageate  to  eell  thU  boo^ 

Everyone  laoghe  and  cne#  over  H.  Tent  of  Thoueande 
are  now  waiting  fbr  it.  Miniitere  tar  speed  xt. 

The  temperance  cause  it  now  “  boomtnq,^  and  mU  it  the  DcW 
•elling  book  ever  imued.  Now  is  the  time  to  work  for  Holiday 
deUvery.  Send  for  circnlare  and  eee  our  Special  Terms, 
Kt  l$e  WOKTUINOTON  4*  €0.»  Alarifbrds  Couk. 


PIICADITCT  niQI  PQ  Furnished  Agents- 
UntAr  to  I  DIDL.tOs6ooiii«atniUoB8jf70ez 

traDmtares.  Both  Tenloaa  NewTestaaMat  AfLPV'rC  lif  ilffrR 
FOItSHBB&  MCMACKIN.Cincinnati.O.  Wv ARiDiJ 


J.  FROST, 

lAnd  and  aeneral  Asrent, 

430  Sixth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prosecutes  claims  before  the  Executive  Departments  and 
Congress.  Land  Claims,  Patent  Claims,  Pension,  Back-pay, 
and  Bounty  Claims.  Agent  for  purchase  and  sale  of  lands 
and  land  scrip.  Correspondence  with  Land-men,  Settlers 
Inventors,  and  Soldiers,  solicited.  State  yonr  case,  and 
direct  to  Box  613,  Washington,  D.  C. 


COLGATE  &  CO’S 


CASHMERE  BOUQUET 

TOILET  SOAP. 


The  novelty  and  exceptional 
streng^th  of  its  perfuin<)  are  the 
peculiar  fascinations  of  this  luxu¬ 
rious  article,  which  has  acquired 
popularity  unequalled  by  ^y  Toi¬ 
let  Soap  of  home  or  foreigrn  manu¬ 
facture. 


R.  H.  MAOY  &  CO., 

14th  St.,  SIXTH  AYE.,  and  13th  St.,  NEW  VOBK. 

OBANU  CENTBAL  FANOT  AND  DBX  OOODB 
«rMsBI  JMIMUIT.  * 

WE  ABE  CONSTANTLY  ADDING  NOVELTIES  TO  OUB 
ALREADY  LABGB  STOCK  OF  FALL 


MUSIC 

Immanuel. 

A  new  Cantata  by  W.  HOWASD  D0AII8  excels  In  appro 
prlate  Songs  and  Recitations  tor  Christmas  oelebratloas. 
•30  per  100  Copies ;  35  Cents  each  by  Mall. 

Glory  to  God. 

Christmas  Service  No.  6,  by  Bov.  Bobut  Lowbt. 
16  pages  of  Songs  and  Scripture  Selections  especially 
prepared  for  Services  at  Christmas  Umes.  Easily  ren¬ 
dered  with  fine  effect. 

•4  per  lOO  Copies ,  5  Cents  each  by  Mail. 

Christmas  Annual  No.  13. 

BMUtlful  Carols  by  Messrs.  Lowbt,  Doan8  Main,  and 
others. 

•3  per  lOO  Copies  ;  4  Cents  each  by  Hail. 
WAll  of  the  above  are  Now;  the  set  will  be  sent  for 
examination  on  receipt  of  35  cents.  U.  8.  Postage  Stamp* 
will  be  received. 

t^AJM  Cataitmuof  owr  Ckritimat  CcmtcUat.Serviett,  Cants 
and  Antkemt,  tmtfree  on  appUeatUm. 

BIGLOW^  MAIN, 


SUITS 


WRAPS 


70  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


81  Randolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


DCTTER  than  EVER! 

nr  I  I  rn  home  and  heaven. 

•w  HI  I  I  M 1 1  400  beat  authors.  Proee  and  Poetry. 
Introduction  by  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.  This  elegant  Home 
Book  made  more  beautiful.  Revised.  Entire  new  Plates. 
40  pages  added.  34  new  authors.  $1.76.  On  this,  Blblee, 
and  our  new  Cyclopedia,  9900  a  month  to  Agents. 

••  ••  TREAT,  Publisher,  New  York. 

AffOntc  Mnreh’s  New  Book,  UfMnInil 

AgeniS  DAYS  OF  THE  SON  OF  MAN.  ITaniBfl 
Sells  fast,  pieces:  and  instructs  all.  A  very  choice  gift. 
“  His  highest  theme  and  his  bestthought.”— C]kiq><a>ii  Power. 
J.  C.  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Cor.  7th  k  Chestnut  bts.,  Phll’a,  Pa. 


AGENTS  Wanted 

works  of  character ;  great  variety;  DUOKoOfc  DIDI08 
low  in  price:  ust;  iiccd4Hl  everywhere jJLlberffil  term*. 

Drmdir.ts  Currelaon  ft  66  N.  Fourth  St.,  ^iladclphia.  I*Bs 


AfiFIITQ  wftntedforthe  immensely  popnlar  book,  Tto 
■  vUvesofall  the  Presidents  oC^U,S.  rnmptHi 
In  one  Urge  elegant  Illustrated  volume.  The  fastest  selling  book 
InAmericft.  Immense  profits  to  agenta.  Every  Intelligent  per* 
sonwantsit.  Any  one  can  become  a  successful  agent.  Liberal 
terms  firee.  Address  Haixstt  Book  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 


Latest  and  great-  AIITIICU  By  J.  M.  Stillman 
est  Choir  Book  I  HU  I  HCM  and  8.  W.  Straub. 

TREASURES! 

Richest  collection  of  Sacred  Music  extant.  Con¬ 
tains  the  finest  pieces  of  the  best  writers.  380 
pages,  tinted  paper.  S13  per  dozen. 

49*  14  PAGE  Descriptive  Pamphlet  FBEE.  -«5 
S.  W.  STRAUB,  Publisher,  Chicago,  III. 
Sabbath  Schools,  examine  our  Uusic  Books.  Pages  tree. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

OffUe,  No.  119  Hroadway. 

FIFTY-EIGHTH  SEIHI-ANIIAL  STATEMERT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the 
First  day  of  JULY,  1882. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  .  .  -  $3,000,000  00 
Beserve  for  Unearned  Pre¬ 
miums,  .  1,007,687  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  -  800,459  97 

Net  Surplus. .  1,661,572  10 


CASH  ASSETS, 


-  $6,838,719  07 


FOB  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN,  AND  OUB  ASSORTMENT 
OF  CLOAKS  AND 


IN  ALL  THE  LATEST  STYLES,  CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED 
IN  QUALITY  AND  PRICE. 

WE  ARE  DISPLAYING  A  MAGNIFICENT  LINE  OF  ALL¬ 
BILK  OTTOMAN 

DRESS  SILKS 

IN  37  DIFFERENT  SHADES,  INCLUDING  THE  NOVELTY 
COLORS  OF  ELECTRIC,  TERRA  COTTA,  *C. 

WE  HAVE  ALSO  A  FINE  LINE  OF 
THE  VERY  BEST  QUALITY 
OF  SILK 

PLUSHES 

IN  ALL  THE  CHOICEST  COLORS.  OUR  LINE  OF  COL¬ 
ORED  DRESS  SILKS  AT  $1.17  (worth  $1.50),  IS 
COMPLETE  WITH  EVERY  COLOR. 

MAIL  ORDERS  PILLED  WITH  PROMPTNESS  AND 
DESPATCH. 

0.  H.  MAOY  &  00. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 

A  are  certainly  best,  having  been  so  decreed 
O  at  every  Great  World’s  Industrial 
Competition  for  Sixteen  Y'ears  ;  no  other  American 
Organs  having  been  found  equal  at  any.  Also  Cheapest. 
Style  109 ;  3(  octaves ;  sufficient  compass  and  power,  with 
best  quality,  for  popular  sacred  and  secular  music  In 
schools  or  families,  at  only  S33,  One  hundred  other 
styles  at  $30,  $57,  $66,  $72,  $78,  $93,  $108,  $114  to  $500  and 
up.  The  largest  styles  are  wholly  unrivalled  by 
any  other  Organs.  Also  for  easy  payments.  New  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  free.  . 

UT  A  MAO  Tbls  Company  has  commenced  the  manu- 
faoture  of  Upright  Grand  Pianos,  In¬ 
troducing  important  Improvements ;  adding  to  power  and 
beauty  of  tone  and  durability.  fVUl  not  require  tuning  one- 
quarter  at  inucA  at  other  Pianoi.  Illustrated  Circulars  Free. 

The  MASON  Si  HAMLIN  Organ  and  Piano  Co., 
154  Tremont  St..  Boston;  46  E.  11th  St.,  New  York;  119 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

AYER’S  . 

Ague  Cure 

contains  an  antidote  for  aU  malarial  disor¬ 
der*  which,  so  far  as  known,  is  used  in  no  other 
remedy.  It  contains  no  Quinine,  norany  mineral 
nor  deleterious  substance  whatever,  and  conse¬ 
quently  produces  no  injuriotu  effect  upon  the  con¬ 
stitution,  but  leaves  the  system  as  healthy  as  it 
was  before  the  attack. 

WE  WARRANT  AYER’S  AGUE  CURE  to 
cure  every  case  of  Fever  and  Ague,  Intermittent 
or  Chill  Fever,  Remittent  Fever,  Dumb  Ague, 
Bilious  Fever,  and  Liver  CompWnt  caused  by 
malaria.  In  case  of  failure,  after  due  trial,  deal¬ 
ers  are  authorized,  by  our  circular  dated  July 
Ist,  1882,  to  refund  the  money. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  MaM. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Banks .  aiieiSlS  M 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Real  Estate  (worth  •3,166,550)..  1,863,737  44 
United  States  Stocks  (market  value)..  3,098,750  •• 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) .  931,350  99 

State  and  Hunlcipal  Bonds  (market 

value) .  188,500 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  •1,505- 

913) . 1,007,450  99 

Interest  dne  on  1st  Jnly,  1883  .  80,074  91 

Preminms  nncolleeted  and  in  hands 

of  Agents .  8»,143  88 

Real  Estate .  86,440 

’Tntm.r  ||£o»O,710  07 

OKAS.  J.  MABTIH,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


HANOYER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  BKOASWAY,  NEW  TOES. 

nfty-ninth  Semi-Annual  Statemeat,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  January  1, 1888. 

Cash  CapitaL  -  -  -  -  $1,000,000  00 

Beserve  for  Be-Insurance,  -  635,741  16 

Beserve  for  ether  Liabilities,  06,655  57 
Net  Surplus,  -  .  .  .  832,744  56 


Total  Assets, 


3,565,141  29 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,326,900) . $1,646,967  6$ 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  in  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  183,780  00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office .  70,967  60 

Cash  in  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums...  104,020  2$ 

Loans  on  Call,  amply  secured .  12,676  00 

State  and  City  Bonds .  114,030  00 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  467,111  60 

Railroad  Stock .  14,000  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company's  Stocks .  61,460  00 

Accrued  Interest .  11,168  41 

-  $1,666,141  It 

BENJ.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

1.  BEMBEN  LANE,  Vloe-Pre*.  and  Seo’y. 
CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Ass’t  Sec’y. 

THOMAS  JAMES,  Actuary. 

CONTINENTAL 

(FIRE)  INSURANCE  CO. 

OFFICES  (New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Oontinental  { Brooklyn,  oor.  Court  and  Moatague  Ste. 
Buildings.  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  re-insurance . •1,501,513  88 

Reserve  ample  for  all  other  claims .  383,548  64 

Capital . 1,600.000  M 

Net  Surplus .  1,435,339  85 

Total  Cash  Asset*,  July  1, 1888.. •4,809,4000.5 
This  Company  conducts  its  business  under  the  reetrlc- 
tlons  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Sofety 
Funds  together  equal  •1,100,000. 

DIBMCTOaa: 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

!  H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vioe-Prealdent. 

I  P\  C.  MOORE,  8d  Vice-President. 


!  Samuel  d.  baboock, 

I  GEORGE  bliss, 

8.  B.  OHITT^DSN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HU8TBD, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  OLAFLIN, 
8EYMOUB  L.  HUSTED, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 
WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 

E.  W.  00RLIE8, 

GEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FBA8BB, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Dent 
CHAS.  H.  OUTCHER, 
$*c.  Brooklyn  OepL 


SAMUEL  A.  8AWTEB, 
HENRY  B.  HYDE, 

JNO.  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
WELLINGTON  OLAPF, 
HENRY  F.  BPAULDIEO, 
RICHARD  A.  M’OUBDT 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
BDWABD  MARTIN, 
BBADI8H  JOHNSON, 

B.  M.  BUCKlNGHAlg, 

J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER, 
LAWRENCE  TUBHUBB. 

CTRU$  PECK, 

Sesretarv. 

A.  M.  KIRRY, 

$•0.  L*e*  0*0. 


Washingpton  Life  Insurance  Company 


OF  NEW  YOEK. 

Office,  Coal  and  Iron  Excliange, 

Corner  Oourtlandt  and  Ohuroh  Streets. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr. 
Assets, . 


-  President. 

$6,500,000 


In  this  Company,  during  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  after  failure  to  pay  the  premiums,  the  policy-holder  li 
fyOg  protected. 

Ist.  Should  he  die  during  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  the  full  amount  of  the  policy  would  be  paid,  together  wl2 
the  balance  of  nnuaed  dividends. 

9d.  Should  be  survive  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  while  there  yet  remains  one  dollar  to  bl*  credit,  he  may  pay 
bis  premium  tor  the  balance  ot  the  year,  his  poUoy  being  held  by  hi*  dividends  in  tuU  force  to  all  intent*  and  parpoesK 
no  medical  re-examlnatlon  being  required. 

WM.  HAXTUN,  Vloe-Preeident  and  Secretary.  0YBU8  MUNN,  AaoiSMtut  Secretary, 

a.  B.  Feemoh,  Superintendent  of  Agendee.  Isbaxl  0.  FinaoN,  Actuary.  Dr.  B.  W.  MOOexady,  Medical  Ssaastoer. 


CSZI 
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brotherhood.  He  would  have  a  State  of  pecu¬ 
liar  people.  He  put  the  whole  of  his  fortune 
and  the  whole  of  bis  life  into  the  undertaking. 
He  had  constant  trouble,  bickering,  and  disap¬ 
pointment  without  end.  And  when  at  the  last 
his  reason  gave  way,  there  was  not  much  to 
show  for  bis  large  expenditure.  But  he  had 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  edifice  out  of  sight, 
and  saw  nothing  of  the  edifice  that  was  des¬ 
tined  to  rise  on  the  solid  but  unimposing  foun¬ 
dations.  He  did  his  life-work  well;  and  the 
results  of  it  are  still  visible,  and  will  last  while 
the  great  city  and  State  he  founded  endure. 


The  choice  of  Rev.  T.  Ralston  Smith  of  Buf¬ 
falo  for  Stated  Clerk  of  the  new  Synod  of  New 
York,  gives  much  satisfaction.  To  a  ready  and 
clear  grasp  of  business.  Dr.  Smith  joins  the 
necessary  popular  qualities  for  an  efficient  and 
agreeable  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  other 
officer,  the  Rev.  J.  Wilford  Jacks,  who  was 
chosen  Permanent  Clerk,  has  long  been  the 
efficient  and  successful  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Romulus.  The  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  former  Synod  of  Geneva,  he  also 
brings  a  valuable  experience  to  the  discharge 
of  his  present  duties.  It  can  be  said  with  truth 
—Dr.  J.  Aspinwall  Hodge  acting  throughout 
as  Temporary  Clerk— that  the  honors  of  Synod 
were  widely  and  impartially  distributed. 

The  sudden  entire  destruction  of  one  of  our 
fashionable  New  York  theatres  late  on  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon,  just  as  the  elaborate  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  first  appearance  of  Mrs.  Langtry 
were  finished,  is  already  thought  of  as  but  an 
incident  or  accident  of  the  week.  Not  a  single 
life  was  lost ;  but  we  tremble  to  think  what 
might  have  been  the  holocaust  of  the  frenzied 
and  unprepared,  had  the  flames  as  suddenly 
broken  out  only  a  few  hours  later,  when  the 
building  would  have  been  crowded  in  every 
part.  _ 

“Half  Hours  with  the  Lessons  of  1883”  is 
the  title  of  a  goodly  volume  of  brief  discourses 
on  the  International  Series  of  Sunday-school 
lessons  for  the  coming  year.  The  contributors 
are  Prof.  John  DeWitt  (now  of  Lane),  pastors 

C.  H.  Parkhurst,  W.  E.  Knox,  H.  D.  Ganse,  S. 
J.  Niccolls,  Arthur  Mitchell,  R.  R.  Booth,  How¬ 
ard  Crosby,  John  Hall,  H.  A.  Nelson,  T.  W. 
Hooper,  H.  A.  Edson,  W.  E.  Boggs,  Prof.  W. 
G.  Craig  (now  of  Chicago  Seminary),  Secretary 

D.  W.  Poor,  W.  G.  Morehead,  George  C.  Heck¬ 
man,  J.  T.  McCrory,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
others.  Some  of  these  furnish  more  than  one 
discourse.  The  volume  is  in  very  legible  type, 
so  that  middle-aged  and  older  readers  as  well 
as  those  younge^will  find  it  pleasant,  and  the 
matter  is  pertinent  and  helpful  throughout. 
The  Presbyterian  Board  has  rendered  a  good 
service  to  teachers  herein. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  issued  a  comely  vol¬ 
ume  of  sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  E.  A.  Wash¬ 
burn,  D.D.,  who  was  for  about  fifteen  years 
previous  to  his  widely  lamented  death,  the  rec¬ 
tor  of  Calvary  Episcopal  Church  in  this  city. 
These  discourses  are  pervaded  by  the  catholic 
and  philanthropic  spirit  of  Dr.  Washburn,  and 
although  here  printed  just  as  they  fell  from 
his  lips,  are  not  wanting  in  any  literary  quali¬ 
ty  in  order  to  their  enjoyment  by  even  fastidi¬ 
ous  readers.  The  discourse  on  the  late  Dr. 
Muhlenburg  was  evidently  a  labor  of  love, 
made  light  by  the  kindred  spirit  of  the  eulo¬ 
gist.  _ 

The  Missionary  Herald  for  November  comes 
to  us  with  more  than  double  its  usual  pages, 
by  this  generous  expedient  making  room  for 
usual  missionary  notes  and  letters,  and  what 
will  be  regarded  as  of  special  value,  the  papers 
read  by  the  Secretaries  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  American  Board  at  Portland.  These 
give  one  of  the  best  outlines  possible  of  the 
Board’s  work  from  the  start  to  the  present 
time.  The  fervor  and  impact  of  this  grand 
missionary  occasion  ought  to  remain  upon  the 
churches— and  to  this  result  Pastor  Burgess 
contributes  on  another  page. 


ter  was  written  to  point  out  “  this  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  of  fraternal  relations  on  the  proposed  ba¬ 
sis,”  and  declares  that  If  the  Southern  Church 
is  not  prepared  to  accept  such  ultimate  fusion 
as  “a  for^fohe  conclusion,”  it  must  embrace 
the  present  “opportunity  for  resistance,”  as  if 
it  were  the  last  ditch.  We  have  always  had 
doubts  as  to  the  breadth  and  the  strength  of 
the  great  principle  which  the  Church  South  is 
said  to  have  been  organized  to  maintain,  and 
never  have  believed  that  there  was  enough  of 
it  to  build  a  separate  Presbyterian  Church 
upon.  But  we  are  willing  that  our  Southern 
brethren  should  not  only  make,  but  continue, 
the  experiment,  until  they  are  convinced  that 
they  have  been  building  on  too  narrow  founda¬ 
tions.  What  we  have  asked  is  that  this  great 
principle  should  not  be  made  a  bar  to  frater¬ 
nal  relations,  and  in  that  request  the  Southern 
Church,  by  the  action  of  its  highest  judicatory, 
has  already  acquiesced.  If  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  friendly  fellowship  that  principle 
should  seem  to  become  minor,  when  contrast¬ 
ed  with  the  principles  which  are  drawing  us 
together  as  l^esbyterians,  or  should  gradual¬ 
ly  be  exhaled  under  the  warm  atmosphere  of 
Christian  love,  we  do  not  now  see  that  the  con¬ 
sequent  “fusion,”  with  all  of  blessing  that 
would  follow  it,  would  be  a  result  over  which 
the  South  would  have  occasion  to  mourn. 


THX  nw  YORK  XYAHOXLIST. 

H*.  isa  Warn*  utTMt, 

Tract  Sooletj  BaUdlac,  Boom  ». 

■KtrBT  M.  mu>,  Kdltor  aaU  Prorrlatar. 

T1BX8:  $t  •  Tear,  ia  Advaaee,  Postage  Paid. 

■Btezad  at  the  Boetoffloe  at  Hew  York,  as  eeooad-class 
Mail  Biateer. 

AdTMttsaaeeats  30  cents  a  line— 13  Unes  to  the  Inch. 

Oa  the  Fifth  Pace,  10  cento  a  line. 

Oa  the  Kichth  Pace,  W  cento  a  line. 

Marriacee  aad  Deaths,  not  orer  4  lines,  SO  cento, 
over  4  llaee,  10  cento  a  line. 

S9-Addreae  slmplf  New  York  STancelist,  Box  ZSSO, 
New  Tork.  Wemlt,  In  aU  cases,  by  Dhait,  Hoim  OaDxa, 
•r  Bawsraasi)  Lsma. 


in  political  matters  in  the  North,  many  of  us 
are  at  present  doing  our  best  to  overthrow  the 
“boss ’’system,  being  perfectly  willing  to  lose 
a  gubernatorial  election  in  the  State  of  NeW 
York  for  the  sake  of  teaching  the  “bosses” 
that  they  do  not  represent  the  honest  masses, 
and  that  they  must  take  back  seats.  I  think 
it  would  be  well,  if  in  the  dear  old  Church 
South,  such  men  as  the  writer  of  the  above  let¬ 
ter  would  let  the  ecclesiastical  bosses  know 
that  they  do  not  represent  the  best  spirit  in 
that  region,  and  that  it  would  be  fortunate  if 
they  would  take  back  seats,  too ! 

We  of  the  North  want  to  end  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter— to  be  friends,  brethren.  In  doctrine  we 
stand  just  where  the  Southern  Church  does : 
“One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,”  and  all 
that  keeps  us  apart  is— the  Southern  leaders. 

Washington,  N.  J.,  Oct.  34, 1883. 


do  what  is  right.  People  are  swayed  by  inter¬ 
ests  and  passions  more  than  by  knowledge.  It 
is  not  more  information,  but  better  charac¬ 
ter,  what  we  should  call  Christian  character, 
that  is  wanted.  And  we  are  glad  to  have  his 
opinion  in  support  of  the  one  we  have  so  often 
advanced. 

Another  point  in  this  connection  will  pos¬ 
sibly  surprise  some  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer  thinks  Americans  do  not  grumble  enough. 
They  tolerate  various  small  interferences  and 
dictations  which  Englishmen  would  resent. 
It  is  this  easy-going  readiness  to  permit  small 
trespasses  because  it  would  be  troublesome  or 
profitless  or  unpopular  to  oppose,  which  leads 
to  the  habit  of  acquiescence  in  wrong,  and  the 
decay  of  free  institutions.  Free  institutions 
can  be  maintained  only  by  citizens  each  of 
whom  is  instant  to  oppose  every  illegitimate 
act,  every  assumption  of  supremacy,  every  offi¬ 
cial  excess  of  power,  however  trivial  it  may 
seem.  We  are  constantly  forgetting  that 
“  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.”  It 
is  only  by  incessant  watchfulness  in  small 
things  that  abuses  and  usurpations  can  be 
prevented.  Lapses  from  higher  to  lower  forms 
begin  in  trifling  ways.  “  The  fact  is  that  free 
institutions  can  be  properly  worked  only  by 
men  each  of  whom  is  jealous  of  his  own  rights,-^ 
and  also  sympathetically  jealous  of  the  rights 
of  others — will  neither  himself  aggress  on  his 
neighbors,  in  small  things  or  great,  nor  toler¬ 
ate  aggression  on  them  by  others.  The  repub¬ 
lican  form  of  government  is  the  highest  form 
of  government ;  but  because  of  this  it  requires 
the.highest  type  of  human  nature— a  type  no¬ 
where  at  present  existing.” 

These  views  are  as  timely  as  they  are  sound. 
And  they  deserve  the  special  attention  of  our 
best  citizens  in  these  days  of  political  agita¬ 
tion  and  social  changes.  They  are  all  the- 
more  important  as  coming  from  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  foreigner  whose  sympathies  far  outrun  his 
antipathies,  if  he  has  any,  and  who  endeavors 
to  look  with  dispassionate  eyes  on  what  he 
sees  here.  He  has  an  abiding  faith  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  America,  and  says:  “The  world  has 
never  before  seen  social  phenomena  at  all  com¬ 
parable  with  those  presented  in  the  United 
States.  A  society  spreading  over  enormous 
tracts,  while  still  preserving  its  political  con¬ 
tinuity,  is  a  new  thing.  This  progressive  in¬ 
corporation  of  vast  bodies  of  immigrants  of 
various  bloods,  has  never  occurred  on  such  a 
scale  before.  Large  empires  composed  of  dif¬ 
ferent  peoples,  have  in  previous  cases,  been 
formed  by  conquest  and  annexation.  Then 
your  immense  plexus  of  railways  and  tele¬ 
graphs  tends  to  consolidate  this  vast  aggre¬ 
gate  of  States  in  a  way  that  no  such  aggregate 
has  ever  before  been  consolidated.”  And  he 
concludes  “  that  the  eventual  mixture  of  the 
allied  varieties  of  the  Aryan  race  forming  the 
population,  will  produce  a  more  powerful  type 
of  man  than  has  hitherto  existed,  and  a  type 
of  man  more  plastic,  more  adaptable,  more 
capable  of  undergoing  the  modifloations  need¬ 
ful  for  complete  social  life,  I  think,  that 
whatever  difficulties  they  may  have  to  sur¬ 
mount,  and  whatever  tribulations  they  ipay 
have  te  pass  through,  the  Americans  may  rea^ 
sonaniy  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
have  produced  a  civilization  grander  than  any 
the  world  has  known.” 


THE  FATE  OF  PROF.  PAENER’S  PARTY. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  Letters  of  Dr. 
Field  will  remember  his  description  of  Nukhl, 
the  great  midway  station  on  the  route  of  pil¬ 
grimage  from  Cairo  to  Mecca ;  and  his  account 
of  the  crafty  old  governor  who  tried  to  black¬ 
mail  them,  all  the  while  professing  friendship. 
This  governor  now  appears  in  a  new  character. 
Some  months  ago  Prof.  Palmer  of  Cambridge 
University,  England,  a  distinguished  Arabic 
scholar,  went  with  a  party  across  the  desert  to 
make  some  explorations.  Nothing  was  heard 
of  them,  and  after  a  time  great  anxiety  was 
felt  as  to  their  fate,  and  a  second  party  was 
sent  out  to  learn  what  had  become  of  them. 
This  party  had  reached  Akaba,  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and  there  learned  that  Prof. 
Palmer  and  his  two  leading  companions,  Capt. 
Gill  and  Lieut.  Charrington,  had  been  massa¬ 
cred  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Nukhl.  This 
x»rder  was  probably  given  when  Arabl  Pacha 
was  supposed  to  be  carrying  everything  before 
him  in  Egypt,  and  thus  stirred  up  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  hatred  of  foreigners  and  religious  fa¬ 
naticism  ;  but  now  that  the  English  are  victori¬ 
ous,  and  the  Khedive  anxious  to  do  everything 
^  please  his  deliverers  and  protectors,  the  gov- 
Wnor  of  Nukhl  is  likely  to  be  called  to  a  severe 
reckoning.  The  circumstances  show  the  most 
revolting  cruelty.  The  report  is  that  the  three 
men  were  led  to  the  top  of  a  precipice,  and 
given  their  choice  to  leap  over  or  be  shot.  The 
Captain  and  the  Lieutenant,  like  the  soldiers 
they  were,  decided  to  die  as  they  stood.  They 
were  shot,  and  their  bodies  have  been  found. 
Prof.  Palmer  made  the  leap,  and  as  his  body 
has  not  been  recovered,  there  is  a  bare  possi¬ 
bility  that  he  may  have  escaped,  although  the 
chances  are  that  he  was  dashed  to  pieces.  Such 
horrible  crimes  will  demand  a  terrible  reckon¬ 
ing  when  the  day  of  retribution  comes,  as  it  is 
likely  to  come  before  long. 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  2, 1882. 
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THE  MONAQHAH  CBNTEiranAL. 

The  Presbyterian  church  in  Dlllsburg,  Pa.,  cel¬ 
ebrated  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  occupa¬ 
tion  of  its  present  site  on  Monday,  the  23d  ult. 
It  was  organized  about  1742,  its  first  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  having  been  located  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant.  The  founders  were  Scotch-Irish,  and  In 
memory  of  their  former  home  in  Ulster,  the  church 
was  called  Monaghan.  The  district  is  a  portion 
of  the  far-famed  Cumberland  Valley,  though  the 
village  lies  within  the  limits  of  York  county. 

On  Sabbath,  the  22d,  a  memorial  communion 
service  was  held.  At  10:30  A.  M.  Monday  the 
pastor.  Rev.  J.  P.  Barbor,  delivered  an  address  of 
welcome.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  Ful¬ 
lerton,  a  former  pastor,  on  “  The  Grandeur  of  the 
Christian  Church,”  and  he  in  turn  by  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Logan,  one  of  the  spiritual  children  of 
Monaghan,  on  “What  is  Presbyterianism,”  mak¬ 
ing  a  most  admirable  address,  which  concluded 
the  exercises  of  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon 
Rev.  J.  A.  Murray,  D.D.,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  the  old¬ 
est  surviving  ex-pastor,  presented  the  history  of 
the  church  for  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  organ¬ 
ization,  ending  with  the  beginning  of  his  own  pas¬ 
torate  in  1842.  This,  with  a  brief  address  from 
Rev.  John  R.  Agnew,  occupied  the  afternoon.  In 
the  evening  Rev.  George  L.  Shearer,  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  also  a 
son  of  Monaghan,  presented  the  history  of  the 
last  forty  years.  The  attendance  was  very  large, 
including  many  of  those  formerly  connected  with 
the  church,  and  a  goodly  representation  of  minis¬ 
ters  from  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  in  session 
at  Harrisburg,  distant  thirteen  miles. 

The  first  preaching  services  were  held  about 
1742.  The  house  of  worship  first  erected 


HERBERT  SPENCER  ON  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the  distinguished  Eng¬ 
lish  author,  is  visiting  this  country  for  the  first 
time.  He  came  in  the  Summer,  but  his  health, 
which  is  infirm,  was  so  much  impaired  by  the 
voyage  that  he  has  been  unable  to  meet  many 
persons  since  his  arrival.  He  has  travelled 
quietly,  avoided  publicity  of  all  kinds,  and  has 
escaped  the  almost  omnipresent  interviewer. 
But  he  has  consented  to  give  the  public  some 
of  his  impressions  of  this  country,  through  his 
intimate  friend.  Prof.  E.  L.  Youmans,  editor  of 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly.  Professor  You¬ 
mans  was  one  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  earliest  admir¬ 
ers,  and  was  the  first  to  secure  the  publication 
of  his  works  in  this  country.  And  it  is  a  nota¬ 
ble  fact  that  Mr.  Spencer’s  English  fame  fol¬ 
lowed,  if  it  was  not  caused  in  large  part,  by  the 
notice  his  earlier  works  obtained  in  America. 
And  the  sale  of  his  works  in  this  country  has 
been  much  larger  than  in  England.  ’These 
facts  give  additional  interest  to  the  opinions 
of  a  writer  like  Mr.  Spencer,  whose  abilities 
are  conceded  even  by  those  who  dissent  most 
widely  from  some  of  his  speculations,  not  a 
few  of  which  seem  to  us  radically  unsound  and 
misleading. 

Mr.  Spencer  decidedly  objects  to  our  system 
of  interviewing.  He  thinks  that  to  have  to 
submit  to  cross-examination  under  penalty  of 
having  ill-natured  things  said  if  one  refuses,  is 
an  invasion  of  personal  liberty ;  and  it  implies 
an  undue  love  of  personalities.  And  he  thinks 
this  appetite  for  personalities  crops  out  in 
political  discussions  in  reckless  statements, 
which  are  bad  in  their  tendency.  And  most 
thoughtful  people  who  would  preserve  their 
self-respect  and  the  privacies  of  individual  life, 
will  quite  agrye  with  him.  It  is  now  strongly 
suspected  th^t  most  of  the  interviews  which 
are  publisher  in  the  daily  papers  were  prepar¬ 
ed  by  the  men  who  are  represented  as  having 
been  inter^^iewed,  and  it  is  even  said  that  in 
some  cases  they  pay  for  the  publication  of 
their  prat  Je,  for  the  sake  of  the  publicity  it 
gives  then.  It  sometimes  seems  that  there 
are  people  who  would  turn  themselves  inside 
out,  if  they  could  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
well  advsrtised  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Syencer  frankly  acknowledges  that  what 
he  has  seen  in  this  country  has  far  exceeded 
his  expectations.  The  English  books  on  Amer¬ 
ica  gave  him  no  adequate  idea  of  ihe  immense 
devebir^-<>’'^t  ($1  the  mAAeiiAl  eiviliaationlie  has 
found  here.  The  extent,  wealth,  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  our  cities,  and  especially  the  splendor 
of  New  York,  altogether  astonished  him.  He 
has  not  seen  Chicago  yet,  but  some  of  the 
smaller  cities  have  amazed  him  by  the  marvel¬ 
lous  results  of  one  generation’s  activity.  This 
material  development  is  largely  a  result  of  the 
good  fortune  of  having  such  a  rich,  great,  new 
country,  with  all  the  results  of  experience  to 
draw  from.  But  there  are  other  factors.  He 
says :  “  I  perceive  in  American  feices  generally 
a  great  amount  of  determination— a  kind  of 
‘  do  or  die  ’  expression ;  and  .this  trait  of  char¬ 
acter,  joined  with  a  power  of  work  exceeding 
that  of  any  other  people,  of  course  produces  an 
unparalleled  rapidity  of  progress.”  Here  we 
have  encouraged  inventiveness  by  patent  laws 
which  are  favorable  to  the  inventor,  and  so  to 
the  whole  country,  which  England  has  failed 
to  do.  The  enormous  museum  of  patents  which 
he  saw  at  Washington,  is  significant  of  the  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  inventors’  claims ;  and  the  na¬ 
tion  profits  immensely  from  having  in  this  di¬ 
rection  recognized  property  in  mental  products. 
Beyond  question,  in  respect  of  mechanical  ap¬ 
pliances,  the  Americans  are  ahead  of  all  na¬ 
tions. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture, 
which  we  give  in  Mr.  Spencer’s  own  words: 
“After  pondering  over  what  I  have  seen  of 
your  vast  manufacturing  and  trading  estab¬ 
lishments,  the  rush  of  traffic  in  your  street 
cars  and  elevated  railways,  your  gigantic  ho¬ 
tels  and  Fifth-avenue  palaces,  I  was  suddenly 
reminded  of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  recalled  the  fact  that  while  there 
was  growing  up  in  them  great  commercial  ac¬ 
tivity,  a  development  of  the  arts  which  made 
them  the  envy  of  Europe,  and  a  building  of 
princely  mansions  which  continue  to  be  the 
admiration  of  travellers,  their  people  were 
gradually  losing  their  freedom.  You  retain 
the  forms  of  freedom,  but  so  far  as  I  can  gath¬ 
er,  there  has  been  a  considerable  loss  of  the 
substance.  It  is  true  that  those  who  rule  you 
do  not  do  it  by  means  of  retainers  armed  with 
swords,  but  they  do  it  through  regiments  of 
men  armed  with  voting  papers,  who  obey  the 
word  of  command  as  loyally  as  did  the  depend¬ 
ents  of  the  old  feudal  nobles,  and  who  thus 
enable  their  leaders  to  override  the  general 
will,  and  make  the  community  submit  to  their 
exactions  as  effectually  as  their  prototypes  of 
old.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  each  of  your  citi¬ 
zens  votes  for  the  candidate  he  chooses  for  this 
or  that  office  from  President  downward,  but 
his  hand  is  guided  by  a  power  behind,  which 
leaves  him  scarcely  any  choice.  ‘  Use  your  po¬ 
litical  power  as  we  tell  you,  or  else  throw  it 
away,’  is  the  alternative  offered  to  the  citizen.” 
And  in  this  way  “the  sovereign  people”  is 
fast  becoming  a  puppet,  which  moves  and 
speaks  as  wire-pullers  determine. 

This  sharp  arraignment  of  a  vicious  political 
system,  an  abuse  of  American  institutions 
rather  than  the  product  of  their  legitimate 
working,  shows  how  carefully  Mr.  Spencer  has 
studied  what  is  taking  place.  The  political 
campaign,  which  has  opened  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  is  calculated  to  give  a  stranger 
a  confused  idea  of  our  political  condition.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  has  grown  up 
here  a  methc^  of  political  action  which  is 
neither  representative  nor  wholesome.  The 
best  men  in  all  parties  agree  that  our  politics 
need  revision  and  improvement.  Mr.  Spencer 
goes  back  of  the  notion  that  what  is  wanted 
is  more  education.  He  says  it  is  a  matter  of 
character,  not  of  knowledge.  “  But  for  the  uni¬ 
versal  delusion  about  education  as  a  panacea 
for  political  evils,  this  would  have  been  made 


We  give  a  jnvgpectus  of  The  Evangelist  on  the 
last  page.  As  wiXl  he  seen,  those  in  any  place  or 
congregation  who  interest  themselves  in  securing 
new  subscribers,  are  allowed  a  liberal  cash  com¬ 
mission.  As  a  further  inducement  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  subscriptions  for  the  paper  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  1883,  may  begin  at  any  time  previous  to 
1888  that  the  (mbscription  is  received  at  this  office. 


HR.  FALHER  ON  FRATERNAL.  RELATIONS. 

Amongthe  important  manifestoes  sent  out  by 
leaders  in  the  Southern  Church  to  arrest  the 
present  movement  toward  closer  relations  with 
our  body,  none  is  more  significant  than  the 
letter  of  Dr.  Palmer  of  New  Orleans.  The  sug¬ 
gestive  title  of  his  paper,  is  What  BeconcUiation 
upon  the  Atlanta  basis  imports  to  the  Southern 
Church.  He  states  with  great  earnestness  the 
specific  grounds  of  his  opposition  to  that  basis, 
some  of  them  general  and  some  special,  rela¬ 
ting  chiefly  to  questions  of  form  and  method. 
He  maintains  that  fraternity  already  exists, 
inasmuch  as  Christian  courtesies  are  often  ex¬ 
changed,  and  pastors  occasionally  cross  the 
line  of  separation.  His  chief  objection  to  the 
proposed  basis  lies  in  the  “modifying  expla¬ 
nation,”  which  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  in  its  behalf,  he  interprets  as  “a 
blow  between  our  eyes,  which  fairly  knocks 
the  fraternity  out  of  the  fraternal  relations.” 
The  acceptance  of  such  relations  on  such 
terms,  would  be,  in  his  judgment,  to  “  taint 
with  infamy  the  memory  of  dead  martyrs,” 
and  to  put  on  “'tl\e  livery  of  shame,”  and  to 
transmit  said  livery  “  as  an  heirloom  ”  to  com¬ 
ing  generations ;  and  so  on. 

The  main  point  in  the  protest  of  Dr.  Palmer, 
is  found  in  the  notion  that  the  Northern 
Chuhch,  iix  its  explanation,  is  still  charging 
Xfco  Bo.^ern  with  “  disloyalty  and  rebellion  ’* 
for  its  oouro»;  duxiii($  tfac-waf7“liB  bolds  essen¬ 
tially  that  the  Church  North  had  no  right,  as  a 
Church,  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  civil  issue 
then  pending,  and  that  it  should  now  admit 
that  all  such  expressions  of  opinion  were  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  true  conception  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the  State,  and 
should  therefore,  as  a  preliminary  step,  be 
confessed  and  renounced.  He  holds  that  any 
acceptance  of  ecclesiastical  relations  without 
such  preliminary  admission,  involves  fatal 
complicity  with  the  error  named,  and  conse¬ 
quently  “the  Southern  Church  gives  up  her 
principle,  and  dies  in  the  reconciliation.”  To 
all  this,  it  is  hardly  needful  tp  reply  that  under 
no  conditions  whatsoever  would  the  Northern 
Church  admit  any  such  principle,  or  consent 
to  be  gagged  or  fettered  by  it.  We  hold,  and 
shall  always  hold,  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  this  land,  of  whatever  name,  has  the  right, 
and  may  be  bound  by  the  highest  imperatives, 
to  express  its  solemn  opinion  and  judgment  in 
great  political  crises  such  as  our  civil  war  pre¬ 
sented.  If  the  surrender  of  this  right,  the  ab¬ 
rogation  of  this  duty,  were  to  be  made  a  formal 
condition  of  fraternal  relations  such  as  are  now 
proposed,  we  say  most  earnestly  that  such  re¬ 
lations  could  never  be  purchased  at  such  a 
price! 

But  we  are  entirely  willing  that  our  Southern 
brethren  should  hold  the  opposite  view  until 
God  by  His  Spirit  gives  them  further  light  on 
the  subject ;  and  we  are  also  willing  that  they 
should  retain  their  present  opinion  of  our  ec¬ 
clesiastical  action  during  the  war  until  such 
time  as  they  may  be  led  to  alter  that  judgment. 
We  do  not  ask  them  either  to  accept  our  views 
or  to  abandon  their  own :  we  simply  propose 
that,  each  party  still  retaining  its  earnest  con¬ 
victions  on  this  controverted  point,  the  two 
bodies  shall  come  together,  not  organically, 
but  in  such  fellowship  as  two  Christian  Ghurch- 
09  of  like  faith  and  order  ought  to  cherish. 
This  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  “modifying 
explanation”  to  which  Dr.  Palmer  so  vigor¬ 
ously  refers:  this,  and  nothing  more.  The 
Southern  Church  is  asked  to  surrender  no 
principle,  unless  indeed  simple  fraternity  with 
those  who  hold  an  opposite  principle  is  such  a 
surrender.  As  we  run  no  risk  of  imperilling 
our  own  convictions  through  such  fraternity, 
how  can  the  Southern  Church  be  exposing  it¬ 
self  to  any  like  peril,  provided  its  principle  be 
a  sound  one  ? 

But  the  real  point  in  the  letter  of  Dr.  Palmer, 
and  the  main  element  in  the  entire  opposition 
of  Southern  leaders  such  as  Dabney  and  oth¬ 
ers,  is  well  put  in  the  following  paragraph, 
which  we  print  in  full  substantially : 

"  Formal  and  official  intercourse  with  the  North¬ 
ern  Church,  accomplished  upon  the  terms  agreed 
to  by  the  Atlanta  Assembly,  means  simply  our  re¬ 
integration  into  that  body  as  a  component  part 
thereof — it  is  not  fraternal  relations  only,  but  fu¬ 
sion.  Brethren  are  no  doubt  profoundly  sincere 
in  declaring  that  they  are  meditating  no  such  re¬ 
sult.  .  .  .  Our  next  Assembly  might  declare  with 
entire  unanimity  the  utter  impossibility  of  reun¬ 
ion.  Still,  it  is  not  in  human  power  successfully 
to  resist  the  logic  of  our  own  acts ;  there  is  always 
an  undercurrent  sweeping  irresistibly  to  the  pre¬ 
destined  and  necessitated  conclusion.  If,  in  the 
compromise,  we  have  surrendered  the  very  princi¬ 
ple  upon  which  we  were  constituted  a  Church,  then 
the  ground  beneath  us  falls  away,  and  we  are  left 
standing  upon  nothing.  No  organization  ought 
to  continue  a  day  which  cannot  give  a  reason  for 
its  existence.  In  our  case,  the  differentiating 
principle  being  eliminated,  what  remains  for  the 
party  that  yields  but  to  be  absorbed  by  the  other 
which  has  carried  its  point  ?  Nothing  is  required 
but  a  little  time  in  which  to  feel  the  logical  pres¬ 
sure  of  our  own  concession,  and  to  become  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  idea  of  fusipn,  and  we  shall  flow  into 
the  Northern  Church  as  naturally  as  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  flow  into  the  Gulf.” 

The  distinguished  writer  admits  that  his  let- 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

That  Dr.  Field  is  recovering  from  his  recent 
illness,  is  evident  from  his  reappearance  in  the 
columns  of  The  Evangelist.  He  is  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  come  to  the  city,  and  indeed 
can  write  only  by  snatches  in  the  intervals  of 
lying  down.  He  hopes  to  be  able  next  week  to 
resume  -his  series  on  Sinai  and  Palestine. 
Meanwhile  he  sends  this  week  a  letter,  “Light 
in  the  Sick  Room,”  which  we  are  sure  many 
will  read  with  a  very  tender  interest. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Clinton  Beatty,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
died  on  Monday,  Oct.  30,  at  his  home  in  Steu- 
benville^  Ohio.  He  was  born  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  4th,  1800;  graduated  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  there  (one  of  a  class  of  three)  in  1818 ;  and 
ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  Oct.  2d,  1822.  He  spent  the  first 
years  of  his  ministry  as  a  missionary  in  ter¬ 
ritory  now  included  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Kentucky.  His  first  settlement  was  in  Steu¬ 
benville,  where  he  seryed  the  First  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church  from  1823  to  1837.  Meantime  both 
Dr.  Beatty  and  his  wife  had  become  thorough¬ 
ly  identified  with  education  at  that  place,  and 
1^1^  for  ^fty  year^  no  institution  of  Christian 
education  has  been  more  widely  or  deservedly 
known  than  the  Female  Seminary  at  Steuben¬ 
ville.  Dr.  Beatty,  however,  did  not  forsake  the 
pulpit  until  the  infirmities  of  age  rendered  fur¬ 
ther  service  impracticable.  He  preached  for 
the  Second,  the  Chestnut  Ridge,  and  the  Cen¬ 
tre  Churches,  as  their  stated  supply,  for  many 
years.  His  capacity  for  labor  has  been  long 
continued  to  him,  and  he  has  used  it  wisely 
and  well,  and  at  length,  in  a  good  old  age,  he  has 
fallen  on  sleep,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him, 
even  the  whole  Church.  Thus  within  a  few 
weeks  two  truly  venerable  figures  —  George 
W.  Musgrave,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  Charles  C. 
Beatty,  of  equal  academic  honors— have  been 
removed,  and  literally  from  the  courts  of  the 
Lord’s  house.  It  may  be  said  of  each  of  them, 
without  shade  of  exaggeration,  that  they  loved 
the  Church  of  their  childhood  and,  ripe  years 
with  an  almost  consuming  affection.  For  her 
peace,  purity,  and  prosperity,  they  spared  no¬ 
thing  of  prayer,  of  solicitude  and  effort,  or  of 
the  large  wealth  which  each  possessed.  The 
memory  of  such  men  is  thrice  blessed— a  heri¬ 
tage  of  strength  forever ! 

A  very  pleasant  occasion  is  that  in  store  for 
the  people  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Auburn  on  to-morrow  (Friday)  evening,  Nov.  3, 
when  services  in  celebration  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Hawley,  D.D.,  over  that  church  and 
congregation  will  take  place.  The  programme 
sent  us  by  the  committee  (J.  H.  Osborne,  B.  C. 
Smith,  C.  P.  Mosher,  W.  E.  Case,  and  J.  N. 
Steel)  promises  a  full  evening,  toward  which 
—after  an  organ  voluntary  by  Prof.  Flagler, 
and  the  Scriptures  and  prayer  by,  respectively. 
Profs.  Upson  and  Welch— Prof.  M.  L.  Browne, 
who  gives  the  Congratulatory  Address;  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Nelson,  Dr.  Hawley’s  predecessor; 
the  Theological  Faculty;  the  city  Pastors, 
some  of  them  outside  of  our  denominational 
lines,  are  each  and  all  to  contribute.  At  the 
close  of  these  services,  personal  congratula¬ 
tions  and  a  reception  will  be  in  order,  the 
scene  shifting  from  the  church  to  the  beautifui 
chapel  adjoining.  We  do  not  attempt  to  antici¬ 
pate  this  occasion  by  any  suggestions  of  our 
own.  We  only  venture  to  remind  our  brethren 
at  Auburn  that  their  proceedings  interest  a 
very  large  number.  The  pastor  who  has  gone 
in  and  out  before  them  for  these  twenty-five 
years  is  respected  for  his  ability,  and  loved  for 
his  many  admirable  qualities  quite  beyond  the 
goodly  throng  of  flock  and  neighborhood  that 
will  assemble  to  do  him  seemly  honor  for  the 
good  work  theie  wrought,  visible  and  invisible. 
The  invitation  sent  out,  bearing  such  venerable 
names  as  those  of  Sylvester  Willard  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Steel,  and  intended  to  commemorate  in  an 
altogether  spontaneous  way  this  event,  as  rare 
as  honorable,  will  be  received  everywhere  with 
far  more  than  ordinary  Interest.  We  tender 
our  best  greeting  to  pastor  and  people. 

A  largely  attended  reception  of  the  American 
Committee  of  Bible  Revisers  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Elliott  F.  Shepard,  Esq.,  in  Fifth  av¬ 
enue,  on  Thursday  last.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  Dr.  Schaff  made  a  short  address, 
glancing  especially  at  what  had  been  effected 
in  Bible  translation  and  revision  from  the  days 
of  Wickliffe  down,  and  in  conclusion  predict¬ 
ing  the  steady  success  of  the  present  revision. 
Prof.  Henry  Day  of  New  Haven  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  Revisers  also  spoke.  He  was  not  quite 
sure  that  their  great  task  would  be  complet¬ 
ed  during  the  coming  year.  The  occasion 


was  one 

of  the  first  seven  churches  built  west  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna.  It  was  shrrounded  by  a  stockade  as  a 
protection  from  the  Indians.  The  early  settlers 
carried  their  firearms  to  church,  and  stationed 
sentries  on  the  ramparts.  Rev.  George  Duffleld,  a 
name  still  highly  honored  in  the  church,  was  the 
first  settled  pastor.  The  Rev.  John  M’Dowell,  for 
some  time  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  was  converted  when  only  eight  years  old 
by  means  of  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Duffleld,  from  Zech. 
ix.  12,  “  Turn  ye  to  the  stronghold,”  Ac.,  in  which 
these  defences  were  used  as  an  illustration. 

Dr.  Duffleld’s  pastorate  closed  1772.  In  1782  a 
new  stone  edifice  was  erected  on  the  present  site. 
From  that  year  until  1807,  Rev.  Samuel  Waugh 
was  pastor  of  the  two  churches.  East  Pennsboro, 
now  Silver  Spring,  and  Monaghan.  He  was  a  very 
acceptable  preacher ;  his  pastorate  was^e  Ionaa|| 
in  the  history  of  the  church.  From  1809  to  l^H 
Rev.  John  Hayes,  then  Professor  of  Languages  m 
Dickinson  College,  was  pastor.  From  that  year 
until  1832  the  church  was  served  by  stated  sup¬ 
plies,  chiefiy  Rev.  Alexander  McClelland,  D.D., 
subsequently  Professor  in  the  Reformed  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Rev. 
Nathaniel  R.  Snowden,  the  grandfather  of  Col.  A. 
Loudon  Snowden  of  Philadelphia,  Rev.  Henry  R. 
Wilson,  father  of  the  Secretary  who  bears  his 
name,  and  presides  over  the  Board  of  Church 
Erection  at  23  Centre  street.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Todd, 
and  Rev,  John  M.  Krebs,  D.D.,  afterwards  of  this 
city. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Quay,  father  of  the  present  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  was  pastor 
from  1830  to  1838.  Rev.  Edmund  M’Kinney,  after¬ 
wards  missionary  to  the  Indians,  recently  deceas¬ 
ed  at  Keyport,  N.  J.,  was  stated  supply  until  1842, 
From  the  beginning  of  this  year  until  the  middle 
of  1858,  extends  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Dr.  Murray, 
with  one  exception  the  longest^  and  in  many  re¬ 
spects  the  most  memorable,  of  the  church.  Rev. 
William  D.  Patterson,  pastor-elect  in  1859,  died 
before  installation.  The  Rev.  John  R.  Agnew  was 
stated  supply  for  about  a  year.  The  Rev.  John  O. 
Proctor,  now  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  was  pastor  from 
1862  to  1865.  Rev.  A.  W.  Hubbard,  now  a  mission¬ 
ary  (A.  B.  C.  F.  M.)  in  Turkey,  next  spent  a  brief 
but  most  fruitful  pastorate  of  eighteen  months 
with  this- people.  He*was  followed  by  Rev.  J.  Q. 
A.  Fullerton,  ordained  and  installed  June,  1873, 
who  remained  six  years,  and  then  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  call  to  Curwinsville,  Fa.  The  present  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  John  P.  Barbor,  has  rendered  an  accept¬ 
able  service  for  three  years,  and  is  much  beloved. 
It  is  noteworthy,  that  though  by  the  influx  of  na¬ 
tionalities  other  than  the  Scotch-Irish,  and  the 
removal  of  the  latter,  much  of  the  population  has 
changed  within  the  last  forty  years ;  and  though  a 
Methodist  and  Lutheran  church  have  been  erected 
hard  by,  old  Monaghan  has  held  its  own  in  point 
of  numbers,  and  in  benevolent  and  missionary 
work  has  made  commendable  progress. 

The  congregation  at  Petersburg,  with  which 
Monaghan  formed  a  pastorai  charge,  was  a  part  of 
this  church  originally,  and  the  history  of  both  is 
necessarily  almost  identical. 

The  stone  edifice  erected  1782,  burned  and  re¬ 
built  1813,  was  in  1849  replaced  by  a  brick  struc¬ 
ture,  in  which  the  church  now  worships.  A  com¬ 
fortable  brick  parsonage  was  erected  in  1874. 

Among  the  children  of  the  church  were  Rev. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Black,  Thomas  Elcock  of  Van 
Wert  (Ohio),  George  L.  Shearer  of  this  city,  Fred¬ 
erick  E.  Shearer  of  San  Francisco,  Brice  B.  Blair, 
and  William  H.  Logan  of  Millerstown,  Pa.,  all  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Fulton 
and  Kerr  of  the  Methodist  and  Lutheran  Churches 
respectively.  Messrs.  Black  and  Blair  have  gone 
to  their  reward. 

The  memory  of  God’s  dealings  with  this  people 
was  quickened,  and  the  blessedness  of  those  who 
are  heirs  of  the  promises  of  Israel’s  God,  stood 
out  in  new  light,  and  with  renewed  courage  and 
cheer  Monaghan  seems  to  move  onward  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 


The  address  with  which  Prof.  E.  D.  Morris 
opened  the  current  session  .of  Lane  Seminary 
is  now  issued  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  twenty, 
eight  pages.  For  substance  it  appeared  in  The 
Evangelist  at  the  time.  In  its  present  perma¬ 
nent  form  it  is  a  little  expanded,  and  some 
notes  have  been  added.  As  an  exposition  of 
“The  Doctrinal  Platform  pf  Qur  Church,”  a 
platform  on  which  all  can  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  it  is  at  once  important  and  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Copies  of  it  may  be  had  of  Randolph 
(900  Broadway)  for  a  dime. 

Robert  Carter  &  Brothers  have  in  prepara¬ 
tion  a  new  and  cheap  edition  of  Dr.  Arnot’s 
“  Church  in  the  House,  or  Lessons  on  the  Acts.” 
It  will  be  ready  about  the  middle  of  December, 
in  time  for  the  International  Lessons,  which 
commence  on  the  Acts,  in  January,  1883. 

The  devotional  meetings  of  the  “Ladies’ 
Christian  Union  ”  have  now  been  resumed  for 
the  season.  They  are  held  every  Wednesday 
morning  at  eleven  o’clock,  in  the  Social  Par¬ 
lors  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church,  in 
Sixth  avenue  at  Thirty-fourth  street. 


THE  CITY  OF  FENN. 

It  was  two  hundred  years  ago  last  week,  Oct 
24,  that  William  Penn  landed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  at  a  point  now  covered  by  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  met  there  by  a 
few  of  his  colonists  and  a  bevy  of  Indians,  and 
a  parley  with  them  was  held.  Philadelphia  be¬ 
gan  very  small,  sixty-eight  years  after  New 
York  and  fifty-two  years  after  Boston,  but  soon 
outstripped  both  of  them.  Plymouth  has  had 
more  historical  eclat  in  our  time;  but  it  is  a 
grand  tradition,  and  its  proportions  are  mostly 
ideal.  Philadelphia  became  the  first  town  in 
America  in  a  half  century.  When  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  broke  out  it  was  the  best  known  town  we 
had.  It  had  newspapers.  Books  had  been 
published  there.  It  had  rich  families  who 
made  claims  to  study  and  refinement.  It  had 
trade  and  manufactures.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
budding  metropolis.  The  first.  Continental 
Congress  was  convened  there  in  1774,  and  the 
second  met  there  the  following  May,  and  drew 
up  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  follow¬ 
ing  Summer.  Really  Philadelphia  continued 
to  be  the  capital  of  the  country  down  to  nearly 
the  end  of  the  century.  It  was  there  that  the 
Constitution  was  made ;  and  though  our  pres¬ 
ent  Federal  Government  was  inaugurated  in 
New  York,  it  was  soon  after  removed  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  there  remained  until  it  was  per¬ 
manently  planted  on  the  banks  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac.  Long  after  its  removal,  however,  Phila¬ 
delphia  held  her  old  place  in  the  social  and 
business  metropolis,  and  when  New  York 
eclipsed  her  in  these  respects  she  dropped  into 
the  second  rank,  and  for  fifty  years  was  the 
first  manufacturing  city  on  this  continent. 
This  position  has  since  been  taken  by  New 
York,  yet  Philadelphia  follows  close  in  the 
rear.  In  the  elegance  of  her  public  buildings 
and  private  residences,  in  the  number  of  com¬ 
fortable  homes  for  all  classes  of  people,  in  the 
thrift  and  order  and  high  character  of  her 
quiet,  busy  population,  she  holds  an  enviable 
place  in  the  nation,  and  is  one  of  the  first  cities 
on  the  globe. 

The  celebration  of  the  bi-centennial  of  the 
city  was  one  of  the  most  imposing  affairs  of 
the  kiod  we  have  ever  had.  It  began  on  Sun¬ 
day,  when  almost  every  minister  in  the  city 
preached  a  discourse  in  commemoration  ot  the 
event.  And  it  lasted  until  Friday  night,  clos¬ 
ing  with  a  grand  military  display,  in  which 
15,000  troops  took  part.  One  day  was  devoted 
to  the  trades  of  the  city,  and  another  to  a  sort 
of  carnival  arranged  by  the  Knights  Templars. 
The  landing  of  Penn  was  represented  by  per¬ 
sons  dressed  in  ancient  costume,  who  sailed  up 
to  the  city  in  an  old-fashioned  yawl  boat,  and 
held  a  oonterence  with  alleged  Indians.  The 
whole  city  took  part  in  the  various  celebra¬ 
tions,  making  a  jubilee  week.  And  the  e^  ent 
was  worthy  of  the  recognition.  If  Penn  could 
have  visited  the  city,  little  of  the  town  he 
founded  and  left  would  he  have  discovered. 
He  would  have  hardly  recognized  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Quakers  of  his  day  in  the  Friends 
of  our  time.  But  he  would  possibly  have  felt 
a  thousand  times  repaid  for  all  his  labors, 
sacrifices,  and  trials.  He  would  have  found 
not  his  Philadelphia,  but  a  grander  than  he 
dreamed  would  ever  stand  th^e.  Penn  was  a 
practical  idealist.  He  became  imbued  with 
Quaker  ideas  when  young,  and  believed  in  car¬ 
rying  them  out.  He  saw  them  in  his  dreaas; 
he  followed  them  in  his  waking  hours.  He 
felt  it  was  his  mission  to  found  a  common¬ 
wealth  on  new  principles  of  peace,  kindness, 


ANOTHER  VOICE  PROM  THE  SOUTH. 

By  Charles  D.  Nott,  D.D. 

In  view  of  Dr.  Dabney’s  late  tirade  against 
Fraternal  Relations,  I  take  the  liberty  of  quot¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  a  minister  (a 
Southern  man)  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
which  will  show  that  some  of  the  brethren  in 
the  South  are  not  of  the  Doctor’s  way  of  think¬ 
ing.  The  writer  says:  “I  thank  you  for  your 
fraternal  greetings  and  good  wishes.  My  Pres¬ 
bytery  did  not  ratify  the  action  of  its  commis¬ 
sioner,  who  voted  very  cordially  for  fraternal 
correspondencei  but  that  did  not  prevent  him 
and  me  from  being  anxious  to  see  the  happy 
day  when  brotherly  fellowship  will  be  fully  es¬ 
tablished.  It  is  coming  we  have  no  doubt,  and 
we  exhort  you  all  to  be  patient  and  say  nothing 
to  wound  our  feelings,  and  give  ground  for  the 
opponents  to  make  a  point  against  us.  The 
good  Lord,  we  trust,  has  begun  the  work  of  re¬ 
conciliation,  and  let  us  wait  and  see  how  He  shall 
do  it  in  His  own  way  and  in  His  own  good  time. 
Your  letter  came  to  me  as  a  voice  of  a  brother 
across  the  water,  inspiring  hope  that  the  stream 
is  not  impassable.  In  our  Presbytery  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  older  members,  those  who  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle  heretofore,  who 
are  most  disinclined  to  anything  like  a  Reun¬ 
ion.  But  the  sentiment  of  a  closer,  sweeter 
bond  of  Christian  fellowship  is  growing,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  will 
cause  in  no  distant  future  all  swords  to  be  beat¬ 
en  into  plowshares,  and  the  sound  of  war  to  be 
heard  no  more.” 

This  has  a  pleasant  sound,  full  of  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  better  things,  and  I  hope  the  sentiments 
expressed  are  largely  representative;  but  how 
we  in  the  North  are  to  think  so,  or  make  much 
headway  towards  union,  when  such  articles  as 
Dr.  Dabney’s  nine-column  letter  are  being  fir¬ 
ed  at  us  without  rebuke,  I  am  unable  to  see. 
The  words  “  We  exhort  you  all  to  be  patient 
and  to  say  nothing  to  wound  our  feelings  ”  are 
well,  and  such  as  we  shall  try  to  heed.  But 
how  about  the  things  said  on  the  other  side, 
and  about  our  feelings  ?  They  can  be  wound¬ 
ed  quite  as  well  as  other  peoples’ ;  and  as  to 
being  patient,  why,  we  have  tried  to  be,  till  it 
seemed  as  if  patience  was  having  a  little  more 
than  her  “perfect  work.” 

Dr.  Dabney  appears  to  think  that  orthodoxy 
consists  alone  in  soundness  as  to  the  Atone¬ 
ment. 

We,  too,  think  it  consists  in  that,  and  also  in 
paying  some  respect  at  least  to  Paul’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus :  “  Let  all  bit¬ 
terness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamor, 
and  evil  speaking,  be  put  away  from  you  with 
all  malice;  and  be  ye  kind  one  to  another, 
tender  hearted,  forgiving  one  another  even  as 
God  for  Christ’s  sake  hath  forgiven  you.”  If, 
as  Paul  says,  such  things  are  part  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  a  little  soundness  in  their  prac- 


THANKFL'LLY  RECEIVED. 

Parowan,  Dtab,  Oct.  33, 1883. 

Dear  Evangelist :  A  few  weeks  ago  I  asked  (through 
The  Evanoeubt)  friends  of  missions  to  be  so  kind  as 
to  send  os  some  Presbyterian  Hymnais  for  the  use  of 
our  chapels  in  Parowan  and  Cedar  City.  I  wanted  four 
or  five  dozen.  An  unknown  friend  has  sent  me  one, 
and  the  firm  of  Brown  A  Eager,  booksellers  and  sta¬ 
tioners,  Toledo,  Ohio,  hitve  sent  two.  Please  thank 
them  tor  its  through  your  paper.  But  three  will  hardly 
supply  two  chapels  with  hymn-books.  We  Icok  and 
hope  for  more.  “  Small  favors  thankfully  received,  and 
large  ones  in  proportion,”  Truly  yours, 

Wii.  C.  CoBX,  Presbyterian  Home  Missionary. 


1^.-^*  .  .« 


jHdiiHtnr*  ans  enurtl^ta. 
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t  NEW  YOEK. 

I  Bbookltv. — We  are  glad  to  know  that  Greene- 
favenue  church  has  come  into  full  possession  of  its 
jhouse  of  worship,  and  trust  that  the  pastor  (Bev. 

•  W.  J.  Bridges)  and^is  people  may  speedily  secure 
'^e  idd  necessary  to  entirely  free  it  from  debt. 

T%e  Bev.  Bet\famin  Paraons'  address  is  85  Hooper 
street,  Brooklyn  (E.  D.),  which  fact  correspond-  ' 
ents  will  please  obeerre. 

Btapuetom,  8.  I. — Last  Sabbath  this  church 
unanimously  called  Bev.  George  M.  McCampbcIl 
to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  J. 
E.  Bockweli.  It  was  then  suggested  that  an  effort 
be  made  to  raise  $1,000  to  pay  off  a  small  floating 
debt,  and  make  some  necessary  repairs  on  the 
church  property.  This  was  pronaptly  and  cordial- 
^  ly  carried  out,  and  the  subscriptions  came  in  rap¬ 
idly,  amounting  to  $1,201.50.  The  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  being  large,  it  showed  the  deep  interest 
taken  by  the  entire  congregation  in  this  matter. 
The  presence  of  Bev.  J.  H.  F.  Birch  of  Mott  Ha¬ 
ven  (acting  as  moderator),  his  earnest  sympathy 
and  tact,  aided  materially  in  its  success.  The  au¬ 
dience  dispersed  feeling  that  they  had  performed 
a  good  day’s  work,  and  with  gratitude  for  the 
Providential  guidance  so  clearly  manifested  in 
this  selection  of  a  pastor. 

ButfaIiO.  —  Owing  to  imperative  reasons  of 
health,  Bev.  William  A.  Gay  has  resigned  his 
charg^^of*  the  Breckenridge-street  Church.  The 
folloMng  is  his  letter,  read  to  his  congregation 
^b'iath  morning  Oct.  22 : 

D  Iab  Fbixndb  ;  For  some  years  I  have  been  brought 
faoejto  lace  with  two  facts.  The  Hist  is  that  the  work 
in  tlMs  Held  is  constantly  on  the  increase ;  the  second, 
thairtbe  strength  with  which  I  am  to  perform  this  work 
isMeadily  decreasing.  Since  the  present  p^torate  be- 
gife  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Presbyterian 
pulpits  of  this  city.  The  West  Bide  Church  has  hiul  two 
/  pastors,  Westminster  three,  the  North  two.  Calvary  two 
✓  fnow  vacant),  the  Central  three,  the  Piret  two,  and 
Lafayette-strMt  three,  while  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  and 
Chamain  Cook  have  been  “  stated  stmplies  ”  respective¬ 
ly  of  the  East  Side  Church  and  WelTs-street  Chapel.  I 
have  the  honor,  therefore,  of  being  the  oldest  Presby¬ 
terian  pastor  in  the  city.  Necessarily  there  has  been  an 
increasmg  demand  upon  my  time  and  strength  because 
of  my  long  abode  here,  until  it  is  now  absolutely  impoe- 
sible  for  me  to  attend  the  extra  calls  for  services,  and 
at  the  same  time  fulfil  my  pastoral  and  pulpit  duties  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  myself.  At  least  seven-eighths 
of  the  work  done,  aside  from  the  preparation  and  de- 
liveiT  of  sermons,  is  for  those  who  are  in  no  way  iden- 
tiflea  with  this  congregation  except  as  rare  attendants. 

At  last  these  duties  and  demands  have  become  so  ' 
numerous  that  no  one,  except  a  man  of  unusual  pbysi- 
eal  strength,  and  one  with  a  large  stock  of  reserve  ma¬ 
terial  on  hand,  could  attend  to  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  prove  both  a  minister  and  a  pastor  to  his  people. 
Prob^ly  eleven-twelfths  of  all  the  funerals  attended 
are  for  persons  and  in  famUles  with  whom  I  have  not 
even  a  passing  acquaintance :  and  yet  in  each  case  I  am 
expected  to  spend  at  least  naif  a  day  in  preparing  a 
suitable  discourse,  and  another  half  day  in  omciaong 
at  the  house  and  cemetery.  These  services  have  taken 
from  my  time  at  least  three  hundred  days  of  ten  hours 
each.  Then  again  the  requests  to  attend  the  sick,  the 
suffering,  and  the  dying,  have  been  far  more  numerous 
than  any  one  has  supposed.  Of  course  you  will  under¬ 
stand  that  in  this  statement  I  have  referred  to  nothing 
except  that  which  has  been  outside  of  the  work  for 
wbJah  I  was  engaged  when  I  became  your  pastor.  Over  ‘ 
against  this  state  of  affairs  I  have  placed  my  physical 
condition;  and  although  far  from  being  an  invalid,  I 
find  that  any  further  attempts  at  enduring  the  severe 
mental  and  bodily  strain  to  which  I  have  been  subject¬ 
ed  in  the  more  recent  past,  would  be  unwise  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  1  have 
asked  myself  many  times  “  What  shall  I  do,  and  what 
will  be  for  the  best  ?  ”  I  have  consulted  my  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends,  and  have  considered  the  matter  long  and 
carefully  from  every  standpoint.  As  a  result  I  have 
found  but  one  way  open  to  me,  and  that  is  an  entire 
cessation  from  pastoral  work  for  at  least  six  mofltbs  or 
a  year.  Any  other  course  1  feel  would  be  an  immediate 
wrong  to  myself  and  a  lasting  Injury  to  my  future  work 
in  the  Christian  ministry. 

To  say  that  I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  without 
many  bitter  struggles,  would  be  false  to  the  facts  in  the 
case.  The  many  associations  which  have  been  formed 
here;  the  precious  memories  clustering  around  the 
nearly  ten  years  of  the  present  pastorate ;  the  hearty 
friendship  and  warm  sympathy  which  I  have  received 
from  almost  every  one  with  whom  I  have  become  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  the  hopeful  condition  of  the  various 
branches  of  our  Church  work  at  the  present,  have  all 
tend^  to  prevent  me  from  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
which  has  for  some  time  seemed  the  most  wise  and 
expedient.  But  the  resolution  has  at  last  been  formed ; 
and  I  hereby  ask  you  to  unite  with  me  in  requesting 
the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  to  dissolve  the  pleasant  ties 
which  have  so  long  bound  us  together.  Trusting  that 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  will  soon  send  you  a  pas¬ 
tor  to  take  up  the  work  where  I  shall  lay  it  down,  and 
praying  that  heaven’s  richest  blessing  may  rest  upon 
you  all,  I  am  your  sincere  friend  and  affectionate  pas¬ 
te^  WiiAJAM  Aubed  Gat.  ^ 

There  is  very  general  regret  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  this  honored  pastor.  When  Mr.  Gay  took 
charge  of  the  church  in  May,  1873,  the  member¬ 
ship  was  small  and  the  work  lagging.  There  were 
no  prayer-meetings.  At  the  present  time  there 

th^^Hday-school  has  a  membership  of  300,  and 
tbera^re  several  week-night  meetings.  The  work 
of  building  up  the  church  to  this  point  of  prosper* 
Ity,  has  been  largely  due  to  the  earnestness  and 
devotion  of  the  pastor. 

East  Pembboke. — The  Presbytery  of  Genesee, 
Oct.  24,  received  Mr.  Horace  T.  Chadsey  from  the 
Central  Congregational  Association  of  New  York, 
and  after  a  satisfactory  examination  ordained  and 
installed  him  pastor  of  the  East  Pembroke  church. 
On  this  occasion  the  Bev.  Samuel  Bowden  presid¬ 
ed  ;  Bev.  William  Swan  preached ;  and  the  charges 
were  given  by  Bev.  C.  C.  Hemenway  of  Auburn  to 
the  pastor,  and  by  Bev.  J.  £.  Nassau,  D.D.,  to  the 
people.  Mr.  Chadsey  has  already  established  him¬ 
self  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  s.  o. 

COBNING. — The  following  appreciative  Minute 
was  passed  by  the  First  Church  and  Congregation 
at  a  meeting  held  in  the  lecture-room  Oct.  9,  the 
action  being  unanimously  taken : 

Whereas,  The  Bev.  M.  L.  P.  Hill  has  deemed  it  neces¬ 
sary,  on  account  of  the  health  of  Mrs.  Hill,  to  resign 
the  pastorate  of  this  church,  and 
whereas,  During  his  pastorate  of  seven  years,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  annual  reports  to  Presbytery,  the  number 
of  communicants  has  increased  from  200  to  291,  and 
Whereas,  During  the  same  period  a  church  debt  of 
about  $7,000  has  been  paid,  and  the  Bociety  is  now  free 
from  debt:  it  is  thought  meet  that  labors  marked  by 
such  temporal  and  spiritual  success  render  it  due  to 
Mr.  Hill  that  some  expression  of  the  sense  of  this  Soci¬ 
ety  should  be  made;  therefore 
Resolved,  That  we  accept  this  resignation  by  a  con¬ 
viction  that  a  change  of  climate  is  imperatively  neces¬ 
sary,  for  reasons  stated  in  the  resignation. 

Resolved,  That  in  expressing  our  esteem  for  Mr.  Hill, 
we  recognize  that  his  largo  success  is  due  not  only  to 
bis  own  labors,  but  also  to  the  assistance  rendered  in 
all  Church  work  by  his  excellent  wife. 

Besolved,  That  as  a  more  substantial  expression  of 
our  appreciation  of  his  labors,  we  have  voted  to  him 
one-quarter  year’s  additional  saia^. 

Berolved,  That  we  request  the  Session  and  Board  of 
Trustees  to  enter  these  resolutions  on  their  respective 
Minutes,  and  a  copy  of  them  be  presented  to  Mr.  Hill, 
and  be  furnished  for  publicatiQn  to  the  village  papers 
and  Thb  New  Yobk  l^AicaBLiST. 

W.  S.  Dickinson,  Chairman. 

£.  CiiiBDEix,  Clerk. 

/■  OwEOO. — The  Bev.  L.  A.  Ostrander  resigns  this 
charge,  and  accepts  a  call  to  the  church  of  Lyons, 
the  resignation  to  take  effect  Nov.  12th. 
y  Lima. — At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Bochester,  held  on  Wednesday  of  last  week, 
Bev.  Alfred  K.  Bates  was  received  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Zanesville,  and  installed.  The  services 
were  held  in  the  evening,  and  greatly  enjoyed. 
The  moderator,  Bev.  J.  E.  Kittredge,  presided; 
Dr.  Addison  K.  Strong  preached  the  sermon  from 
a  triple  text,  which  led  him  to  set  forth  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  preacher  and  the  people  to  theWord  of 
God ;  Dr.  I^vi  Parsons  gave  the  charge  to  the 
pastor;  and  Bev.  James  F.  Calkins  charged  the 
people.  This  settlement  has  more  than  ordinary 
promise  of  permanence  and  usefulness.  The 
ftesbytery  also  received  Bev.  Messrs.  John  M. 
Carmichael  and  George  M.  Craiir,  and  appointed  a 
commission  to  instal  the  former  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Caledonia,  Nov.  15th. 

Ogden. — This  congregation  is  about  to  lose  its 
excellent  pastor,  whose  invaluable  services  have 
been  enjoyed  over  seventeen  years.  He  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  call  to  Marcellus,  and  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Bochester  has  been  called  in 
the  Central  Church  (city)  on  Monday,  Nov.  6th,  to 
take  action  upon  the  subject.  Not  only  will  his 
people,  but  also  his  co-presbyters,  part  with  him 
with  sorrow  unfeigned. 

^Mbdina. — Bev.  John  D.  Countermine  accepts 
the  call  to  Albany,  and  bis  relation  to  this  church 
was  dissolved  by  the  Presbytery  of  Niagara  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week.  His  work  here  the  past 
three  years  has  been  very  successful,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  d*-eply  grieved  at  their  loss,  though  the 
wisdom  of  his  decision  is  not  questioned.  A  fare- 
W'ell  sociable  at  the  church  last  Friday  evening 
was  largely  attended. 

NEW  JEBSEY. 

Bahwat. — A  German  church  has-been  organized 
in  this  city  under  promising  circumstances. 

^  East  Obange.— Bev.  Dr.  William  Aikman  has 
removed  to  Arlington  avenue.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Point  Pleasant  and  Bat  Head.— Some  imag¬ 
ine  that  during  the  Winter  there  are  no  inhabi¬ 
tants  at  the  watering-places  of  New  Jersey.  The 
development  of  the  seacoast  presents  frequent  op¬ 
portunity  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
permane'  t  population.  A  committee  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Monmouth  on  Oct.  22  organized  a  church 
of  ten  members  at  Point  Pleasant,  receiving  two 
■  of  them  on  profession  of  faith.  Thus  the  scatter¬ 
ed  sheep  of  other  folds  are  gathered,  and  Christ’s 
chosen  ones  And  opportunity  to  confess  Him  for 


the  flrst  time..  Some  members  came  from  Bay 
Head,  the  next  settlement  on  the  south.  While 
one  organization  of  members  is  sufficient  at  pres¬ 
ent  for  Point  Pleasant  and  Bay  Head,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  erect  a  bouse  of  worship  at  each  place 
before  next  Summer.  Any  one  who  could  see  the 
room  in  which  we  worshipped  and  attended  Sab- 
bath-school,  would  lift  up  hand  and  voice  to  secure 
a  better  house  of  worship  for  Point  Pleasant.  Who 
will  give  or  loan  the  funds  ? 

New  Pbovidence. — Bev.  W.  A.  Hooper  was  in¬ 
stalled  on  Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  24th,  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth,  consisting 
of  Drs.  J.  C.  Bliss,  J.  C.  Bankin,  and  W.  W.  Blau- 
velt.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  church 
handsomely  decorated  with  flowers.  After  the 
services,  the  new  pastor,  who  has  been  called  to 
this  field  with  great  unanimity,  was  affectionately 
greeted  by  his  people.  He  bt^lns  his  labors  there 
under  circumstances  of  much  encouragement. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHiiiADEiiPHiA. — The  retirement  of  Bev.  E.  P. 
Heberton  from  the  Kenderton  church,  called  forth 
from  the  congregation  the  following  resolution : 
“In  parting  with  our  pastor,  we  desire  to  place 
upon  record  our  appreciation  of  his  pulpit  abili¬ 
ties,  his  faithfulness  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and 
his  kind  ministrations  upon  the  sick  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  We  wish  him  God’s  blessing  in  whatever 
field  he  may  be  called.”  Mr.  Heberton  will  en¬ 
gage  in  literary  work  for  some  time  to  come. 

OHIO. 

.  West  Union. — Bev.  W.  A.  Echols,  for  several 
years  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Ottawa,  has  entered 
upon  bis  labors  as  supply  of  the  churches  of  West 
Union  and  North  Baltimore. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detboit. — Calvary  Church  (Bev.  G.  W.  Barlow 
pastor)  is  in  great  need  of  a  new  house  of  worship, 
and  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  one. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — The  work  of  Rev.  H.  T.  Miller  as 
pastor  of  the  Sixth  Church,  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful,  and  at  a  “  farewell”  given  him  when  about  to 
leave  Chicago,  a  purse  of  $2,800  was  presented  by 
his  attached  people. 

Bock  Island. — The  Central  Church  (Bev.  S.  S. 
Cryer  pastor)  received  nine  persons  on  Sabbath, 
Oct.  8th — six  on  profession.  There  have  been  ad¬ 
ditions  at  each  communion  since  Mr.  Cryer  became 
pastor. 

>-  Mdbfhysbobo. — On  Oct.  24th,  the  Bev.  Edward 
Dickinson  was  installed  pastor  of  this  church. 
Bev.  S.  C.  Baldridge  preached  the  sermon,  Bev. 
Charles  Felton  presid^  and  proposed  the  consti¬ 
tutional  questions,  Bev.  William  C.  Smith  gave 
the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Bev.  J.  G.  Butler 
the  charge  to  the  people. 

Nashville. — The  Presbytery  of  Cairo  met  Oct. 
12th,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  Bev.  J.  M. 
Robinson.  Bev.  E.  P.  Lewis  was  elected  modera¬ 
tor.  Rev.  James  Lafferty  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Mattoon,  Rev.  William  C.  Smith  from  the  Platte 
Presbytery,  and  Rev.  Edward  Dickinson  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Milwaukee,  were  received.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  the  installation  of  Bev. 

C.  Galbraith  at  Golconda,  Rev.  S.  C.  Baldridge  at 
Cobden,  and  Rev.  Edward  Dickinson  at  Murphys- 
boro.  The  pastoral  relation  existing  between 
Bev.  J.  J.  Graham  and  the  Mt.  Vemou  church  was 
dissolved.  Cobden  was  chosen  as  the  place  for 
the  next  stated  meeting.  On  the  evening  of  the 
13th,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Helm,  representing  the  Ladies 
Board  of  the  Northwest,  presented  the  woman’s 
work  in  Foreign  Missions,  in  a  most  interesting 
manner.  The  Nashville  church  appears  to  be 
greatly  prospering  under  the  pastoral  care  of  our 
good  brother.  Rev,  J.  A.  Paige.  s.  c. 

MINNESOTA. 

Bochesteb. — At  the  communion  service  Oct. 
8th  (Rev.  C.  A.  Hampton  pastor),  seven  persons 
were  received  into  the  church,  six  of  whom  came 
by  letter, 

IOWA. 

Ddbuque  Pbesbtteby  met  at  Independence  Oct. 
17.  Bev.  C.  E.  Schaible  was  elected  moderator, 
and  Bev.  W.  O.  Buston  stated  clerk,  in  place  of 
Bev.  J.  Frothingham,  resigned.  The  latter  was 
dismissed  to  Bock  River  Presbytery,  and  Rev.  P. 
Witte  to  Freeport.  Rev.  W.  M.  Evans  was  receiv¬ 
ed  from  Wooster  Presbytery,  and  Rev.  W.  Mund- 
henke  from  Chicago.  Bev.  Bichard  Cook  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Bev.  J.  P.  Conkey,  D.D.,  resigned  the  pastoral 
care  of  Dubuque  First  Church,  and  the  relation 
was  dissolved.  The  death  of  Rev.  Alvah  Day 
^lled  forth  an  appropriate  Minute.  The  Synod 
was  overtured  to  consider  favorably  the  German 
Seminary  at  Dubuque.  Bloomington  Presbytery 
was  requested  to  investigate  charges  of  common 
lame  against  Bev.  John  Allison,  recently  laboring 
within  t.ho  brviiTi/lv  Hopklnt«>»-'v«*- 

chosen  as  the  place  for  next  meeting.  s.  o. 

KANSAS. 

Flobenoe. — At  the  October  communion,  this 
church  (Rev.  P.  J.  Leenhouse  pastor)  received 
nine  members.  There  is  general  prosperity  in  all 
departments  of  work. 

NEBRASKA. 

Statistical. — The  report  of  the  Bev.  George  L. 
Little,  the  Synodical  missionary,  made  to  the 
Synod  of  Nebraska  at  its  late  meeting  in  Omaha, 
shows  the  number  of  churches  in  the  State  to  be 
165 ;  of  these,  26  have  been  organised  during  the 
year,  with  an  aggregate  naembership  of  355.  '  The 
whole  number  of  ministers  is  now  105 ;  of  these, 
33  have  taken  work  in  the  State  during  the  year. 
Fifteen  new  houses  of  worship  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  15  more  are  in  progress,  and  will  be 
finished  this  season.  The  total  cost  of  these  30 
churches  is  about  $40,000. 

Lost  Cbeek. — This  is  the  flrst  station  (nine 
miles)  northwest  of  Columbus,  on  the  Albion  and 
Norfolk  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway. 
There  is  here  a  small  village,  surrounded  with  a 
good  farming  country.  Here  our  brother  Rev.  J. 
W.  Little  of  Columbus  has  been  preaching  every 
alternate  Sunday  afternoon  for  several  months 
past,  and  as  the  result  of  his  labors,  backed  up 
by  some  earnest  pastoral  work  from  house  to 
bouse,  a  Presbyterian  church  of  twenty  members 
was  organized'  by  the  Synodical  missionary  on 
Sabbath,  Oct.  8th.  This  is  the  flrst  and  only 
church  in  the  neighborhood,  and  gathers  in  about 
all  the  Christian  element — a  kind  of  Christian- 
union  church  under  the  banner  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  Christians  of  every  name  rallying  around  a 
common  standard,  and  uniting  their  energies  to 
build  up  one  church  of  Christ  in  their  community. 
A  good  example  this  for  other  and  similar  com¬ 
munities  to  follow.  This  church  will  be  under 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  bishop  of  Columbus. 

Humboldt. — The  Rev,  F.  M.  Hickok,  after  five 
years  of  bard  and  most  successful  labor,  retires 
from  this  field  on  account  of  failure  of  voice  and 
general  prostration.  He  will  turn  asidt  and  rest 
awhile,  in  hope  of  resuming  pastoral  work  in  the 
not  distant  future.  Rev.  Joel  S.  Kelsey,  late  of 
TBelmont,  N.  Y.,  enters  upon  the  work  at  Hum¬ 
boldt,  and  receives  a  warm  Western  welcome. 

"  Aububn. — The  Bev.  S.  C.  Dickey,  late  of  Hills¬ 
boro,  III.,  takes  this  new,  but  promising  and  im¬ 
portant,  field  in  Nemaha  county,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Burlington  and  Missouri 
Railways.  Mr.  Dickey  was  received,  examined, 
and  ordained  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Nebraska  City.  l. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Bbookltn. — At  a  council  composed  of  the  min- 
i'ters  and  churches  of  the  Manhattan  Association, 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Oct.  31st,  Dr.  H.  M. 
Scudder  was  released  from  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Central  Congregational  Church,  in  order 
th.at  he  might  become  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Chicago.  He  expects  to  preach  bis  first  sermon 
in  Chicago  on  Nov.  19th. 

Stonehah,  Mass. — The  forty-second  anniversary 
of  the  dedication  of  the  church  at  Stonebam,  Oc. 

,  22d,  was  also  observed  as  Old  People’s  Day.  'There 
are  nineteen  octogenarians  in  the  Society.  Rev. 

I  Dr.  W.  H.  Willcox  preached  the  sermon. 

WiBOONSiN.  —  There  are  193  Congregational 
churches  in  Wisconsin,  with  120  pastors.  There 
are  169  ministers  members  of  the  State  Conven¬ 
tion,  of  whom  forty  are  without  pastoral  charge. 
Membership,  12,905.  The  additions  last  year 
were  525  by  profession  and  398  by  letter — 230 
more  than  the  previous  year. 

A  CoHMEMOBATrvE  Sebmon.— Prof.  Timothy 
)  Dwight,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College,  preached  Saiibath 
.  before  last  at  the  Second  Church,  Not  wish.  Conn., 
p  a  discourse  commemorative  of  the  pastor  of  his 
youth,  the  late  Dr.  Bond,  nearly  thirty  years  set¬ 
tled  in  that  city.  He  repeated  his  sermon  in  the 
evening  in  the  Broadway  Church,  a  colony  from 
I  the  Second,  during  Dr.  Bond’s  pastorate. 

PoBTLAND,  Me. — Bev.  E.  F.  Clark  of  the  Wlills- 
ton  Church  has  just  completed  six  years  of  service 
with  this  people.  During  that  time  276  persons 
|)ave  joined  the  church,  of  whom  156  were  heads 
of  families.  New  members  have  been  received  at 
each  c  immunion,  the  Sunday-school  has  gained 
245  pupils,  and  about  $53,000  has  been  raised — an 
average  of  about  $8,800  a  year. 

Dedication.  —  The  Westfield  Congr^ational 
Church  of  New  Jersey  was  dedicated  Oct.  12th. 
The  Bev.  Henry  Neill  is  the  efficient  pastor.  The 
evening  was  dark  and  cloudy,  yet  the  house  was 
weir  filled,  and  the  cheerful  appearance  of  its  in- 
'  terior  gave  a  pleasant  welcome.  Dr.  William  M. 


Taylor  of  New  York  preached  the  sermon ;  Rev. 
Mr.  Ely  offered  the  dedicatory  prayer;  Bev.  A.  H. 
Bradford,  in  the  name  of  the  Newark  Conference, 
to  which  the  Westfield  church  belongs,  congratu¬ 
lated  the  church ;  Rev.  A.  P.  Foster  gave  a  short 
address ;  and  words  of  congratulation  were  also 
spoken  by  Bev.  Messrs.  Hoagland  and  Caldwell  of 
Westfield. 

EPISCOPAL. 

Bishop  Hobatio  Potteb  of  New  York  is  80, 
but  enjoys  fairly  good  health,  retains  his  mental 
powers  unimpaired,  and  is  so  competent  to  his 
duties  that  the  Diocesan  Convention  has  again  re¬ 
fused  to  elect  an  assistant.  Doubtless  an  assist¬ 
ant  would  be  acceptable,  but  all  parties  wish  to 
avoid  the  struggle  between  High  and  Low  Church, 
that  is  anticipated  when  a  change  has  to  come. 

REFORMED. 

Bbookltn.  —  The  Twelfth  street  Reformed 
Church  during  the  past  year  has  received  71 
members,  of  whom  44  w^e  on  confes.sion,  and  32 
from  the  Sabbath-school.  It  has  a  memberehip  of 
620,  and  the  Sabbath -school  has  1,500  on  its  roll. 
Rev.  V.  D.  Gulick  has  been  pastor  for  seven  years. 

Bbonxville,  N.  Y. — Mr.  Edward  J.  Bunk,  a 
graduate  of  the  last  class  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  will  be  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
this  church  on  the  9th  of  November,  Rev,  Dr. 
Ormiston  preaching  the  sermon.  Bev.  Dr.  Coe  is 
expected  to  charge  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Chambers  the  people.  Mr.  Bunk  is  a  member  of 
the  Collegiate  Church  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Forty- 
eighth  street,  graduated  from  Columbia  College 
with  high  honors,  and  has  already  preached  with 
great  acceptance.  The  church  at  Bronxville  is 
fortunate  in  securing  a  young  man  of  so  much 
promise,  and  we  wish  for  both  the  richest  bless¬ 
ings  of  our  Lord  and  Master. 

Easton,  Pa. — Rev,  George  M.  S.  Blauvelt  has 
accepted  the  call  of  this  church,  and  will  at  once 
remove  from  Tappan,  N.  Y.,  where  ho  has'been 
pastor  for  nineteen  years.  The  Tappan  church 
was  founded  in  1694,  and  Mr.  Blauvelt  is  but  the 
sixth  pastor  since  its  organization,  a  period  of  188 
years. 

METHODIST. 

Middletown,  N.  Y,  —  St.  Paul’s  Methodist 
Church  has  just  paid  a  deCt  of  $20,000. 

Db.  Thomas  of  Chicago,  who  was  expelled  from 
the  Bock  River  Conference  for  heresy,  has  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  papers)  been  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Illinois  Uulversalist  Convention — 
a  matter,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he  had  no  voice  in. 

Old  John-stbeet  Annivebsabt. — The  116th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Methodism  in 
America  was  celebrated  Ifast  Sunday,  Oct.  29th,  in 
the  John-street  Church,  New  York,  which  stands 
on  the  original  site  procured  by  Embury,  and 
still  contains  many  portions  and  relics  of  the  flrst 
edifice. 

Raising  the  Standabd. — The  Methodist  Con¬ 
ference  of  Canada,  at  its  recent  session  decided 
that  the  educational  standard  of  its  ministers 
should  be  raised.  It  was  resolved  that  hereafter 
all  candidates  should  present  certificates  of  matri¬ 
culation  in  some  accredited  university,  or  what 
shall  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent. 

COLOBED  Methodism  in  Bbookltn. — Zion  Af¬ 
rican  Methodist  Church,  in  the  Eastern  District  of 
Brooklyn,  is  to  have  a  new  building,  to  cost  about 
$10,000.  The  church,  although  composed  mostly 
of  poor  persons,  has  the  hearty  sympathy  of  other 
churches  of  the  neighborhood.  It  had  its  origin 
in  a  curious  circumstance,  which  happened  in 
1843.  A  colored  man  went  into  a  Williamsburg 
church  one  Sunday  and  took  his  seat  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  aisle,  whereupon  the  sexton  asked  him  to  va¬ 
cate  the  seat  and  go  to  one  of  the  benches  in  the 
rear.  One  of  the  members  of  the  church,  indig¬ 
nant  at  this  treatment  of  a  colored  man,  immedi¬ 
ately  set  about  building  a  church  where  colored 
persons  would  be  welcome.  At  first,  and  for  some 
years,  there  were  many  white  persons  in  the 
church  which  thus  had  its  beginning.  But  these 
finally  went  to  the  New  England  Congregational 
Church,  leaving  the  colored  people  by  themselves. 
The  church  has  all  along  enjoyed  a  fair  degree  of 
prosperity,  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
increase  with  the  new  house  of  worship. 

BAPTIST. 

Restobed. — Deacon  Richardson  of  Brooklyn, 
who  was  expelled  from  the  Hanson-Place  Baptist 
Church  because  the  company  of  which  he  is  presi¬ 
dent,  and  at  his  instigation,  laid  a  railroad  track 
on  Sunday,  was  restored  to  membership  last  week, 
on  expressing  bis  regret  and  asking  forgiveness. 

A  Good  Wobk. — The  Southern  Seminary  of  the 
Baptists  has  been  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  five  years. 
During  that  time  six  mission  Sunday-schools  have 
been  established  by  students,  and  are  now  well 
sustained.  Last  year  seven  were  under  their 
management,  with  an  enrolled  attendance  of  about 
one  thousand  scholars. 

'MB.lciisDBnN'a  ne  IStanaarti  has  pick¬ 

ed  up  some  interesting  facts  about  the  young  Mr. 
Spurgeon  now  in  this  country.  He  graduated 
from  bis  father’s  J’astors’  College  in  1877,  and  be¬ 
came  pastor  two  years  later,  when  twenty-three 
years  old,  of  the  South-street  Church,  Greenwich, 
London.  His  pastorate  has  been  in  every  respect 
most  successful,  he  having  baptized  about  300 
and  gathered  a  congregation  of  about  1,000,  and  a 
Sunday-school  of  600.  He  gives  decided  indica¬ 
tions  of  being  a  veritable  “chip  out  of  the  old 
block.” 

Watebtown,  N.  Y. — The  State  Convention  con¬ 
vened  in  this  city  last  week,  closing  its  sessions 
on  Thursday  evening.  For  the  eighth  time  Dr. 
Edward  Bright,  editor  of  The  Examiner,  was 
unanimously  reelected  President;  J.  H.  Deane  of 
New  York,  and  B.  E.  Huntley  of  Brockport,  Vice- 
Presidents;  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Calvert,  Secretary. 
Thursday  afternoon  the  Convention  held  a  Sunday- 
school  meeting,  which  was  addressed  by  Drs.  A. 
G.  Lawson  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  John  Peddle  of  New 
York,  and  James  Bruce  of  Hudson.  There  are 
117,000  Sunday-school  scholars  in  the  State. 

CoNVEBTS  FBOM  BoMANiSM. — At  the  late  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Baptist  Union  (British)  in  London,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wall,  a  Baptist  minister  in  Rome,  stated 
that  he  had  baptized  300  Roman  artisans,  converts 
from  Popery.  Among  other  converts,  he  mention¬ 
ed  a  Romish  priest  who  had  at  one  time  been  put 
under  penance  for  giving  the  sacrament  to  the 
present  Queen  of  Italy,  and  who  has  for  some 
years  preached  the  Gospel  in  a  chapel  that  was 
built  for  him. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Labge  Debt  Paid.— A  debt  of  $800,000  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Montreal,  chiefly 
incurred  in  building  churches,  has  qll  been  cleared 
by  subscriptions  and  the  sale  of  property. 

Effect  of  a  Clam-bake.— Rev.  Allen  Dan  Ion 
of  Spruce-street  Christian  Church,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  resigned  last  week  because  the  Church  So¬ 
ciety  held  a  clam-bake,  advertised  at  fifty  cents  a 
head.  He  does  not  think  it  right  for  a  church  to 
call  on  people  in  general  to  help  pay  its  expenses, 
and  believes  the  members  ought  to  give  a  tenth 
of  their  income  in  support  of  the  Gospel. 


Home  HisslonR. — The  Ladles  of  the  Synodical  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Home  Missions  of  the  Synod  of  Harrisburg  will 
bold  their  annual  meeting  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Nov.  8th  and  9th, 
to  which  all  meml>ers  of  the  Synodical  Committee  of  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania  are  Invited.  Each  church  in  the 
Presbyteries  of  Huntingdon,  Northumberland,  and  Wells- 
boro,  is  requested  to  send  one  or  two  delegates,  and  each 
church  in  Carlisle  one  or  more.  All  delegates  wishing  en¬ 
tertainment,  will  please  send  their  names  to  Mrs.  Grorge 
Norcroee,  Carlisle,  Cumberland  county.  Pa.,  by  Nov.  1st. 
A  visit  to  the  Indian  Training  School  at  ttiat  place  Is  pro¬ 
posed  for  Wednesday  afternoon.  Reduced  railroad  lares 
will  be  secured,  if  possible. 

F.  A.  DTEB,  Synodical  Secretary. 


‘Sotittu* 


PI 

.  Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cant.  Boyal  Bakino  POWDER  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.T, 


PEarOnE 


IheBEST  COMPOUND 

7v  EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 

Ud  everything  else.  In  Hard  or  Soft  Wa* 
ter,  withont  danger  to  fobrio  or  hands. 

Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz¬ 
ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  fb  housekeepers. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers— but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARLINB 
la  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  beats 
the  name  of  JAMSS  PYLE,  New  York, 


Drs.  Strong's  Remedial  Institute, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  For  Nervous,  Lung,  Female  and 
Chronic  Diseases.  Turkish,  Busslan,  Boman,  and  all  other 
Baths;  Electricity,  Swedish  Movement,  Spring  Waters, etc., 
are  employed.  Send  for  circular. 


Cod-Liver  Oil  and  Lime.  —  That  pleasant  and 
active  agent  In  the  cure  of  all  consumptive  symptoms, 
“Wilbor’t  Compound  of  Pure  Cod-Liver  Oil  and  Lime,”  Is  being 
universally  adopted  In  medical  practice.  Sold  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  A.  B.  WiLBOB,  Chemist,  Boston,  and  all  druggists. 


£.  Bii;  &  Sons, 

6i!Uid,  Allen  &  Orchnid  Sts.,  Hew  M. 

NEW  BUILDING. 

DRESS  SILKS. 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

Black  Gros  Grain  Silks. 

ONE  LOT  ALL  SILK,  69  CENTS. 

ONE  LOT  ALL  SILK,  80  CENTS. 

ONE  LOT  ALL  SILK,  98  CENTS. 

ONE  LOT  ALL  SILK,  Sl.lO. 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  CRACK. 

SATIN  MERVEILLEUX 

at  89c.  :  NEVEB  SOLD  ANYWHERE  UNDER  $1. 

AT  98c. ;  REGULAR  PRICE  91  96. 

AT  $1.10;  ALWAYS  SOLD  AT  $1.50. 

ALL  COLORS  AND  DESIRABLE  SHADES  IN 

DRESS  SILKS, 

SUCH  AS  GARNET,  BORDEAUX,  MYRTLE,  BONTILE, 
OLIVE.  BRONZE,  TERRA  COTTA,  NAVY  BLUE,  HUSSAB 
BLUE,  PLUM,  PRUNE,  MAROON,  BBOWN,  DBAB,  4c.,  4c. 

SPECIAL.. 

ONE  LOT  ONLY  98c.;  BEOULAB  PRICE,  $1.10. 

ONE  LOT  $1.10:  SOLD  EVERYWHERE  AT  FROM  $1.17 
TO  $1.96. 

ONE  LOT  $1.96;  VERY  RICH,  AND  SOLD  GENERALLY 
AT  $1.65  TO  $9. 

RICH  BROCADES  AND  DAMASSES. 

BLACKS) 

,HI,  1  ALL  AT  $1.10. 

COLORS 

EVERY  PIECE  WORTH  $1.65,  AND  WARRANTED  ALL 
PURE  SILK. 

BLACK  WATERED  SILKS. 

ONE  LOT  AT  69  CENTS;  WORTH  $1.00. 

ONE  LOT  AT  86  CENTS :  WORTH  $1.95. 

ONE  LOT  AT  98  CENTS;  WORTH  $1.40. 

VELVETS. 

BLACK  SILK  VELVETS,  80c.,  95c.,  $1,  $1.95,  $1.50,  $1.75  UP. 
ALL  COLORS,  DESIRABLE  AND  SCARCE  SHADES,  $1.50, 
$1.75,  $2,  $2.95  UP. 

39  INCHES  WIDE,  COLORS  AND  BLACKS,  BICH,  $2.50 
PER  YARD  UP. 

PLUSHES. 

PLUSHES  AT  95c.,  $1  25,  $1.50,  AT  $2,  $2.26,  UP  TO  $6.60. 
LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THIS  CITY  TO  SELECT  FBOM. 

RIOLEY’S  FASHION  MAGAZINE 

WILL  BE  POUND  AN  UNERRING  GUIDE  to  direct  buyers 
how  to  secure  the  best  articles  for  the  least  money.  It 
presents  at  a  glance  everything  necessary  to  COMPLETE 
OUTFITS  lor  the  Wile,  Husband,  or  Children,  with  a  sys¬ 
tematic  arrangement  of  prices  affixed  thereto. 

ISSUED  QUARTERLY,  15c.  single  copy;  60c.  per  annum. 

ORDEBS  BY  MAIL  WELL  ATTENDED  TO. 

FB££  CATALOGUE 

Sent  upon  application. 


MR.  ALEXANDER  CATHCART. 

<  Bobn  Oct.  5th,  1799— Died  Oct.  3d,  1882. 

Though  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  life 
and  character  of  the  late  Mr,  Cathcart-  who  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years  had  been  a  worthy  citizen  of  Carlisle, 
well  and  favorably  known,  honored  and  trusted,  as  a 
man  of  correct  principles  and  established  character— 
yet  we  hope  to  be  excused  in  giving  the  following  trib¬ 
ute  to  his  memory. 

We  knew  him  many  years  before  he  came  to  Carlisle 
to  live,  and  during  his  active  life  of  merchandising; 
we  also  knew  those  among  whom  he  lived,  and  with 
whom  he  transacted  business ;  and  we  never  knew  of 
any  one  who  could  say  aught  against  the  honor  and 
honesty  and  integrity  of  Alexander  Cathcart.  He  was 
greatly  esteemed,  and  deservedly  comm.iDded  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  careful  man, 
of  excellent  judgment,  and  being  fair  and  prompt  and 
reliable  in  his  business  habits  and  operations,  he  grad¬ 
ually  and  legitimately  acquired  an  honorable  compe¬ 
tency.  He  was  kind  and  charitable,  benevolent  and 
generous.  When  he  retired  from  the  business  that  en¬ 
gaged  his  attention  in  earlier  life,  he  came  to  Carlisle, 
and  made  his  home  here ;  and  we  voice  the  judgment 
of  all  his  friends  when  we  say  that  he  was  eminently 
a  good  and  useful  citizen,  and  will  be  greatly  missed 
both  In  the  church  of  which  he  was  an  efficient  mem- 
ber,  and  in  the  community  in  whose  prosperity  he  fully 
sympathized.  Would  that  we  had  more  men  of  tbe 
same  character  and  usefulness  1 

He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Cathcart,  the  able 
minister  and  faithful  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  York  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  almost  as  long 
the  attentive  trustee  of  Dickinson  College,  who  died  in 
York  over  thirty  years  ago,  a  nonagenarian.  The  son 
was  born  here,  and  had  he  lived  two  days  more,  would 
have  completed  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  life— a  long 
life,  of  virtuous  and  temperate  habits,  and  well-direct¬ 
ed  activities.  He  died  os  he  had  lived,  in  the  faith  and 
hope  of  the  Gospel,  and  died  calmly  and  peacefully. 
On  the  afternoon  of  his  birthday  all  that  was  mortal  of 
him  was  interred  in  Ashland  Cemetery — earth  to  earth, 
and  dust  to  dust — but  in  the  well-founded  persuasion 
of  a  glorious  resurrection.  j.  x.  m. 

mattrCages. 

Snively— Skllbck— On  Tuesday,  Oct.  34th,  1882,  at 
Grace  Church,  Brooklyn  Heights,  by  the  Rev.  William 
A.  Snively,  rector  (the  Bishop  of  Long  Island  pronounc¬ 
ing  the  blessing),  the  Rev.  Summkbfield  E.  Snively, 
rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Flatbush,  and  Ida  Eliot, 
daughter  of  Alfred  de  Forest  Selleok  of  New  York. 

Leake— AuLT-At  Coplay.  Lehigh  county,  Penn.,  by 
the  Bev.  James  A.  Little  of  Hokendauqua,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  Oct.  26th,  1882,  Mr.  Hugh  T.icAEa  of  Ho- 
kendanqua,  Penn.,  and  Miss  Savanna  Ault  of  Cata- 
sunqua,  Lehigh  county,  Penn. 


EDn.  RIDLEY  & 


309,  311,  3111,  313,  313) ,  315,  316i,  317  GRAND  STREET, 
66,  58,  60,  62  to  70  ALLEN  STREET, 

59,  61,  53  ORCHARD  STREET, 

NEW  YOBK. 


LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

BT  BEV.  WM.  HANNA. 

A  new  edition  of  this  most  valuable  book  from 
the  original  plates,  with  all  the  illnstrations  by 
Dore.  Printed  on  good  paper,  and  well  bound 
in  cloth.  Large  8vo.  862  pp.  20  ents.  $1.60. 

American  Tract  Society, 

150  Nassdn  St.,  N.  T.,  52  Bromfield  St.,  Boston ; 
1512  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia ;  75  State  St., 
Bochester;  153  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago ; 

757  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


To  obviate  the  many  complaints 
caused  by  the  dissatisfaction  in  the 
wear  of  black  silks, 

Messrs.  JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 

have  advanced  the  standard  of  their 
widely  known  “  Cachemere  Sublime 
De  Hovi.”  These  goods  are  made  by 
hand,  and  are  of  a  pure  vegetable 
dye,  and  less  liable  to  break  or  wear 
shiny  than  any  other  black  silks. 
They  strongly  recommend  them  in 
every  particular, 

JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO., 

Broadway,  Cor.  11th  Street, 

New  York  City. 


Our  new  cata> 
^^^^logue  will  tell  you 
how  safely,  easily  and 
cheaply  you  can  buy 
Y  clothing  for  men  or  boys 
by  mail.  Send  your  ad¬ 
dress,  and  we  will  forward  it 
by  return  post 

Wanamaker  &  Brown, 

Oak  Hall,  ' 

Sixth  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

Axininster 

AND 


^irtiettfisemcntiist, 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

Will  Publish  November  ‘/id : 


THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  BALLADS. 

THE  BOY’S  PERCY.  Edited  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Sidney  Lanier.  With  50  text  and 
page-tinTKtrKrtons  ’By  ’I;.  'H.  ’Beas^fi.  Uhe 
vol.,  8vo,  $2.60. 

Mr.  Lanier’s  books,  which  made  him  the  companion  and 
friend  of  hall  the  boys  of  the  country,  and  showed  his  re¬ 
markable  talent  for  guiding  them  into  the  best  parts  of  an 
ideal  world,  fitly  close  by  giving  the  best  of  the  ballads  in 
their  purest  and  strongest  form,  from  Bishop  Percy's 
famous  collection.  With  “The  Boy’s  Froissart,’’  “The 
Boy’s  King  Arthur,’’  “  The  Mablnoglon,”  and  “  The  Boy’s 
Percy,"  Mr.  Lanier’s  readers  have  the  full  circle  of  heroes. 


A  NEW  VOLUME  OF 

The  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War. 

Yin.— THE  MISSISSIPPI.  By  F.  V.  Greene, 
Lieut,  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army;  late  Military 
Attach^  to  the  United  States  Legation  at  St. 
Petersburg ;  author  of  “The  Russian  Army  and 
its  Campaigns  in  Turkey  iu  1877-78,”  and  of 
.  “Army  Life  in  Russia.”  1  vol.,  12mo,  with 
maps  and  plans,  $1. 

An  account  of  the  operations  especially  at  Vicksburg  and 
Port  Hudson,  by  which  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  shores 
were  restored  to  the  control  of  the  Union.  The  author  of 
“Army  Life  in  Russia  ’’  will  add  to  bis  reputation  as  a  skil¬ 
ful  critic  of  military  movements  by  this  volume. 


THE  BOOK  OF  FORTY  PUDDINGS.  By  Susan 
Anna  Brown.  1  vol.  With  attractive  and  ap¬ 
propriate  binding,  50  cents. 

A  collection  of  original  and  selected  recipes  for  a  special 
department  of  the  domestic  cuisine  that  has  been  some¬ 
what  overlooked.  The  very  attractive  style  of  this  little 
book  and  its  low  price— just  one  cent  per  pudding  and  ten 
cents  for  the  sauces — will  cause  it  to  be  widely  circulated. 


PURGATORY  i  Moquette 

Doctriniilly,  Practically,  and  Eistcrically  CARPETINGS 


By  WM.  BARROWS,  D.D.,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  A.  McKenzie,  D.D,  a  thorough 
and  scholarly  discu^ipn-of^jttoirqfyjtrine,  so 
funUHine^nfal  in  the  Roman-catholic  scheme 
of  religion.  Large  12mo.  238  pp.  $1,25. 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 
150  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  SEMPLE 
LANGUAGE  for  YOUNG 
’  and  OLD,  "Btorj  of  the 
^  Bible.”  New  Sabicrlption  Edl* 
tlon.  7 U4  pge.  274  Illei.witta  Colored 
Plates.  Map  and  Steel  Engr.  CBA9. 
FOSTKE,  Pub.  118  8.  7th  Bt.  Phlla.  to. 


Manufactured  by  the  ALEXANDER 
SMITH  &  SONS  CARPET  CO.  Design, 
ed  expre8.sly  for  Parlors,  Dluinp;  Booms, 
Libraries,  Halls,  and  Stairs,  with  Bor. 
ders  to  match-  which  for  durabliit 


are  warranted  sup$«or  to  any  siiiila 
goods  imported. 

A  large  line  of  choice  patterns  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

BROAI][WAY, 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

IV. 

THE  IRISH  QUESTION.  By  Professor  David  Bennett 
King  of  Lafayette  College.  1  vol.,  12mo,  $1.50. 

V. 

COREA,  THE  HERMIT  NATION.  By  William  Elliot 
Griffis,  author  of  “  The  Mikado’s  Empire,”  and  late  of 
the  Imperial  University  of  Toklo,  Japan.  1  vol.,  8vo, 
with  numerous  maps  and  illustrations,  $3.60. 

VI. 

SCIENCE  AGD  SENTIMENT.  Essays,  chiefly  Philo¬ 
sophical.  By  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.  1  vol.,  crown 
8vo,  $2  60. 

VII. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  Being 
Travels  through  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  to  Bagdad. 
By  William  Perry  Fogg.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Bayard  Taylor.  A  new  edition  with  nearly  100  illustra¬ 
tions.  1  vol.,  8yo.  $2. 

VIII. 

HELEN  OF  TROY.  By  Andrew  Lang.  1  vol.,  16mo, 
$1.50. 

IX. 

CRITERIA  OF  DIVERSE  KINDS  OF  TRUTH,  as 
opposed  to  Agnosticism.  Being  a  Treatise  on  Applied 
Logic.  (Philosophic  Series  No.  1.)  By  James  McCosh, 
D.D.,  LL  D.,  D.O.L.,  author  of  ‘  ‘  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,” 
“Laws  of  Discursive  Thought,”  etc.  1  vol.,  paper. 
60  cents. 

X. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  By 
Philip  Schall,  D.D.  Volume  I.  Apostolic  Christianity. 
8vo,  880  pages,  $4. 

XI. 

LOGIC  AND  LIFE.  With  other  Sermons.  By  Bev.  H. 
S.  Holland.  M.  A.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Ox¬ 
ford.  With  an  Introductory  notice  by  President  Noah 
Porter.  1  vol.,  8vo,  $1.60. 

‘  XII. 

WEBSTER  I  AN  ODE.  By  W.  C.  Wilkinson.  1  vol., 
small  4to.  $2. 

Tkete  bookt  are  for  $aU  by  all  bookeelUrt,  or  roill  be  lent 

potlpaid,  upon  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

743  and  745  Broadway,  -  -  New  York. 


“Music  for  Christmas.” 

A  new  collection  of  seven  Carols,  original  and  adapted, 
by  8.  N.  PKNFiXLD.  Choirmaster  of  St.  George’s  Church 
(Episcopal),  New  York.  • 

Price,  $2  per  hundred,  or  4  cents  each.  By  mall,  postage 
paid,  $2.16  i>er  hundred,  or  5  cents  each.  Address 

S  N.  PENFIELD,  207  E.  16th  St,  New  T<  rk. 


nflTTY’C  ORGANS,  27  stops,  Dizs.  Pianos,  SZ07.6O. 

Factory  running  day  and  night  Catalogue 
free,  Addrees  OANiet  F.  BEATTY,  Wathingion,  h.  J. 


EDWIN  J.  DENNING, 

LATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE 
RETAIL  BUSINESS  OF 

ADJUSTABLE  FRAMES 

A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO., 

WILL  OFFER  ON  MONDAY  *'*  MARSH,  No.  4  Seventh  Avenue. 

AND  THROUGHOUT  THE  WEEK,  ~~  “ 

THE  BEST  ASSORTED  STOCK  BBOWN  BROTHERS  &  C0i» 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  and  Sell  Bills  of  Ezohano^ 
Issue  Gohheroial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telbgraphio  Transfers 
OF  Monet  TO  AND  FROM  Europe.  Makh 
OoLLEUnONS  IN  ALL  FOREIGN  COUN¬ 
TRIES. 


A  Rapidly  Znexesslng  Demand  for 


OF  SEASONABLE 


DRY  GOODS 

To  be  found  in  the  City,  consisting  of 

SILKS,  DBESS  FABBICS,  UCES,  SHAWLS, 
VELVETS,  CLOAKS,  WRAPS,  FURS  OF 
AU  KINDS,  HOSIERY  AID 
UNDERWEAR,  CARPETS, 
UPHOLSTERY,  &C. 

A  VISIT  OF  INSPECTION  WILL  SATISFY  THE 
CLOSEST  BUYERS  OF  THE  SUPERIORITY 
OF  THE  GOODS  AS  WELL  AS  THE 

VERY  L.OW  PRICES 

AT  WHICH  THEY  ABE  OFFERED. 
SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  ORDERS  BY  HAIL, 
AND  SAMPLES  FURNISHED  WHEN  DESIRED. 

Broadway,  4th  Avenue  and  10th  Street. 

RELIABLE  CLOTHlNd 

AT  LOW  PRICES, 


LUSTRO 


has  followed  wherever  it  has  become  known  in  Storee, 
Hotels  and  families.  It  Is  especially  recognized  by  the 
trade  as  a  labor  saving  moans  of  imparting  brightness, 
WITHOUT  SCBATCBINO, 

PLATES  ON  STOVES. 

The  Best  Polisher  for  Silver  and  Plated  Ware. 
Plate  Glass,  Show  Cases,  Ac.,  Ac. 

BUY  NO  OTHER. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


MEN)  YOUTH,  AND  BOYSi  girl’s  home  school. 


JOHN  PABET  &  CO., 

402  and  404  Fniton  Street,  cor.  Gallatin  Place, 
BROOKLYN. 

J.  E.  STANTON,  Manager. 


The  subscriber  being  left  a  widow  by  the  death  of  Bev. 
E.  W.  Boot,  is  willing  to  receive  into  her  family  a  small 
number  of  girls  or  misses  on  moderate  terms.  Ber  resi¬ 
dence  is  in  an  elevated,  airy,  and  healthy  location  within, 
but  outside  the  bustle  of  the  city.  Her  experience  as 
Principal  of  the  well  known  Female  College  at  Oxford, 
Ohio,  she  trusts  qualifies  her  to  give  needed  instruction, 
and  she  will  endeavor  to  combine  with  this  a  tender 
motherly  interest  in  those  committed  to  her  care. 

Address  Mrs.  MART  T.  BOOT,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Refers  to  Rev.  O.  Alexander,  Schenectady;  Prof  Geo  E. 
Day,  New  Haven,  Ct. ;  Rev  E.  W.  Oilman,  D.D.,  Secretary  of 
American  Bible  Society,  New  York  city ;  Rev.  H.  L.  Stanley, 
Lake  Forest, III.;  Prof.  F.  W.  Fisk  and  Bev  O  8.  F  Savage, 
D.D.,  Chicago;  Rev.  J.  0.  Holbrook,  D  D.,  Portland.  Me. 


Haieioiselle  de  Janon’e 

V— /  WA  NT  ED  (Sltsstr  ud  ferncr  Particr  .t  the  lite  lin  Heiin) 

Exchange  with  prompt  and  reliable  reports  of  all  events  Ladles  and  Children,  No.  10  Gramercy  Parh,  New  York* 
and  news  of  lmportance-<pollUcal  news,  amusement  notes,  urm  re-open  on  Thursday,  Sept.  98th,  1889.  Careful  train- 

ter,  etc.  Previous  experience  not  necessary.  Position  per-  conversation  class  under  the  charge  of  Hme.  Alilot  Boy- 
msnent,  pay  liberal,  and  every  privilege  enjoyed  connected  mler.  Boys’  Class  October  3d. 
with  the  profession.  Address  at  once, 

AMERICAN  NEWS  EXCHAN6E,  tOOH  Vear  at  Clnverack  (N.  Y.)  College  and 

251  W.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  $4aU  Hudson  River  Institute.  ALONZO  Flack,  Pres’t. 

Newspapers  supplied  at  favorable  rates  with  full  panic-  mHE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  LACKAWANNA.  Seran- 
ulars  of  any  event  transpiring  in  any  part  of  the  world.  X  ton.  Pa.  Fits  boys  for  College  or  Business.  Five 
Correspondents  detailed  for  special  work  at  a  moment’a  experienced  teachers.  Terms  moderate.  Address 
noUce.  Branch  offices  in  all  the  principal  clUes.  Bev.  THOlfAf  M.  CANN. 
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ABOX7T  MIBACLES. 

The  Princeton  Beview  for  September  contains 
an  article  from  the  pen  of  ex-President  Mark  Hop* 
kins,  which  sheds  light  on  a  question  now  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  Christian  public.  The  article  is 
a  friendly  and  moat  courteous  criticism  of  the 
Duke  of  Argy^,  called  out  by  a  series  of  papers 
published  by  the  Duke  in  The  Contemporary  Be- 
Tiew,  and  soon  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  book, 
entitled  “The  Unity  of  Nature.”  While  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledging  the  timely  and  excellent  ser- 
Tlce  rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  both  the 
“  Beign  of  Law  "  and  these  papers,  Dr.  Hopkins, 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  in 
his  Preface  by  the  Duke,  “ventures  to  inquire 
whether  the  relation  of  Personality  to  Law,  con¬ 
stantly  involved  in  the  discussion,  is  rightly  giv¬ 
en  ;  whether  the  theory  of  Natural  Law  and  of  the 
Unity  of  Nature  is  not  so  carried  out  as  to  trench, 
not  avowedly,  but  logically  and  really,  on  the 
sphere  and  prerogative  of  Personality.” 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  the  argument  of 
the  article  as  it  bears  on  the  two  works  under  re¬ 
view.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  exceptions,  well 
taken,  are  sustained  throughout  with  the  clear¬ 
ness  and  convincing  force  characteristic  [of  their 
renowned  author.  If  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has 
“  done  great  service”  by  his  scholarly  and  admi¬ 
rable  volumes.  Dr.  Hopkins  has  in  this  article  sup¬ 
plemented  that  service  with  suggestions  equally 
“opportune”  and  valuable.  The  entire  article 
merits  the  careful  and  repeated  perusal  of  all 
thoughtful  persons. 

Its  especial  interest,  as  bearing  on  thejpres- 
ent  discussion  concerning  miracles]  and  miracu¬ 
lous  healing  in  answer  to  prayer,  centres  in  the 
clear  distinction  drawn  between  the  realms  of 
Nature  and  Personality,  and  the  accurate  and 
satisfactory  definition  of  a  miracle  to  which 
this  distinction  leads.  Dr.  Hopkins  draws  the 
line  between  Nature  and  Personality  “  at  the 
point  of  self-determination  and  freedom  ”  (page 
184).  Beferring  with  approval  to  a  definition 
made  by  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  quoted  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  he  says  “  Nature  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
system  of  uniformities  within  which  there  is  no 
self-determination,  no  original  causation,  and  no 
freedom.  .  .  .  Back  of  that  there  may  be  what  is 
called  necessity,  or  fate,  or  the  Divine  Will ;  but 
1st  there  be  an  absolutely  uniform  ongoing,  hav¬ 
ing,  or  seeming  to  have,  its  cause  within  itself, 
and  we  have  what  constitutes  our  conception  of  a 
Nature  ”  (p.  184).  Personality,  on  the  other  hand, 
If  not  self-originating  as  in  God,  is  self-determin¬ 
ing  and  free ;  it  may  become  a  cause.  Nature  is 
not  Superior  to  Personality  in  any  case,  but  the  re¬ 
verse  :  Personality  is  superior  to  Nature. 

We,  as  free  and  finite  persons,  have  a  partial 
and  subordinate  control  over  Nature.  God,  as 
the  Infinite,  Self-originating  Person,  lias  entire 
control. 


and  Dakota  (the  latter  of  which  was  remitted  to 
the  Home  Missionary  Society),  and  Papal  lands. 
In  these  countries  are  20  missions,  84  stations,  708 
outstations ;  having  456  American  laborers,  and 
1,912  native;  291  churches,  with  about  19,750 mem¬ 
bers — added  the  last  year  1,701 ;  high  schools, 
theological  seminaries,  and  station  classes,  63, 
with  2,210  pupils;  and  41  boarding-schools  for 
girls,  with  1,688  in  attendance ;  besides  806  com¬ 
mon  schools,  with  31,953  scholars.  The  press  has 
scattered  in  these  fields  31,000,000  printed  pages. 

Dr.  Means  also  presented  an  able  report  on  the 
Indians,  and  what  to  do  with  them.  After  a  de¬ 
tailed  view  of  each  station,  he  showed  that  the 
Government  had  been  liberal  in  the  appropriation 
of  money  for  the  Indians — $4,250,000  upon  260,000 
of  them — and  said :  “  From  first  to  last,  the  Board 
had  expended  up  to  1877  on  the  heathen  at  hon^e, 
more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars,  sup¬ 
ported  among  them  more  than  a  thousand  mission¬ 
aries  and  teachers,  and  organized  more  than  fifty 
Christian  churches,  into  which  had  been  gathered 
between  four  and  five  thousand  communicants. 
The  first  great  successes  of  the  Board,  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  schools  and  churches  and  conver¬ 
sions  of  souls,  were  in  our  Indian  missions.  While 
the  work  dragged  slowly  in  the  East,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  our  missionaries  could  gain  a 
foot-hold  in  Asia,  the  deepest  interest  of  the 
Christian  public  in  the  new  Board  of  Missions  was 
awakened  and  sustained  by  thrilling  narratives  of 
heroic  sacrifices  of  Indian  missionaries,  and  won¬ 
derful  movements  of  divine  grace  in  Indian  con¬ 
verts.” 

The  sermon  of  Dr.  Goodwin  of  Chicago,  in  the 
evening,  was  only  a  more  signal  expression  of  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  holy  unction,  which 
had  rested  on  the  afternoon  assembly.  Three 
thousand  were  present.  At  the  opening,  as  of  all 
the  sessions,  the  prayer  was  closed  with  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  in  which  the  great  audience  joined  in  full, 
deep  tones.  The  sermon  was  eloquent  and  earn¬ 
est,  clear  as  a  bugle  note  in  its  staunch  orthodoxy, 
and  warm  as  though  born  of  the  revival  heart  and 
fervor  out  of  which  the  Board  itself  sprung,  sev¬ 
enty  years  ago. 

On  Thursday  forenoon  Dr.  Alden  read  to  an¬ 
other  eager  multitude  a  most  eloquent  and  power¬ 
ful  paper  on 

The  Missionary  Heritage  of  the  Present  Generation. 
“The  best  paper,”  said  one,  “that  he  ever  pre¬ 
sented.”  It  was  so  full  of  argument,  and  history, 
and  reminiscence;  so  rich  in  personal  sketches, 
and  felicitous  in  its  array  of  cherished  names  and 
holy  memories,  that  before  he  reached  the  end 
the  whole  audience  were  melted  to  tears.  By  in¬ 
stances  of  service  and  sacrifice,  which  had  come 
to  his  knowledge,  he  clearly  showed  that  the 
"heroic  age”  of  missions  is  by  no  means  past. 
This  address  was  fittingly  followed  with  a  prayer, 
in  which  the  venerable  Dr.  Parks  led  the  assembly. 

Time  will  not  sufidee  to  speak  of  all  the  discus¬ 
sions  ;  the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Storrs,  which  needs 
no  eulogy;  the  earnest  force  of  Dr.  Behrends; 
the  practical  good  sense  of  William  E.  Dodge  and 
Dr.  Hamiin ;  or  the  ripe  wisdom  of  Dr.  Hopkins. 

But  I  must  allude  to  another  crisis  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Thursday  foro.oon,  when  after  a  season  of 
most  precious  spiritual  fellowship  and  prayer,  one 
of  the  Secretaries  arose  and  said  that  a  burden  was 
resting  upon  the  Board,  from  which  as  yet  they 
saw  no  relief.  There  must  be  a  special  $100,000 
provided  to  carry  on  the  extension  already  inau¬ 
gurated  of  the  Educational  work.  Then  Mr. 
Dodge,  whose  face  was  wet  with  tears,  arose  and 
said,  “By  God’s  help  I  will  this  year  double  my 
gifts  of  last  year  to  the  Board.”  Then  followed 
another  and  another,  till  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
audience  had  deliberately  made  the  same  promise* 
It  was  the  climax  of  the  meeting — better  than 
oratory,  it  was  eloquence  indeed.  The  whole 
meeting  was  grand,  enthusiastic,  and  inspiring. 

aggressive,  and  practical.  Here  was  a  consecrat¬ 
ed  host,  leaning  into  the  future,  looking  for  and 
hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God. 

The  slight  attrition  over  the  status  and  rights  of 
the  American  missions  and  churches  was  referred 
to  a  committee  so  fairly  and  wisely  constituted, 
that  an  easy  solution  maybe  confidently  expected. 

To  the  history  of  a  city  long  hallowed  and  bless¬ 
ed  by  the  memory  of  Edward  Payson,  is  now  add¬ 
ed  the  seventy-third,  and  perhaps  the  best  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Board. 


prepare  the  way  for  Christianity,  but  their  specific 
purpose  was  to  evidence  the  presence  and  the 
power  of  Jehovah  as  the  only  living  and  true  God. 

The  same  sort  of  reasoning  whieh  concludes 
that  “  Christianity  having  become  irrefutably  es¬ 
tablished  upon  grounds  which  not  only  do  not 
require,  but  do  not  admit,  such  argumentation 
[proof  by  miracles  now  wrought],  the  possibility  of 
their  demonstration  is  at  an  end,"  might  just  as 
well  have  been  used  In  the  time  of  Christ  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  Christian  miracles.  “  One  essential 
element  of  a  miracle,”  it  might  then  have  been 
said,  “is  the  purpose  to  evidence  the  presence 
and  power  of  Jehovah  as  the  only  living  and  true 
God.  This  has  been  fully  and  conclusively  done. 
Therefore  the  possibility  of  demonstrating  a  mir¬ 
acle  is  at  an  end.”  The  endeavor  to  show  that  no 
adequate  necessity  for  miracles  now  exists,  is  le¬ 
gitimate.  The  endeavor  to  make  any  given  ne¬ 
cessity  an  essential  element  of  the  miracle  Itself, 
is  not  legitimate.  It  cannot  be  successfully  done. 
The  attempt  encumbers  the  subject  with  that 
which  does  not  belong  to  it,  and  puts  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  Christianity  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  used  against  it. 

Unless  a  miracle,  apart  from  the  necessity  which 
occasions  it,  apart  from  the  purpose  to  which  that 
necessity  gives  rise,  and  especially  apart  from  the 
claim  to  divine  inspiration  by  the  one  who  works 
it,  is  seif-evidencing  as  a  work  of  God,  it  cannot 
be  proved  at  all,  and  whatever  we  may  attempt  to 
prove  by  it  must  remain  in  consequence  unproven. 

If  a  miracle  could  be  self-evidencing  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  it  can  also  be  self-evidencing  now. 

That  the  ordinary  method  of  God  is,  ever  was, 
or  will  be  the  miraculous,  no  one  can  believe. 
Neither  ought  we  to  believe- that  God  has  limited 
Himself,  or  bidden  us  limit  Him  in  our  prayers  to 
the  realm  of  the  Natural.  I  nowhere  read  in  His 
Word  “Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  provided  the  an¬ 
swer  does  not  involve  a  departure  from  my  regu¬ 
lar  methods  of  procedure  ” ;  i.  e.  (as  intended  by 
Prof.  Martin),  from  the  uniformity  of  natural 
law,  “for  this  you  m^y  never  pray.”  The  Word 
of  the  Master  is  “All  things  whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive.” 

Does  not  Dr.  Hopkins  lead  us  to  the  only  ra¬ 
tional  conclusion  when  he  says : 

“  While,  therefore,  we  would  not  deny,  but  be¬ 
lieve  in,  the  constant  intervention  of  God  through 
the  adjustment  of  laws,  and  believe  also  that  such 
intervention  may  be  so  conspicuous  and  in  such 
conjimctures  as  to  have  the  effect  of  a  miracle,  we 
yet  think  that  the  above  view  [Personality  coun¬ 
teracting  and  transcending  nature]  is  more  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  prerogatives  of  a  Personal  God, 
and  brings  Him  nearer  to  us  as  a  Father  and  a 
Hearer  of  prayer.  We  also  think  that  the  above 
is  the  natural  view,  and  hence  that  the  credulity 
of  the  many,  if  we  must  choose  between  them,  is 
more  philosophical  than  the  skepticism  of  the 
few.  If  we  give -to  personality  its  true  place  and 
prerogatives,  there  is  no  such  antecedent  improb¬ 
ability  of  a  miracle  in  the  sense  above  explained 
as  should  prevent  an  examination  of  the  evidence 
for  it  as  for  any  other  event,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  a  true  philosophy 
than  the  ground  taken  on  this  subject  by  Positiv¬ 
ists  and  some  scientific  men.” 

Let  Him  who  has  the  wisdom  prescribe  the  times 
and  seasons  when,  and  the  purposes  for  which, 
such  counteraction  and  transcending  of  nature  is 
best.  It  impresses  me  as  far  more  fitting  for  us 
to  leave  times,  seasons,  and  purposes,  with  Him  at 
whose  direction  we  are  bidden  to  pray  simply 
“77iy  will  be  done.” 


infiuence  that  this  Chinaman,  Lem  Fong,  was  led 
to  take  a  decided  stand  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath. 
A  Chinaman  will  often  be  shocked  when  asked  if 
he  works  on  Sunday,  though  keeping  his  store  open 
in  the  morning  for  customers  to  get  their  clothes. 
They  declare  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do 
otherwise.  Lem  Fong  in  closing  his  store.  Is  not 
only  obliged  to  put  up  a  notice  in  each  window, 
and  declare  on  his  bills  that  his  is  a  Christian 
laundry,  and  that  clothes  will  not  be  given  out  on 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  but  also  to  have  a  war  of 
words  each  week.  ‘O  well,’  I  said  to  him,  ‘all 
Christian  people  will  be  glad.’  ‘  No  ma’am,  many 
Christians  want  clothes  Sunday.  One  lady  she  say 
“No  harm  keep  open;  why  not?”  I  tell  her  all 
same  as  stealing ;  breal  one  law,  break  all.  She 
say  “  No,  only  get  clothes.”  I  say  then  I  do  busi¬ 
ness.  She  ask  me  all  about  what  I  do  on  Sunday, 
then  she  say  “  she  member  of  church  too,  and  go 
all  time.”’  And  this  in  Christian  America!  A 
happy  contrast  is  our  “Faithful  and  Beloved 
Christian  Brother,”  about  whom  I  would  write 
these  few  words,  specially  for  those  who  are  work¬ 
ing  for  thie  people,  that  they  may  be  encouraged 
to  believe  that  faithful,  earnest  work  for  the  Mas¬ 
ter  is  never  in  vain,  and  if  we  do  not  see  the  re¬ 
sult,  yet  the  harvest  is  sure.  It  is  worth  much 
hard  work  to  help  such  an  one  to  become  a  disci¬ 
ple  of  Jesus,  for  his  infiuence  among  his  country¬ 
men  is  Incalculable,  and  all,  in  whose  salvation  he 
is  instrumental,  are  in  a  sense,  the  fruit  of  such  as 
pointed  him  to  the  “Lamb  of  God  who  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world,”  I.  G. 

Brookivn,  Oct.  20. 


earnestly  engaged  in  Christ’s  cause.  What  a 
change  in  forty-two  years!  Then  there  was  an 
almost  imbroken  wilderness ;  now  there  is  a  cul¬ 
tivated  and  highly  improved  country,  blessed  by 
churches  and  schools.” 

During  September  the  veteran  missionary  de¬ 
livered  ten  sermons  and  ten  addresses,  labored  in 
reviving  and  organizing  Sunday-schools,  held  a 
sacramental  meeting  of  two  days  in  a  Scotch  set¬ 
tlement,  and  a  mass  Sunday-school  meeting.  And 
yet  he  says  he  cannot  labor  as  be  formerly  did. 


the  mother  said  to  the  father  that  day^  and  her 
face  was  white  with  anguish.  Another  night, 
and  the  shadows  still  deepening :  another 
morning  dawned,  the  last  of  Harrie’s  little 
life.  Though  still  conscious,  his  tongue  refus¬ 
ed  to  utter  the  loving  words  with  which  he  was 
wont  to  greet  his  parents.  He  turned  from  fa¬ 
ther  to  mother,  his  eyes  full  of  intelligence,  so 
gentle,  so  patient  in  his  weakness.  Bending 
over  him  in  agony,  the  father  asked  with  fal¬ 
tering  voice  ‘  Do  you  love  Jesus,  Harris  ?  ’ 

The  little  sufferer  nodded  his  head  in  assent. 
‘  Do  you  want  to  go  to  Jesus  ?  ’  papa  then  ask¬ 
ed.  Thrice  the  bright  head  was  nodded  now. 
In  the  evening  of  that  sad  day  Harrie’s  brother 
(a  few  years  his  senior)  came  to  the  door  of 
the  chamber  where  Harris  was  lying.  ‘  Good¬ 
night,  Harris,’  he  said,  and  Harris  nodded  a 
good-night,  his  last  good-night  to  the  brother 
with  whom  he  had  frolicked  so  recently. 

That  night  the  angels  came  and  bore  away 
the  sweet  spirit.  Beautiful  even  in  death  was 
the  form  of  little  Harris.  He  was  not  wasted 
by  illness ;  and  robed  in  garments  he  had  worn 
in  life,  with  his  long  bright  curls  ehu^ing  his 
face,  he  looked  as  if  sleeping. 

Out  into  the  Winter’s  storm  the  little  form 
was  borne  and  laid  in  the  cemetery,  the  first 
grave  of  the  family.  How  much  of  the  bright¬ 
ness  and  sweetness  of  life  was  out  of  that  home 
with  the  baby  form,  those  only  can  know  who 
have  suffered  a  like  bereavement.  But  did  no 
ray  of  light  shine  out  into  the  darkness  ?  Wa$ 
there  no  balm  even  for  such  a  wound  ?  The 
Hand  that  had  smitten  brought  both  light  and 
healing. 

‘God  has  taken  our  darling,’  the  mother 
wrote,  ‘but  he  is  safe  in  the  fold  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  For  him  there  is  henceforth  no 
sorrow  and  no  sin.  From  all  evil  he  is  safe, 
and  safe  forever.  He  will  not  return  to  us,  but 
in  a  little  while  we  shall  go  to  him,  and  in  this 
sweet  assurance  we  rest.  The  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away.  Against  His  will 
we  do  not  murmur.  Why  He  hath  afifiicted  us 
we  know  not  now,  but  we  shall  know  hereafter.’ 
Thus  does  God  comfort  His  children. 

Let  us  look  now  at  a  death-darkened  home  in 
a  heathen  land.  In  a  Hindoo  household  at  our 
very  doors  were  three  little  boys,  ‘  black,  but 
comely.’  All  day  long  they  played  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  as  happy  and  as  free  from  care  as  the 
frisking  lambs,  or  the  birds  that  twittered  in 
the  branches  above  them.  Their  merry  shouts 
of  laughter  broke  on  the  ear  at  intervals,  from 
morning  until  night.  Ever  in  motion,  they 
were  climbing,  dancing,  leaping,  as  if  thfere 
was  delight  in  mere  animal  existence.  Very 
poor  were  the  parents,  and  they  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  sufficient  food  to  fill  the  mouths 
of  their  hungry  children;  happily  it  was  not 
necessary  to  take  much  thought  for  raiment. 

Onfe  morning  recently  the  father  came  to  tell 
us  that  one  of  the  sons  was  ill.  The  little  fel¬ 
low  languished  through  the  day,  and  the  pa¬ 
rents  called  in  agony  upon  their  gods,  ‘but 
there  was  no  voice,  nor  any  that  answered.’ 

Very  early  the  following  morning,  when  we 
wakened  there  was  borne  to  our  ears  such  a 
sound  of  bitter  wailing,  that  springing  up  and 
throwing  open  the  shutters,  we  inquired  the 
cause.  ‘  Jaglal  is  dead,  ’  was  an  s wered .  Around 
the  lifeless  form  gathered  the  parents  and  re¬ 
maining  children,  and  poured  out  their  tears 
and  bitter  lamentations  until  the  very  air 
seemed  freighted  with  anguish.  All  through 
the  morning  hours  that  low,  wailing  sound  was 
heard,  for  the  parents  in  this  country,  as  in 
other  lands,  love  their  children  fondly,  and 
courif  die  death  of  a  child,  especially  of  a  son, 
as  a  great  calamity. 

How  hopeless  seemed  the  sorrow  of  these 
stricken  parents.  In  their  affiiction  there  we^ 


SVNOD  OF  PE  UNS  VI, VANIA. 

This  Synod  convened  in  Harrisburg  on  the  af¬ 
ternoon  of  Oct.  19,  at  the  Market-Square  Church, 
of  which  Dr.  T.  H.  Bobinson  is  pastor.  The  open¬ 
ing  sermon  was  preached  by  Eev.  H.  S.  Butler  of 
Clearfield.  Prof.  S.  J.  Wilson  of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  was  elected 
moderator;  T.  H.  Bobinson,  D.D.,  stated  clerk; 
James  Koberts,  D.D.,  permanent  clerk ;  and  Bevs. 
J.  J.  Francis,  D.  H.  Sloan,  W.  J.  Holland,  and  J. 
T,  Clark,  temporary  clerks.  Owing  to  the  expense 
of  attendance  and  the  feeling  that  no  questions  of 
great  importance  were  to  be  discussed,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  delegates  was  comparatively  small.  The 
Committee  of  Arrangements  had  received  notice 
from  ministers  and  elders  to  the  number  of  453, 
of  their  Intention  to  be  present,  but  only  302  votes 
were  given  in  the  election  of  the  moderator,  and 
probably  fifty  persons  afterwards  came. 

The  subject  of  greatest  interest  was  that  of  rep¬ 
resentation,  the  discussion  of  which  was  protract¬ 
ed  and  earnest.  The  points  were  whether  it  should 
'be  an  aggregate  or  delegated  body,  and  also  the 
ratio  of  apportionment.  It  was  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  forty-four — one  minister  and  one  elder 
from  each  Presbytery.  After  spending  nearly  an 
entire  day  in  deliberation,  the  committee  report¬ 
ed  recommending  that  the  Synod  should  be  com¬ 
posed  of  delegates,  and  that  the  basis  of  appor¬ 
tionment  be  the  ministers  and  churches  combin¬ 
ed,  with  a  ratio  of  one  minister  and  one  elder  for 
every  sixteen  ministers  and  churches.  This  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  148  to  95,  and  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Presbyterial  delegations,  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  ministers  and  elders :  Allegheny, 
10 ;  Blalrsville,  8 ;  Butler,  8 ;  Carlisle,  12 ;  Ches¬ 
ter,  12 ;  Clarion,  8 ;  Erie,  14 ;  Huntingdon,  16 ;  Kit- 
tanning,  10;  Lackawanna,  20;  Lehigh,  10;  North¬ 
umberland,  12;  Philadelphia,  12;  Philadelphia 
Central,  14 ;  Philadelphia  North,  14 ;  Pittsburgh, 
16 ;  Bedstone,  8 ;  Shenango,  6 ;  Washington,  10 ; 
Wellsboro,  4;  West  Virginia,  8 


Natural'  laws  and  forces  are  not  His 
master,  but  His  servants,  waiting  upon  His  will. 
He  constantly  administers  these  laws.  He  may 
assert  Himself  through  them  “so  conspicuously 
and  in  such  conjunctures  as  to  produce  upon  our 
minds  the  q/'  a  miracle;  or  He  may  conte  in 
as  a  superior  force,  not  to  violate  or  suspend  any 
law,  but  to  counteract  and  transcend  it,  just  as  the 
law  of  gravitation  is  counteracted  and  transcend¬ 
ed  by  the  law  of  cohesion,  or  of  chemical  affinity, 
or  by  the  force  connected  with  vegetable  life” 
(p.  188).  Here  wo  have  the  implied  definition  of 
a  miracle,  viz:  A  counteracting  and  transcending 
of  natural  law  by  the  direct  energy  of  will — an  in¬ 
stance  of  “  Personality,”  without  the  use  of  means 
occult  OT  manifest,  “counteracting  and  transcend¬ 
ing”  “Nature.”  I  submit  the  question  whether 
this  is  not  an  accurate  and  full  definition  of  a  mir¬ 
acle,  and  whether  any  and  all  possible  additions 
to  it  are  not  arbitrarily  made  and  confusing. 

A  writer  in  The  Congregationalist  of  Aug.  16th 
makes  “the  proper  definition  of  a  miracle  include 

nre  from  the  ordinary  working  of  the  laws  of  Na¬ 
ture,  which  is  (2)  not  the  result  of  any  occult  or 
exceptional  working  of  those  laws,  but  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  interposition  of  their  Divine  Author,  and 
which  has  (3)  a  definite  and  benign  spiritual  pur¬ 
pose.  Each  of  these  is  indispensable.” 

Dr.  8.  T.  Spear,  in  The  Independent  of  Sept.  14, 
says  “What  you  have  in  a  Biblical  miracle  [he 
accepts  no  other]  is  a  visible  being  in  human  form, 
specially  called  and  appointed  by  God,  having  by 
inspiration  an  authoritative  message  from  God  to 
deliver,  and  for  the  purpose  of  authenticating  this 
foct,  bearing  with  him  the  certificate  of  God  in 
the  form  of  miracles  cognizable  by  the  senses, 
which  miracles  are  not  the  message,  but  proofs 
ihat  the  message  is  from  God.” 

A  more  concise  statement,  gathered  by  putting 
together  phrases  which  occur  in  different  parts  of 
the  article  from  which  the  above  is  quoted,  would 
be  “A  supernatural  event  wrought  by  the  power  of 
God,  independently  of  second  causes,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  attesting  the  fact  of  inspiration.” 

In  singular  contrast  with  this  is  the  apparent 
vie  7  of  Prof.  B.  N.  Martin  (Congregationalist  of 
Aug.  30th),  which  (gathering  his  definition  from 
his  article  as  a  whole)  is  “A  departure  from  God’s 
regular  methods  of  procedure,  obviously  super¬ 
natural,  evidenced  by  inspiration.”  Prof.  Martin 
distinctly  says  “As  the  New  Testament  affirms 
them,  we  are  imder  a  necessity  of  admitting  their 
occurrence  at  that  day.  But  we  have  no  inspired 
testimony  to  their  occurrence  in  later  times. 
Hence  they  have  no  valid  claim  for  reception.” 

The  cardinal  defect  in  the  first  two  of  these 
definitions,  is  that  they  regard  the  purpose  for 
which  the  miracle  was  wrought,  essential  to  con¬ 
stitute  it  a  miracle.  The  glaring  defect  of  the 
third  is  that  it  makes  the  testimony  of  revelation 
essential  to  the  proof  of  the  miracle ;  whereas,  in 
the  writer’s  own  words,  “A  grand  distinction  be¬ 
tween  miracles  in  apostolic  days  and  now,  is  that 
then  they  served  to  authenticate  a  Divine  revela¬ 
tion.” 

The  two  former  definitions  increase  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  proving  a  miracle ;  this,  in  fact,  is  their  evi¬ 
dent  object.  Both  articles  are  written  to  show 
that  so-called  “faith-cures”  are  not,  and  cannot 


Western  Africa, 
2;  Westminster,  10 — making  altogether  244. 

At  the  evening  session  a  very  interesting  state¬ 
ment  was  maefe  by  Bev.  Dr.  Cattell  concerning 
the  past  history,  present  condition,  and  pressing 
wants  of  the  Bohemian  Eeformed  Church,  and  in 
tOJCoteinnAT  .viitb  Aiv'i'ewioi^mendation  of  tb/'-«Air 
mlttee  of  the  Presbyterian'  Alliance,  a  contribu¬ 
tion  is  asked  from  the  churches,  to  be  taken  on 
the  third  Sabbath  of  January.  •This  was  recom¬ 
mended. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Craven,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection,  delivered  an  address  concerning 
its  work.  Dr.  Poor  followed  on  the  cause  of  Min¬ 
isterial  Education,  and  Dr.  Allen  made  an  appeal 
for  the  Freedmen.  Drs.  Henry  Kendall,  J.  C. 
Lowrie,  and  H.  H.  Jessup  eloquently  presented 
the  claims  of  Missions,  and  altogether  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Synod  was  one  of  both  interest  and  profit. 


AFTERGLOW  OF  THE  AMEBICAN  BOARD  MEETING 
By  Rev.  A.  Parke  Burgees. 

Is  it  disloyalty  in  a  Presbyterian  pastor  to  in¬ 
dulge  rhapsodies  over  the  old  “  mother  of  us  all,” 

also 


have  offended,  for  a  Presbyterian  minister  S&id  at 
Portland,  “This  is  the  greatest  missionary  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  world.  It  is  unique.  There  is  nothing 
like  it.”  And  was  he  not  correct  ?  Other  denom¬ 
inations  hold  their  anniversaries ;  they  have  their 
Boards,  their  literature,  their  secretaries,  their 
fields  of  achievement,  reminiscences,  hallowed 
memories,  immortal  names,  battlefields,  victories, 
trophies.  But  not  in  this  country  is  there  another 
such  going  up  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  the  Lord ;  not  another  such  reunion  of  the 
grand  missionary  army  for  review,  retrospect, 
counsel,  advance-planning ;  not  another  such  dis¬ 
tinct  and  single  and  sovereign  conception  of  the 
cause  of  Foreign  Missions — of  Christ  for  the  world 
and  the  world  for  Christ — as  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Board  affords.  Here  nothing  else  is 
discussed.  No  speculations  are  tolerated  or  even 
thought  of.  ”  No  namby-pamby  theology  finds  an 
advocate.  No  abstract  philosophies  find  patient 
ears  for  long-spun  and  attenuated  abstractions. 
To  borrow  a  figure  from  Spurgeon,  a  fiy  would  as 
soon  alight  on  a  hot  skillet  as  would  a  theological 
querist,  theorist,  or  dreamer  think  of  alighting 
on  the  platform  of  the  American  Board.  And  this, 
meeting  at  Portland  was  pronounced,  of  many  good 
ones,  the  best.  The  preparations  were  complete. 
The  throng  was  immense.  The  esprit  de  corps  was 
evangelical  and  apostolical.  God  was  with  His 
people.  The  place  was  more  than  the  upper 
chamber,  and  the  season  more  than  Pentecostal. 
As  some  one  remarked,  the  gathering  was  “of 
more  importance  than  any  of  the  diplomatic  con¬ 
claves  of  foreign  lands,  as  bearing  upon  the  very 
questions  that  are  liable,  with  little  warning,  to 
plunge  all  Europe  into  convulsions  and  war.” 
Men  fit  to  be  presidents,  rulers  of  States,  diplo¬ 
matists,  and  kings,  were  in  that  noble  group, 
which  had  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  for  its  centre.  Dr, 
Parks  upon  one  wing,  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge  up¬ 
on  the  other,  and  Dr.  Hamlin  in  the  background. 
Twenty-five  hundred  seats,  on  the  platform  and 
fioor  and  in  the  gallery,  were  occupied  by  as  many 
persons  the  first  hour  of  the  first  session,  when 
Dr.  Alden  read  the  Prudential  Committee’s  report 
on  the 

Home  Department. 

The  paper  begins  with  a  necrological  record. 
During  the  year  the  following  members  died : 
Leonard  Bacon, 


“A  FAITHFUL  AND  BELOVED  BROTHER.” 

His  name  is  not  “  Onesimus,”  but  Ju  Sing.  Sat¬ 
urday,  Sept.  2d,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  a  church  in  Oakland,  stating  that  this  Chris-, 
tlan  Chinaman,  for  some  five  years  a  member  of 
his  family,  of  whom  we  had  heard  much,  with 
whom  I  had  corresponded  to  some  extent,  and 
whose  photograph  I  had  enjoyed  because  it  show¬ 
ed  so  plainly  that  a  converted  heart  was  shining 
through  the  face,  had  started  for  Brooklyn.  That 
same  evening  we  found  him  at  the  laundry  of  a 
cousin,  and  brought  him  home  with  us,  and  with 
him  brought  a  blessing.  He  was  a  constant 
source  of  astonishment  to  me.  Such  growth  in 
the  Christian  graces  I  rarely  see,  even  in  one  who 
has  been  brought  up  in  a  Christian  family ;  but  in 
a  person  who  but  a  few  years  ago  was  a  heathen, 
it  seemed  no  less  than  marvellous.  Without  hes¬ 
itation  I  must  say  that  seldom  has  it  been  my 
privilege  to  know  such  an  earnest,  lovable,  strong 
Christian  character.  I  felt  thankful  to  the  Father 
of  us  all  that  I  had  been  allowed  to  see  something 
of  his  life,  and  hear  his  good  words,  and  thereby 
gain  strength  and  courage  for  renewed  activity  in 
the  work.  Many  of  the  questions  constantly  asked 
regarding  this  people  were  satisfactorily  answered 
in  him. 

This  young  man  was  paying  his  first  visit  to 
the  great  Metropolis,  about  which  he  had  heard 
much.  Such  temptations  as  beset  any  young  man, 
beset  him.  But  he  sought  out  Christian  friends, 
and  instead  of  trying  to  “  have  a  good  time,”  went 
to  work  for  the  Master,  visited  his  countrymen, 
told  them  of  the  only  way  of  salvation,  and  did 
all  in  his  power  to  infiuence  them  to  attend 
school  and  accept  the  religious  truths  there 
taught.  Just  before  he  left,  he  received  an  auto¬ 
graph  album.  He  could  get  but  few  autographs, 
except  on  Sunday.  I  thoughtlessly  suggested  that 
he  take  it  to  the  evening  service  for  that  purpose. 
He  looked  at  me  in  astonishment.  “Perhaps  it 
would  not  be  best,  however,’’  I  quickly  added. 
“  I  should  think  not,”  was  his  quiet  response,  and 
I  never  felt  more  rebuked.  He  was  very  bright 
and  wide  awake,  able  to  originate  witty  things, 
and  to  appreciate  them  in  others.  Biding  in  a 
horse  car  one  day,  a  man  sat  by  him  who  wished 
to  be  very  funny,  and  entertain  all  the  people  In 
the  car, and  so  he  began  to  talk  “pigeon English  ’ 
to  him  in  a  voice  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  by 
all  around  him. 


CHRISrS  TRUE  FOLLOWERS. 

How  many  are  there  who  profess  to  be  followers 
of  Christ,  who  live  every  day  in  accordance  with 
His  commands  ? 

How  many  are  there  whose  names  are  written 
upon  the  church  rolls,  who  can  say  they  never  do 
anything  to  injure  the  feelings  of  their  fellows  ? 

Are  there  not  some  who  keep  away  from  church, 
because  those  who  profess  the  name  of  Christ  do 
not  live  as  becometh  His  true  followers  ? 

Some,  too,  are  kept  away  because  they  are,  or 
imagine  they  are,  evil  spoken  of ;  others,  because 
they  think  there  is  too  much  pride,  jealousy,  and 
fault-finding  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  ? 

The  humble  follower  of  Christ  may  be  evil 
spoken  of  in  the  Church  where  he  belongs;  but 
even  if  so,  it  should  not  deter  him  from  worship¬ 
ping  God  in  the  appointed  way. 

Christ  himself  was  a  Man  of  sorrows,  acquainted 
with  grief,  and  persecuted,  when  upon  earth ;  and 
what  a  consolation  to  the  true  believer  in  Christ 
to  know,  that  however  much  he  may  be  evil  spo¬ 
ken  of,  there  is  a  home  for  him  in  heaven  beyond 
this  vale  of  tears,  where  all  is  harmony  and  peace 
for  evermore.  h.  p.  h. 


TWO  SHADOWED  HOMES. 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  it  was  our  privilege 
to  spend  a  little  season  in  one  of  the  happy 
homes  of  Christian  America,  where  was  a  love¬ 
ly  boy  of  six  Summers,  the  Benjamin  of  the 
family,  and  the  light  of  the  household.  All  day 
long  he  was  in  motion,  as  happy  as  the  birds 
that  filled  the  air  with  their  melody.  Now  we 
heard  his  rippling  laughter,  now  the  music  of 
his  light  footfall.  His  long,  fair  curls  streamed 
out  like  threads  of  sunlight,  as  he  darted 
through  the  garden,  now  gathering  a  fiower 
for  mamma,  now  bringing  a  pretty  bit  of  rock 
or  a  curious  leaf  to  sister,  or  with  shouts  of  de¬ 
light  running  to  meet  papa.  Lovely  in  person, 
and  surprising  us  constantly  with  his  wise  say¬ 
ings,  or  with  questions  which  his  elders  found 
it  difficult  to  answer,  he  had  also  a  beautiful, 
unselfish  spirit,  gladly  sharing  his  cherished 
toys  with  his  playmates,  and  happy  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  mamma  or  sisters  or  brother,  some  por¬ 
tion  of  every  pleasant  gift  which  could  be  di¬ 
vided.  There  were  few  hearts  so  cold,  or  so 
full  of  care  that  they  did  not  soften  and  bright¬ 
en  in  the  presence  of  the  sunny  child,  as  if  an 
angel  had  come  among  them. 

What  bright  dreams  for  the  future  of  their 
son  did  the  parents  indulge!  ‘I  desire  above 
all  things  that  my  boy  may  grow  up  to  be  a 
good  man,  and  to  do  valiant  service  for  the 
Master,’  said  the  father  one  day. 

One  Sabbath  morning  some  months  after  our 
first  visit  to  this  home,  little  Harrie  came  to 
his  mamma  and  laying  his  bright  head  on  her 
bosom,  said  ‘  My  throat  aches,  mamma.’  He 
did  not  seem  really  ill,  but  was  more  quiet 
than  usual,  and  mamma  spent  the  day  at  home 
with  her  darling. 

Before  the  dawn  of  the  next  morning,  the 
boy  was  tossing  with  fever,  and  a  physician 
was  immediately  summoned.  All  day  long 
Harrie  lay  upon  the  couch,  suffering  little,  but 
weak  and  languid.  He  asked  for  some  of  his 


GROWTH  OF  METHODISM  IN  INDIANA. 

The  Methodists  have  just  celebrated  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  the  semi-centennial  of  the  Conference  or¬ 
ganization  of  their  Church  in  Indiana.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  exhibit  of  the  growth  of  this  Church  by 
decades,  and  its  increase  as  compared  with  the 
population : 

Population.  Methodists. 

1810  -  24,520  755 

1820  .  147,178  4,410 

1830  .  343,031  17,551 

1840  .  685,866  52,626 

1830  .  088,416  74,583 

1860  . 1,530,428  96,965 

1870  . 1,668,000  113,800 

1880  . 1,978,803  124,118 

In  1810  there  was  one  Methodist  in  every  thirty- 
two  of  the  population ;  in  1820,  one  in  every  thirty- 
three  ;  in  1850,  one  in  every  thirteen ;  in  1870,  one 
in  fifteen ;  and  in  1880,  one  in  every  sixteen  of  the 
whole  population. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Du  Paw  of  New  Albany  has  made  an 
offer  that  if  the  trustees  of  Asbury  University, 
which  is  located  at  Greencastle,  will  raise  $150,- 
000,  he  will  contribute  $300,000  now,  and  at  his 
death  the  institution  will  receive  45  per  cent,  of 
hie  estate,  which  is  quite  large.  The  effort  will 
no  doubt  be  successful  to  secure  the  money. 

H.  M.  M. 


D.D.,  LL.D.,  elected  in  1842; 
Charles  Benedict,  Esq.,  elected  in  1870;  Frederic 
Marquand,  Esq.,  elected  in  1871 ;  John  B.  Eldridge, 
Esq.,  elected  in  1873 — all  of  Connecticut ;  and  Bev. 
J.  H.  Coulter  of  Pennsylvania,  elected  in  1872.  Dr. 
Bacon  had  last  attended  the  annual  meeting  in 
1879  at  Syracuse,  at  which  time  “there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  his  manner  in  the  concluding  service 
which  suggested  to  more  than  one  that  in  his 
own  thought  it  was  not  improbably  his  final  adieu 
to  those  great  smnual  gatherings,  in  which,  during 
his  long  and  active  ministry,  he  had  held  so  prom¬ 
inent  a  place.”  Honorable  mention  was  also  made 
of  “the  recent  deaths  of  two  distinguished  gentle¬ 
men,  who  as  United  States  Ministers  at  the  Sub¬ 
lime  Porte,  while  resident  at  Constantinople,  ren¬ 
dered  valuable  service  to  our  Turkish  missions : 
Hon.  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  LL.D.,  who  was  Minister  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  from  1849  to  1853 ;  and  Hon.  Horace 
Maynard,  LL.D.,  whose  term  of  office  Included 
the  years  from  1875  to  1880.”  The  report  sums 
up  the  reinforcements — thirteen  missionaries  and 
twenty-seven  assistant  missionaries,  besides  twen¬ 
ty-five  who  after  temporary  absence  return  to  for¬ 
eign  labor.  District  secretaries  Hazen  and  Hum¬ 
phries  are  referred  to  in  terms  of  commendation. 
Bepot  ts  upon  the  district  work,  the  Board  publi¬ 
cations,  the  various  funds,  new  missions,  enlarged 
evangelistic  operations  and  educational  plans,  the 
“  financial  problem,”  and  the  lessons  of  past  ex¬ 
perience,  made  up  the  remainder  of  the  paper, 
which  was  one  of  impressive  interest. 

Then  followed  Secretary  Clark  with  a  graphic, 
sketchy  view  of  all  the  missionary  fields :  Turkey, 
India  and  Ceylon,  China  and  Japan,  Micronesia 


Ju  Sing  bore  it  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  with  that  wonderful  patience  characteristic 
of  the  race,  and  then  turning  to  him  said  “  Sir,  I 
do  not  understand  Dutch.”  That  was  where  the 
laugh  came  in,  and  the  confused,  would-be-funny 
man  got  off  at  the  next  street,  muttering  some¬ 
thing  about  never  having  heard  a  Chinaman  talk 
like  that.  Calling  on  a  lady  one  day,  with  whom 
he  was  going  to  visit  a  scholar,  he  found  her 
wearing  a  dress  with  a  long  train.  As  he  survey¬ 
ed  the  “waste  of  material,”  a  roguish  look  came 
into  his  face,  and  he  said  “  If  you  wear  that  dress. 


A  MIS.SIONART  REVISITING  HIS  OLD  FIELD. 

In  the  year  1840  several  Sunday-schools  were 
organized  in  Allen  and  Van  Wort  counties,  Ohio, 
by  the  well  known  Welsh  missionary  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Sunday-school  Union,  Bev.  B.  W.  Chidlaw, 
now  a  D.D.,  and  seventy-two  years  old,  but  still 
fruitful  in  good  works.  Those  were  the  first 
Sunday-schools  established  in  that  part  of  the 
State.  He  has  recently  visited  them,  holding 
three  services  on  Sundays,  which  were  attended 
by  crowds,  and  having  appointments  for  all  week¬ 
day  evenings. 

“I  rejoiced,”  he  writes,  “to  witness  the  tem¬ 
poral  prosperity  of  the  people,  their  fine  farms, 
and  good  houses,  and  to  find  them  religious. 
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FABMER*8  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  SUPPLY  OF  EGOS. 

Few  persons  who  eat  eggs  have  any  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  traffic  as  one  of  the  industries 
of  the  country.  A  journal  that  has  instituted 
careful  inquiries  regarding  the  matter,  asserts 
that  the  business  of  supplying  consumers  in 
New  York  city  alone  now  amounts  to  $18,000,- 
000  per  annum.  Throughout  the  Union  there 
are  eaten  $75,000,000  worth  of  eggs  esich  year, 
and  the  improvements  achieved  in  imparting 
permanence  to  that  freshness  which  is  one  of 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  egg  to  make  it 
marketable,  are  certainly  ingenious. 

The  recently  invented  process  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  most  curious  methods  of 
piarding  against  this  blight  of  staleness.  By 
its  Eigency  the  natural  egg  is  chEuoged  into  an 
amber-hued,  vitreous  substance,  which  while 
reduced  in  bulk,  has  imparted  to  it  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  remaining  in  edible  condition  for  years, 
and  resisting  the  deteriorating  effects  of  cli¬ 
mate.  What  is  more  singular  than  this  is  that 
when  thus  treated  e^gs  caa  be  transported  to 
any  place  without  injury,  and  can  afterward 
be  restored  to  their  original  condition  when 
definable  by  adding  the  water  which  has  been 
arUdcially  removed  from  the  shell.  This  sim¬ 
ple  process  is  called  “desiccating,”  and  the 
principal  companies  engaged  in  thus  prepar¬ 
ing  eggs  are  in  this  city  and  St.  Louis.  It  is 
said  that  neither  salt  nor  extraneous  matter  is 
employed  in  producing  “desiccation.”  The 
egg  is  merely  reduced,  by  the  removal  of  the 
water,  to  a  consolidated  mEiss  of  yolk  and  al¬ 
bumen.  Eggs  are  also  preserved  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  “liming,”  and  thus  preserved  they 
may  be  utilized  for  every  purpose  excepting 
that  of  boiling.  It  is  a  custom  of  some  unscru¬ 
pulous  dealers  to  palm  these  “  limed  ”  eggs  off 
on  purchasers  as  “  fresh  country  eggs,”  and  it 
can  be  done  with  ease  and  success.  In  the 
“  desiccating  ”  process  such  fraud  is  impossi¬ 
ble,  for  the  very  sufficient  resison  that  an  egg 
that  is  tainted,  even  though  it  be  ever  so 
slightly,  cannot  be  crystallized  at  all.  Of  these 
processes  for  preserving  eggs  The  Evanoeust 
has  no  knowledge,  and  ^ves  what  it  reads  on 
the  subject  without  comment. 

A  practical  question,  however,  may  well  be 
considered  just  now,  and  that  is  how  to  get  a 
plentiful  supply  of  eggs  in  Winter.  In  the 
first  place  all  the  hens  must  be  young.  Pul¬ 
lets  hatched  in  April  or  May  will  prove  the 
most  satisfactory.  The  bens  must  also  be 
well  cared  for  during  the  Winter  ;  have  a  com¬ 
fortably  warm  house,  kept  clean  and  well  ar¬ 
ranged.  Provide  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh 
water,  accessible  at  all  times.  Variety  and 
plenty  of  food  is  absolutely  necessary.  Feed 
regularly  what  the  hens  will  eat  without  wast¬ 
ing.  Wheat  or  screenings  are  good  for  the 
principal  feed ;  corn,  oats,  and  buckwheat 
come  in  as  variety.  Corn  meal,  middlings,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  mixed  stiff  and  warm, 
should  be  fed  first  in  the  morning,  but  give  no 
soft  food  after  midday.  Whole  grain  should 
be  the  feed  after  the  morning’s  mess.  Dry 
grain  is  best  to  fill  the  hen’s  crop  with  at 
night.  Fresh  meat  in  some  form  should  be 
fed  daily ;  lard  or  tallow  (chandler’s)  scraps 
are  good.  Scraps  broken  up,  soaked  over 
nigbt,  and  mixed  with  meal  and  bran,  make 
a  good  occasional  feed  mornings.  Vegetable 
food  is  also  necessary.  Carrots,  turnips,  boil¬ 
ed  potatoes,  and  cabbage,  are  all  good.  Oys¬ 
ter  and  clam  shells  broken  fine,  lime  or  lime 
mortar,  fine  gravel,  coal,  and  ashes  should  be 
supplied  to  hens  when  confined.  They  need  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  red  pepper  in  their  soft 
food  once  a  week  or  oftener  in  quite  cold 
weather.  Chopped  hay  should  be  supplied  to 
them  occasionally.  Have  a  box  of  sand  or 
ashes  where  they  cun  use  it  at  pleasure.  Any 
bones,  burned  or  broken  fine,  or  other  warm 
scraps  from  the  table,  are  always  acceptable  to 
ttu  hens. 

'  Having  adopted  a  system  of  feeding,  pursue 
it  steadily, or  when  chan^ng,  do  it  graduEilly  ; 
never  make  sudden  radical  changes,  eis  it  al¬ 
ways  unfavorably  affects  the  supply  of  eggs. 
Keep  the  hens  from  being  worried  or  excited 
through  fear  of  boisterous  boys  or  dogs.  The 
more  quiet  the  hens  are  kept,  the  greater  the 
number  of  ^gs  supplied.  If  this  care  is  ob¬ 
served,  the  owner  of  hens  will  have  a  good 
supply  of  eggs  during  the  coming  Winter,  and 
those  which  he  sells  will  of  course  bring  a  high 
price. 

^  PEAK  BLIGHT. 

Those  pear  trees  seem  to  be  the  most  sub¬ 
ject  to  blight  which  grow  in  an  over-moist  or 
too  rich  soil  that  stimulates  to  a  late  second 
growth.  Such  late  growth,  being  liable  to  be 
frost-bitten  in  Winter,  supplies  the  poison  to 
blight  the  tree.  Hence  this  form  of  blight  is 
found  to  be  more  extensive  and  destructive  in 
the  deep,  rich  soils  of  the  West,  than  the  dry, 
open  soils  of  the  East.  This  will  also  be  the 
case  in  over-rich  soils  unless  the  trees  are 
checked  by  root  pruning.  The  seckel  pear  is 
given  Eis  an  example  of  a  pear  that  seldom 
blights,  for  the  reason  that  it  makes  short 
jointed  growths  and  ripens  its  wood  early. 
The  remedies  for  pear  blight,  according  to 
Charles  Downing,  are  mainly  preventive.  1. 
Avoid  everything  that  tends  to  encourage  a 
late  second  growth.  Do  not  plant  in  damp 
soils.  Avoid  leaving  hollows  around  and  near 
the  trees  to  collect  the  water  and  to  soak  the 
soil.  Do  not  put  on  any  Summer  topdressing 
that  is  likely  to  stimulate  to  late  growth. 
Choose  for  your  soil  one  that  is  dry,  but  not 
too  rich,  that  your  trees  may  make  good 
growth  in  time  to  ripen  the  wood  fully.  2.  Be- 
ject,  in  blighted  districts,  such  varieties  as  are 
found  to  make  late  growths,  and  choose  those 
that  ripen  their  wood  fully  before  Autumn.  3. 
When  it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  sea¬ 
son  and  the  soil  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  late 
growth,  lay  bare  the  roots  of  trees  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  or  prune  the  roots  to  check 
growth.  The  use  of  lime  as  a  fertilizer  is  re¬ 
commended  aa  having  a  tendency  to  throw  all 
fruit  treea  into  the  production  of  short  jointed 
fruit  spurs  instead  of  long,  luxuriant  shoots. 
4.  When  the  disease  has  actually  appeared,  the 
only  remedy  seems  to  be  the  knife  and  the 
saw,  most  vigorously  applied,  to  eradicate 
every  symptom  of  diseased  and  discolored  bark 
or  wood.  If  you  would  save  your  tree,  cut  at 
once  on  the  first  apparent  symptom  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  be  sure  you  cut  it  clean  out— Culti¬ 
vator. 

THE  WOOD-FILE. 

Wood  cut  during  the  three  months  that  pre¬ 
cede  the  first  of  the  year  is  much  more  valu¬ 
able  than  if  cut  the  three  months  that  succeed 
that  time.  The  reason  of  this  is,  probably,  be¬ 
cause  during  the  latter  part  of  Autumn  and 
the  first  part  of  Winter  there  is  but  little  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  sap  of  the  tree,  and  therefore  the 
wood  is  not  filled  with  it,  as  it  is  after  the  sun 
runs  higher  and  the  days  are  longer.  Wood 
that  is  to  be  kept  in  piles  where  it  is  cut  until 
another  year,  is  injured  very  much  by  being 
full  of  sap ;  much  more  than  if  carted  home, 
sawed  short,  and  split  fine  enough  for  fire¬ 
wood.  Therefore,  those  who  neglect  to  cut 
their  wood  until  February  or  March,  should 
never  leave  it  in  four-feet  lengths  where  it  is 
cut,  but  should  at  once  haul  it  home  and  saw 
it  into  proper  lengths  for  firewood,  not  neg¬ 
lecting  to  pile  it  up  so  it  can  be  rapidly  dri^ 
by  the  March  and  April  winds.  If  cut  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  there  is  not  the  necessity  for  being  so 
particular,  but  it  may  be  sawed  and  split  any 
time  during  the  Spring,  and  boused  at  once,  if 
the  wood-house  is  where  the  air  can  pass  free¬ 
ly  through  it.  Grey,  or  what  is  generally 
known  as  white  birch,  cut  in  the  latter  part  of 
Winter,  beoomes  almost  worthless  if  left  in  the 
woo^  until  August ;  but  it  cut  in  the  Autumn 
and  left  in  this  way  it  will  be  much  more  valu¬ 
able,  although  this  is  a  wood  that  should  be 
either  used  the  first  Winter  after  being  cut  in 
the  Autumn,  or  sawed  up,  well  Ylried  and 
heused  before  the  1st  of  May ;  it  bums  well 
either  way.  While  pine  cut  in  the  Winter  or 
ecirly  in  the  Spring  not  only  makes  poor  woad, 
but  also  poor  lumber  ;  being  filled  with  sap,  it 
invites  a  class  of  destructive  worms  or  borers 


to  feed  upon  it,  and  they  readily  accept  the  in¬ 
vitation.  Countless  numbers  of  them  not  only 
eat  away  all  of  the  inner  bark,  but  eat  large 
numbers  of  holes  through  the  solid  wood,  thus 
destroying  it  for  lumber,  and  greatly  injuring 
it  for  firewood.  Pine  wood  should  never  be 
left  in  the  woods  to  dry,  but  should  be  piled 
on  high,  dry  land,  and  split  fine  enough  so  it 
will  dry  through  before  the  1st  of  June.  This 
will  prevent  the  worms  from  eating  it,  and  the 
wood  from  turning  black.  —  MEissacbusetts 
Ploughman. 

FATTENING  HOGS. 

We  find  that  the  best  results  for  fattening 
hogs  are  obtEiined  in  pushing  them  as  fast  as 
possible  with  a  good  variety  of  green  feed,  if 
available,  with  the  basis  of  com,  which  is  this 
year  generally  new  com,  and  as  soon  as  dry 
enough  it  pays  to  grind  the  corn  and  soak  it 
to  get  the  best  results.  Pure,  clean  water 
must  be  supplied  as  freely  as  good  feed ; 
plenty  of  salt  and  ashes,  charcoal  or  stone 
coEil,  is  important.  Good,  roomy  quarters 
are  more  desirable  while  the  weather  is  yet 
warm,  but  whether  large  or  small,  they  must 
be  kept  clean,  at  least  where  fed — good,  clean 
troughs  and  plenty  of  room  to  prevent  crowd¬ 
ing  and  fighting,  or  if  fed  corn  in  the  ear,  a 
clean  fioor  enables  them  to  eat  up  clean  the 
shattered  grains  without  eating  dirt  and  filth. 
Farmers  must  take  greater  care  to  keep  their 
hogs  clean,  and  let  them  eat  only  clean  food  to 
make  the  best  pork.  Don’t  overfeed  the  hogs 
and  let  them  eat  sour  feed  or  fee  1  left  over, 
but  give  them  freely  three  times  a  day  all  they 
will  eat  up  clean  and  relish  it.  Add  to  the 
corn  diet  turnips,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  apples, 
&c.,  as  a  relish.  It  will  help  them  to  eat  and 
digest  -more  com.  The  improved  hogs  that 
all  our  Western  farmers  now  have,  will  with 
judicious  care  in  fattening,  produce  a  profita¬ 
ble  supply  of  pork,  that  at  the  remunerative 
prices  this  Ftill,  will  pay  a  good  price  for  the 
com  they  eat,  and  a  premium  for  the  extra 
care  and  good  blood. — Western  Agriculturist. 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

The  Cukse  of  Chloral. — Under  the  head  of 
“  The  Curse  of  ChlorEil,”  the  Lancet  observes  : 
“A  sad  glimpse  into  the  life  of  the  lute  Dante 
Rosetti,  over  whose  newly-closed  grave  the 
lovers  of  the  tv^p  arts  are  mourning,  is  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  brief  memoir  of  Theodore  Watts. 
The  curse  of  chloral  upon  any  life  is  disastrous 
enough,  but  its  features  are  brought  into  ter¬ 
rible  salience  when  it  falls  upon  the  gifts  of 
genius.  No  man  ever  lived  who  was  so  gener¬ 
ous  as  he  in  sympathizing  with  other  men’s 
work,  save  only  when  the  cruel  fumes  of  chlo¬ 
ral  turned  him  against  everything.  The  de¬ 
pendence  on  its  infiuence  which  chloral  habit¬ 
ually  taken  inevitably  causes,  the  nervous  pros¬ 
tration  which  it  gradually  induces,  the  irrita¬ 
bility  which  follows  chloral  sleep,  and  follows 
equally  the  sleepless  nights  of  abstinence,  the 
slowly  sapping  of  the  nervous  energy — all  these 
are  only  too  familiar,  and  over  and  over  again 
during  the  past  ten  years  we  have  pointed  out 
their  moral.” 

Winter  Headaches. — The  approach  of  the 
Winter  season,  'says  the  Medical  Press  and 
Circular,  inaugurates  a  dull  headache,  tor 
which  sufferers  are  unable  to  account  at  all 
satisfactorily,  but  which  experience  has  taught 
them  to  expect  as  soon  as  fires  and  “  snug¬ 
ness”  are  rendered  necessary  to  personal  com¬ 
fort.  It  would  be  well  if  all  such  sufferers  were 
to  understand  the  rationale  of  the  complaint 
that  periodically  attacks  them,  and  to  be  wise 
in  time  to  ward  off  the  return  of  their  old  mal¬ 
ady.  In  every  case  where  the  headache  is  not 
dependent  on  some  organic  disturbance,  and 
when  it  is  felt  only  during  the  colder  months 
of  the  year,  especially  in  large  towns,  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of 
rooms  lighted  by  gas,  and  rtndered  “snug” 
by  close-drawn  curtains  and  draught-exclud¬ 
ing  doors,  while  a  brilliant  fire  is  maintained 
for  heating  purposes.  This  latter  is,  indeed, 
the  only  preventive,  uuder  the  circumstances, 
of  an  ^soluteiy  poisonous  condition  of  the 
air,  which  is  very  seriously  contaminated 
wherever  a  gas  light  is  employed  for  illumina¬ 
tion.  Careful  observation  of  the  effects  grad¬ 
ually  produced  by  prolonged  continuance  in 
such  an  apartment,  will  reveal  the  fact  that  a 
feeling  of  oppression,  which  becomes  gradual¬ 
ly  more  intense,  steals  over  one,  and  in  an  in¬ 
creased  degree  according  as  the  number  of  oc¬ 
cupants  in  the  room  is  added  to.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  becomes  thus  heavily  laden  with  carbon¬ 
ic  acid,  the  product  of  the  combustion  of  gas 
and  of  the  human  tissues  ;  failing  in  free  ven¬ 
tilation,  this  rapidly  accumulates,  an  insiguifi- 
cant  amount  alone  finding  exit  by  tbe  chim¬ 
ney,  and  acting  on  the  nervous  system  of  those 
using  the  room,  induces  cerebral  congestion 
that  results  in  serious  disturbances,  which  are 
relieved  only  after  a  more  or  less  painful  peri¬ 
od  of  indisposition.  The  remedy  for  the  evil 
is  sufficient  and  constant  ventilation. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Elevated  Railways  for  Vienna. — Vienna  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  realize  soon  her  wish  for  an 
elevated  railway.  The  Government  has  al¬ 
ready  decided,  it  is  said  on  trustworthy  eyi- 
dence,  to  grant  the  necessary  concessions  to  an 
English  company,  so  that  it  only  remains  for 
the  local  authorities  to  agree  upon  certain  de¬ 
tails  in  the  construction.  Some  150,000  tons  of 
iron  will  be  needed  for  the  work,  and  Austrian  | 
furnaces  will  supply  it  all,  a  contract  for  the  , 
most  of  it  having  already  been  concluded. 

There  is  a  Cdriocs  Work  of  Art  in  the  i 
grounds  of  the  State  House  at  Columbia,  ' 
South  Carolina.  It  is  an  iron  casting,  com-  ' 
memorative  of  the  soldiers,  natives  of  that  j 
State,  who  died  in  the  Rebellion,  whose  names  ^ 
are  inscribed  on  brass  tablets  at  the  base.  The  , 
casting  is  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  living  pal-  , 
onetto,  the  favorite  tree  of  South  Carolina.  The  , 
long,  thin  leaves  of  iron,  life-like,  even  to  the  i 
hair-like  fibers  of  the  twigs  and  branches,  i 
wave  tremulously  in  every  breeze,  and  the  ' 
whole  tree,  painted  artistically,  has  so  close  a 
resemblance  to  the  real  tree  as  to  deceive  the 
actual  observer  at  the  distance  of  five  rods.  In 
fact,  the  tree  is  a  perfect  success  of  the  foun¬ 
der’s  art,  and  only  those  who  have  actually 
seen  it  are  able  to  realize  to  what  perfection 
that  art  may  be  brought. 

The  Fabled  Death  Valley. — The  romantic 
tradition  respecting  the  renowned  Death  Val¬ 
ley  of  Java,  where  the  subtle  poison  of  the 
“  Deadly  Upas  Tree  ”  caused  the  speedy  death 
of  all  living  creatures  coming  within  its  fatal 
influence,  has  been  rudely  dispelled  by  Dr. 
Otto  Kuntze,  who  has  discovered  that  this 
“  Death  Valley  ” — Pakamarau,  the  natives  call 
it — is  as  healthy  as  any  other  part  of  the  is¬ 
land.  So  far  from  finding  heaps  of  carcasses 
strewn  about  the  vale,  he  did  not  see  so  much 
as  a  dead  fly  within  its  precincts.  He  entered 
the  valley  against  the  earnest  protests  of  his 
guides,  who  assured  him  it  was  certain  death 
to  venture  into  it ;  but  after  traversing  it  in 
every  direction,  he  returned  to  his  party  none 
the  worse  for  his  venture,  and  without  finding 
a  single  bone  or  detecting  the  least  unpleasant 
odor. 

A  Most  Singular  Burning. — On  Sunday,  Octi 
22d,  at  Cincinnati,  hbout  nine  o’clock  in  thfi 
morning  the  switch-board  wires  in  the  Weste^ 
Union  Telegraph  office  melted  to  the  estimatfad 
number  of  500,  and  business  was  demorali/iCd 
in  consequence  until  6  o’clock  that  evening, 
when  temporary  wires  were  put  in  posUion, 
restoring  communication  with  principal  points. 
The  occurrence  caused  consternation  .in  the 
office,  where  only  a  few  operators  wete  pres¬ 
ent.  It  was  attended  by  a  roaring,  crackling 
sound,  and  followed  by  a  smell  of  burning 
wood.  The  batteries  were  promptly  discon¬ 
nected,  and  no  fire  beyond  a  scarcely  percepti¬ 
ble  scorching  ensued.  The  difflcr.lty,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  crossing  of  wires, 
seems  to  have  been  immediately  under  the 
switch-board.  No  one  seems  uble  to  account 
for  it.  An  accident  similar  to  this,  affecting 
all  the  wires  in  the  switch- board  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  office,  occurred  iu  this 
city  once  before,  many  years  ago,  when  the 
number  of  wires  was  scarcely  oue-tenth  the 
present  number.  There  are  now  100  wires  ra¬ 
diating  from  the  Cincinnati  office  to  various 
points  of  the  compass.  These,  with  multi¬ 
tudes  of  local  wires,  make  the  number  in  the 
switch-board  very  large.  The  flames  burst 
from  the  pine  frame-work  of  the  switch-board 
in  the  back  part,  and  reached  to  the  ceiling, 
but  were  easily  subdued. 

Industries  of  Ireland. — In  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland  within  fifteen  years  there  has 
been  an  inevease  of  many  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  in 'die  capital  employed  in  bacon-cur¬ 
ing  and  flour-milling.  Woolen  factories,  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period,  have  barely  held  their 
ground.  The  farmers  sell  for  cash,  and  buy  on 
credit  from  the  large  warehouse  companies, 
who  in  turn  have  large  credit  with  English 
manufacturers.  Manufacturers  of  Irish  wool¬ 
en  and  other  goods  cannot  afford  to  give  large 
credit,  and  to  this  fact  is  mainly  attributed 
very  slow  progress  they 

different  matter  with  the  bacon.  Very  little  of 
that  product  is  sold  at  home.  It  is  cured  to 
suit  the  English  palate,  and  in  England  finds  a 
ready  market.  The  Irish  can  buy  American 
pork  at  lees  than  half  the  price  of  the  native 
article,  and  are  content  to  pocket  the  difference. 
The  new  banking  company,  if  it  works  proper¬ 
ly,  will  enable  the  woolen  and  other  industries 
to  compete  with  England  in  the  matter  of  long 
credit,  and  national  pride  may  be  relied  upon 
to  do  the  rest.  The  failure  of  the  Irish  butter- 
makers  to  appear  as  exhibitors  this  year  at 
the  British  Dairy  Society’s  show  iu  London, 
while  it  cannot  be  commended  as  a  matter  of 
sound  policy,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
straws  which  tell  the  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 
For  many  years  a  feature  of  the  show  was 
the  presence  of  a  strong  delegation  of  Irish 
farmers  under  the  leadership  of  Canon  Bagot. 
The  Irish  Dairy  Association  has  given  a  sub¬ 
stantial  subscription  to  the  prize  fund,  but  its 
usual  place  in  the  exhibition  building  has  been 
left  unoccupied. 
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|4ME  ZADOC  PORTER’S  COUGH  BAL- 
I  a  Vegetable  Expectorant,  prepared  with 
are  to  meet  the  urgent  and  growing  de- 
or  a  safe  and  reliable  antidote  for  dis- 
f  the  throat  and  lungs.  Disorders  of  the 
nry  organs  are  so  prevalent  and  so  fatal  in 
r-changing  climate,  that  a  reliable  antidote 
II  long  and  anxiously  sought  for. 

“GOT  OUB  MONEY’S  WORTH." 
is  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  in  Isles- 
I,  O.,  after  a  trial  of  Compound  Oxygen  In 
;  of  his  wife:  “Her  appetite  much  better 
better — no  frightful  dreams  such 
had  before  using  the  Oxygen — is  much 
‘‘ — does  all  her  work  in  the  house  and  con- 
le  out-doors — moves  about  the  house  as 
M  a  girl  of  fifteen  years.  In  short,  she  Is  i 
11  over,  and  I  think  we  have  got  our  mo-  | 
)rth.  I  shall  always  speak  in  favor  of  the 
to  ray  neighbors.  Accept  our  thanks  for 
id  health  my  wife  enjoys.”  Our  Treatise 
pound  Oxygen,  its  nature,  action,  and  re- 
Ith  reports  of  cases  and  full  Information, 
e.  Dr3.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and  1111 
3t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I 

proves  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  in  ' 
le  as  well  as  in  other  things.  Ayer’s  Sarsa-  ■ 
is  a  genuine  preparation,  an  unequalled 
urifter,  decidedly  superior  to  all  others.  ; 


FOR  ADOPTION. 

The  Cleveland  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum.  No.  940  St. 
Clair  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  several  fine,  healthy 
hoys  and  girls,  ranging  In  age  from  the  frolicsome  Infant 
In  Its  crib  to  the  wlde-swske  boy  and  girl  of  eight  and  ten 
years.  Good  homes  in  tho  country  are  desired  for  tbeee 
children.  Good,  honest  family  life  la  what  we  want.  Will 
be  glad  to  correspond  with  any  person  Interested  in  orphan 
children.  Address  A.  H.  SHUNK,  Superintendent. 


Carrying  United  Sta'tes  Mail. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

every  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  20  and  21,  North  Kiver. 

GLASaOW,  LIVERPOOL,  LONDONDERRY, 
and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  $60,  $75,  $80 ;  Excursion,  $120  to  $140. 
Second  Cabin,  $40.  Steerage,  $28. 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Rates. 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Ageflts,  7  Bowling  Oreen. 


Apple  Cream  Pie. — A  large  heaping  spoon¬ 
ful  of  flour  stirred  to  a  paste  ;  half  a  cupful  of 
sugar  ;  salt  and  flavor  ;  a  cupful  of  grated  ap¬ 
ple,  and  enough  sweet  cream  (not  very  rich)  to 
fill  the  plate  after  lining  with  a  crust. 

Fig  Cake. — One  cup  of  butter,  two  cups  of 
sugar,  three  cups  of  flour,  half  a  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  white  of  seven  eggs,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking-powder.  Beat  the  butter  and  sugar 
very  light ;  and  by  the  way,  this  should  always 
be  done  when  making  nice  cake.  For  tbe  fill¬ 
ing,  take  one  pound  of  figs,  chop  them  fine, 
and  oook  until  soft  and  smooth,  with  a  teacup¬ 
ful  of  water  and  half  cupful  of  sugar. 

Custards. — “Housekeeper,”  if  there  is  wa¬ 
ter  at  the  bottom  of  your  dish  of  custard,  it  is 
because  it  was  baked  for  too  long  a  time.  The 
following  rule  as  to  the  ingredients  is  infallible : 
Beat  five  eggs  thoroughly  with  four  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sugar ;  heat  one  quart  of  milk  to 
the  belling  point  and  add  gradually  to  tbe  egga  I 
and  sugar.  Flour  to  taste.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven  fifteen  minutes.  Test  with  a  knife  ;  when 
tbe  custard  cuts  like  butter,  it  is  done.  Longer 
baking  will  make  it  watery. 

Jelly  Cups. — Cut  the  inside  of  a  loaf  of  stale 
bread  in  pieces  two  inches  square,  and  hollow 
out  one  end  so  as  to  form  little  cups,  taking 
care  to  leave  the  sides  of  the  cups  at  least  an 
inch  thick.  Make  a  custard  of  three  eggs,  a 
pint  of  milk,  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar ; 
dip  the  little  cups  of  bread  in  custard  to  soften 
them,  but  do  not  let  them  become  soft  enough 
to  break  ;  when  they  are  moistened,  roll  them 
in  bread  crumbs  and  fry  them  golden  brown 
in  plenty  of  smoking  hot  fat ;  when  they  are 
brown  remove  them  from  the  fal  with  a  skim¬ 
mer,  lay  them  for  a  moment  on  brown  paper 
to  free  them  from  grease,  fill  them  with  jelly 
of  any  kind,  and  serve  them  hot.  They  be¬ 
come  heavy  as  they  cool.  To  prepare  bread 
crumbs  for  breading  any  article,  dry  stale 
bread  until  it  can  be  crushed  with  a  pastry 
roller ;  sift  it,  and  keep  the  finest  crumbs  for 
breading,  and  the  coarser  ones  for  bread  pud¬ 
dings. 

Quince  Marmalade. — Peel,  quarter,  and  re¬ 
move  cores  and  pips  from  fair,  ripe  quinces. 
Throw  tbe  quarters,  as  fast  as  cut,  into  a  pan 
of  cold  spring  water  to  prevent  their  discolor¬ 
ing.  When  all  are  quartered  put  into  a  stone 
jar,  with  one  quart  of  water  to  four  pounds  of 
fruit.  Cover  the  jar  closely  and  let  them  stew 
in  a  slow  oven  for  three  or  four  hours,  or  till 
they  are  quite  tender  and  of  a  bright  red  color. 
When  this  is  accomplished  weigh  them  again, 
and  to  every  pound  of  fruit  allow  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pound  of  crushed  lump  sugar,  'rben' 
put  the  f^t  into  a  preserving  kettle  without 
the  sugar,  aud  bring  it  to  a  gentle  boil,  stirriug 
all  the  time.  Continue  boiling  till  the  whole  is 
quite  soft — a  smooth  pulp — then  add  the  sugar, 
and  again  bring  the  fruit  to  a  boil,  and  con¬ 
tinue  boiling  gently  for  twenty  to  twenty-five 
minutes.  Take  tbe  pan  from  the  fire,  and  put 
the  marmalade  into  jars  while  hot.  Paste  on 
double  papers  aud  cover.  Be  sure  that  the 
paste  is  boiling  hot,  and  that  tbe  papeiti  are 
drawn  tightly  over  the  top  of  the  jar.  Quinces 
may  be  kept  all  Winter  in  cold  water,  or  in  a 
cold,  well-aired  closet ;  so  this  recipe  is  not 
out  of  season.  I 


—too  —  WHITE 

Adimnistration  from  WASHINGTON  to  the  present  time,  with  over 
^  Portraltn of  L»dle«of  the  White  IloM*©,  with  viewsof  many  ■  ■ 

wv  90^^  A  This  is  the  roost  s&Uble book  published. 

■  C*  d.  la  for  Circulars,  with  full  particulars,  to  fl  IIS  ^ 

_ ^  ^  BRAIILEV  A  CO„  66  N.  Fovrth  Street,  Pht£^eUhl.:  I  ■  W  M  W  W 

NoIipXCTTl 

VELVETEEN 

THE  ONLY  REAL  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 

LYONS  SILK  VELVET. 

We  would  respectfully  notify  the  public  that  none  of  these  goods  are  genuine  nnlese  stamped  with  the  trade 
mark  on  tho  back  ot  every  yard,  a  fao-aimlle  of  which  la  herewith  represented. 


SPECTACLES  AND  EYE  CLASSES 


WtlA  BroMiUoH  Pebbla  qf  tke  eery  tbutt  quaUtg,  $4  per  pair. 
OPERA,  FIELn,  A^k'D  MARllkE  OLAHKES  ot  great 
power  lor  near  and  distant  use,  but  of  very  light  weight, 
and  email  for  pocket  and  travelling  use. 

MlCRUHCOPEti  for  Physicians,  Students,  and  Home 
nee,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  but  iucreased  power. 

TEliESCOPES  for  Astronomical  and  Landscape  nee; 
the  Pocket  and  Travelling  else  in  neat  case,  and  with 
powerful  AcbromaUc  Lenaes.  Sold  at  reduced  price  of 
$9.60.  A  specialty. 

Send  your  address  to  us  on  a  postal  card,  and  we  will 
mall  you  a  copy  of  our  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  prices 
of  all  Optical  Instruments,  Thermometers,  Medical  Bat¬ 
teries,  Mathematical  Instruments,  he. 

BENJ.  PIKE’S  SON  &  CO.,  Opticians, 

928  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

No  Risk ;  T  Solid  10  Per  Genii 

Hare  Cliance. 

Rapid  Accumulation,  No  Hazard. 

Can  Handle  Bums  Large  or  Small. 

Solid  as  Englisb  Consols  or  U.  S.  Bonds. 

For  Trustees,  Onardlans,  Clergymen,  Teachers, 

A  Golden  Opportnnitv- 

For  Circular,  address  the 

Central  Illinois  Financial  Agency,  Jaeksonrille,  Dlinois. 


i.  HYDE  MONROE. 


JAB.  L.  MONROE. 


MONROE  BROS., 

HEAL  ESTA.TE, 

Office,  BOSTON  BLOCK,  Minneapolis,  Mina. 
Loans  placed  on  safe  Real  Estate  securities,  netting  T  i>et 
cent,  semi-annual  Interest.  Correspondence  soUcite'* 
Bqfer  bp  peratittion  to  Northvettem  Naticnal  Baithof  ititmeap^...e. 


nn,  MRS.  POTTS’  nil 
lOLd  handle  sad  iron 


I'J.  NPARlIL’'-" 


TEXTURE. 


FULL-TONED 


N  0  N  P  A  R  E  I  L 

:  '  . . 


From  HARPER’S  BAZAR -.•* Another T®lTet  1668011  it  OTI6  of  tho  cerUinti^* 
chants.  The  best  service  1.8  civen  by  the  cloae  short  pile  velveta,  such  a«  the  NONPAR!*  TL  \  EL\K  lEEN,  which  is 
not  easily  marred  or  creased.  The  NONPAREIL  VELVETEEN  is  found  in  all  the  styli.sh  new  shades,  and  when 
made  up,  with  the  pile  turned  upward,  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  sUk  T’elvct.  The  difference  in  the  price 
ipakes  a  garment  cost  about  one-third  as  much  as  if  made  or  Lyons  Silk  Velvet** 

Xo  be  PurchaRed  Xliroiisrhont  the  XJntted  fitatee  fVom  all  First  elaaa  Retailers* 

Wholesale  Only  S  SHAEN  &  FITHIANy  55  Leonard  Street,  N.  ¥. 

-Beware  of  imitators,  who,  to  sell  inferior  goods,  are  now  claiming  qualities  for  their  velveteens  which  they  do 
not  possess. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  WEATHER  BE  TO-MORROW 


Pool’s  Signal  Service  Barometer 


OR  STORM  GLASS  AND  THERMOMETER  COMBINED, 
WILL  TELL  YOU!  <0 

It  will  detect  and  Indicate  correctly  any  change  in  the  weather  12  to  48  hours 
in  advance,  it  will  tell  what  kind  of  storm  is  approaching,  and  from  what 
direction— Invaluable  to  navigatorn.  Farmers  can  plan  their  work 
nccordiiig  to  its  predictions.  Saves  60  times  its  cost  in  a  single  season. 
Has  an  accurate  thermometer  attached,  which  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
combination.  This  great  WEATHER  INDICATOR  is  endorsed  by  the 


DO  NOT  BURN  THE  HAND, 
DETACHABLE  WALNUT  HANDLE, 
DOUBLE  POINTED,  IRON  BOTH  WAYS, 
BEST  IN  USE  AND  CHEAP, 
THREE  IRONS,  ONE  HANDLE  AND  A 
STAND  TO  A  SET. 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

Hardware  Trade 


A  '-enf  a  wanted.  $6  •,???? 
it.*-  oiir.New  llOrSEIfftLD  ARTI- 
CI'ek  and  ri..VTFORM  FAMILT 
SCALi:.  W.ishaupto’^lba. 

$1.50.  Domeatio  Scale  Go..Cin’u,0. 


CheapiFarms 

NEAR  MARKETS.'.. 


most  eminent  Physicians,  Professors 
and  Scientific  men  of  the  day  to  be  the 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD! 


nament.  We  will  send  you  a  sample  one,  delivered  free,  toyour  place,  in  good 
order,  on  receipt  of  81,  or  six  for  84.  Agents  are  making  ft-om  W  to  420 
daily  selling  them.  M  trial  ictU  convince  you.  Order  at  once.  It  Sells  at 
SIGHT  1  just  the  thing  to  sell  to  farmers,  merchants,  etc.  Invaluatde  to 
everybody.  U.  S.  Postage  Stamps  taken  if  in  good  order,  but  money  pre¬ 
ferred.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  Circular  and  terms. 
Address  alT  orders  to  OSWEGO  THERMOMETER  AVORKS, 
(Largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  th  i  xcortd)  Oswego.OswcKo  Co.,N.  Y. 

We  refer  to  tho  Mayor,  Postmaster,  County  Clerk,  First  ami  Second  Na¬ 
tional  Banks,  or  any'busineas  house  In  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Write  pnvr  Post  Qfice,  County  and  State  plainly,  and  remit  by  money-order, 
draft  on  Ji'eto  York  or  registered  letter,  at  our  risk. 

This  will  mate  n  Bennftftil  and  Very  Uaeful  Prcaont. 

READ  WHAT  THE  PtiRLIC  BAY  ABOUT  IT. 

I  find  Pool’s  Barometer  works  as  well  as  one  that  costs  fifty  dollars.  You  can  rely  on  it 
ererv  time.  CAPT.  CHAS.  B.  Rogbrs,  Ship  “Twilight."  San  Francisco. 

Barometer  received  In  good  order,  and  must  say  that  the  Instrument  gives  perfect  sat- 
isfiaction  in  every  respect.  It  is  neatly  made  and  wonderfully  cheap  at  two  liollars. 

Gho.  B.  Parsons.  M.  C.  R.  R.  Office.  Detroit,  Mkh. 
Pool’s  Barometer  has  already  saved  me  many  time.i  its  cost,  in  foretelling  the  weather. 
It  is  a  wonderful  curiosity  and  works  to  perfection.  F.  I.  ROBERTSON,  Milwaukee,  wis. 

-BEWARE  OF  WORTHYEBB  IMIT  A.TI3M8.  ^  N^nc  --nnlne 
without  our  Trade  Mark,  and  Signature  of  J.  A.  Pool,  on  back  of  Iiisirumant 

Bveir  Instnimf^nt  warranted  Perfect  and  Reliable,  Size  Inches  lone 
SHwide.  If  not  satisfied  on  recelvinK  the  Instrument,  return  it  at  once  and 
we  will  refund  your  money.  Please  state  where  you  saw  our  advertisement. 


aud  cliuivhea  in  every  county,  public  buildinCT  MU. 
paid  for,  and  no  debt.  Its  soil  and  climate  combine  to 
produce  large  crops,  and  it  Is  the  best  fTult  state  in  the 
northwest.  Several  millions  of  acres  of  unoccupleu  ima 
fertile  lands  arc  yet  In  the  market  at  low  prices.  The 
State  has  Issued  a  PAMPHLET  containing  a  map  and 


P'MftSmSTEs. 

Toiie,Tiiiicli,¥orlaiiaiisIilpaiii  DmaUiY. 

WKLUAM  KNABE  *  CO. 

Nos.  304  sad  soG  WMLlgiltuno^  Stret,  ■ 
Baltimore.  No.  zxa  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y. 


on’yourO'WN'TlME"aird  TER'i^^^ 

NCVtll  Who  I  C  Fine  FARM  and  HOME  etk  almost  at  your  door 

Finest  Farming  Lands  in  the  World.  East  payments.  Long  time.  Low  rate  01111  111111  A 
of  Interest.  For  terms  address  O.  M.  BARNES,  ItonaiBS,  Mich.  0UU,UUU  AVtAEtda 


Good  for  Babies. 

When  I  have  a  bal*y  at  breast  nothing  is  so  use¬ 
ful  for  quieting  my  own  and  baby’s  nerves  as 
Parker’s  Ginger  Tonic.  It  prevents  bowel  com¬ 
plaints,  and  is  better  than  any  stimulant  to  give 
strength  and  appetite. — A  Newark  Mother. 

A  Valuable  Addition. 

Because  it  is  beiieflcial  to  the  scalp  and  adds  to 
personal  bfeauty  by  restoring  color  and  lustre  to 
gray  or  faded  hair,  is  why  Parker’s  Hair  Balsam 
is  such  a  popular  dressing. 


I"  H  ■■  r  I  Beautiful  Box  of  Fine  Sta- 
k  f  tionery,  Jowelrjf.  and  Other 
■  Itli™  a  Useful  Articles.  in.'rSi«‘ou'? 

Clinrmlng  Fniuiiy  Jiai;a;.lDe,  The  Flr^de  Mt  llomcq  lato 
t'iou'abd«  of  buDict  where  il  is  uot  mlrvedy  lekeu,  w«  make  tbe 
ruUuwinguaprecedeuud  offer:  Uptm receipt  of  Twestj- 
fi  VO  Cento  to  po$tage  Mtamp$,  we  will  $end  The  Flpealde  nt 
Home  /or  Three  MonthB*  aud  to  every  »uh$criber  tee  will 
•end,  Free  and  po$t-paid,  an  eteffani  Box  Fine  Station- 
ery.  Jewelry*  etc.*  the  eouteou  of  which  are  as  follows: 

Twelve  Sheets  of  best  quality  TMated  NeU  Paper;  Twelve  Su¬ 
perior  Shvelopee  to  matw ;  Ooo  Elegant  Comstian  Finger  Sing, 
with  gold-plated  ton  and  name-plate;  One  Elegant  Ladies'  get 
Jfrooeh,  very  bandsome  and  stjlUh;  One  Fine  SUver^FUited 
Thimble,  of  good  quality  {  Buckner's  Musical  Chart,  by  the  aid 
of  which  any  one  can  learn  to  play  tbe  piano  or  organ  in  a  few 
boars;  Twentg-siz  Bmltroiderg  and  Feedle  Work  Designs,  all 
new,  wlihdlrooUone,  and  a  Urge  colloction  of  Valuable  Cooking 
and  othor  Rseeipts,  All  the  above,  in  a  neat  and  handsome  bo.x, 
will  be  sent  Free  to  alt  who  send  twenty-five  cents  for  a  three 
months’  trial  subseriptloQ  to  Thb  Fiebsidk  at  Homk.  All  theso 
goods  are  warranted  genuine  and  firit-olssf  in  every  respect.  We 
offer  no  cheap  or  trashy  articles.  Thb  Fibbsidb  at  Homb  is  n 
Urge  and  handsome  magazine,  eonuining  86  large  pages.  106  ool- 
nmns.  Including  cover,  profusely  illustrated,  and  filled  with 
splendid  serial  and  short  stories  by  the  best  authors,  poems,  use-  * 

ful  kn..wledgo,  sketohes  of  travel  and  adventure,  real^iiig  for  the 
young,  farm,  ^den  and  hoosehold  recipes,  wit  and  humor,  etc., 
etc.  A  complete  and  elegant  family  magazine  in  every  respect, 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  pnblUbed.  Wilt 
Tounotsend25oenUandgct  it  three  months,  together  wiih  our 
beautirul  Box  of  Pine  StaUonery,  Jewelry,  and  alt  tbe  other  nsc- 
mi  articles  named  above  T  Remember,  all  these  nseful  goods  aro 
given/rer-yoa  merely  pay  for  tbe  magazine.  This  great  offer  is 
made  simply  to  Introduce  the  macaztne  into  now  homes.  Take 
advantage  of  it  fioio<-at  once.  We  guarantee  every  one  tore# 
times  the  value  of  money  eeiU  /  If  you  are  not  more  than  satis¬ 
fied,  we  will  ebcerfally  refhnd  tbe  amount.  Aa  to  our  rellabtlUv, 
we  refkr  to  any  publisher  Id  New  York,  likewise  to  the  Comm^ 
eial  Agenciei,  as  we  sre  an  old-established  house,  well-known  and 
reltaijle.  Five  snbscr^tions  to  tho  magsziue.  with  five  boxes  ot 
the  premiums,  tor  fl  00.  Thus,  by  getting  four  of  your  friends 
to  send  with  von.  you  will  secure  your  own  free.  Address. 

F •  M.  HJL'TON,  i*ttbllahcr,  67  Pork  P'oceyiilcwVork* 

iDfOMAfr 

OR  “NO  TENSION”  SEWING  MACHINE.  % 

I4bdi68  Cftr6fal  of  Health  and  appreciating^ 
tho  Best  will  now  have  no  other# 

Can  YOU  afford  to  be  without  it? 

WIUcoz  k  Qibbs  S.  k.  Co.,  658  Broadway,  k.  7. 

7“  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Security  Three  to  Six  Time,  the  Loan  Without 
the  BuildiuK*.  Interest  seml-annaal.  Nothing 
ever  been  loet.  28th  year  of  residence  and  8  th  in  the 

business.  Best  ot  references.  Send  tor  particulars  it  _ 

you  bare  money  to  loan.  N.  B.— Costs  advanced, 
interest  kept  up  and  principal  guaranteed  In  case  of  i 

foreclosure.  D.  8.  B.  JOHNSTON  A  SON,  ! 

Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans,  St.  Paul,  MINK.  J 

Please  mention  this  paper.  /ft 

1)^  MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY.  / 1 

voriMy  S'.io-vn  to  the  public  nlncd  /*3  X 

Cliureh,(’)iii'>rl,St*haol.Flre  AlBrm  T 

Kud  other  ibu Chliiieg  aud iVotoi  J 

mmn  o..  west  troy,  «.  y. 

Clinton  H.  Menenly  Bell  Company,  \ 

(Bneoeesors  to  MENEELY  &  KIMBEBLY,)  ! 

TROY,  K.  Y. 

Manufacture  a  superior  grade  of  Bells.  Oldest  workmen.  - 

Greatest  experience.  Largest  trade.  Special  attention  given  BIO 
to  CHUBCH  BELLS.  Illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free.  free. 


New  Life 

is  given  by  using  Brown’s 
Iron  Bitters.  In  the 
Winter  it  strengthens  and 
warms  the  system;  in  the 
Spring  it  enriches  the  blood 
and  conquers  disease ;  in  the 
Summer  it  gives  tone  to  the 
nerves  and  digestive  organs ; 
in  the  Fall  it  enables  the 
system  to  stand  the  shock 
of  sudden  changes. 

In  no  way  can  disease  be 
so  surely  prevented  as  by 
keeping  the  system  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Brown’s 
Iron  Bitters  ensures  per¬ 
fect  health*  through  the 
changing  seasons,  it  disarms 
the  danger  from  impure 
water  and  miasmatic  air, 
and  it  prevents  Consump¬ 
tion,  Kidney  and  Liver  Dis¬ 
ease,  &c. 

H.  S.  Berlin,  Esq.,  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  H.  S. 
Berlin  &  Co,,  Attorneys,  Le 
Droit  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  writes,  Dec,  5th, 
1881: 

Gentlemen:  I  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  stating  that  I  have  used 
Brown’s  Iron  Bitters  for  ma¬ 
laria  and  nervous  troubles, 
caused  by  overwork,  with 
excellent  results. 

Beware  of  imitations. 
Ask  for  Brown’s  Iron  Bit¬ 
ters,  and  ifisist  on  having 
it  Don’t  be  imposed  on 
with  something  recom¬ 
mended  as  “Just  as  good." 
'The  genuine  is  made  only 
by  the  Brown  Chemical  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’  COCOA. 

SREAEFAST. 

'*  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tbe  natural  laws  whlcb 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  4he  fine  properties  of  well  selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately-flavored  beverage,  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  Judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  maybe  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  ot  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us,  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We  may  eecape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortlfled  with 
pure  blood,  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.” — Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  In  tins  (only  i  lb.  and  lb  )  labeled. 

JAMES  EPPS  A  CO., 

Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London,  England. 

Also,  Epps’  Chocolate  Essence  for  afternoon  use. 

AYER’S  PILLS. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  diseases  which  cause 
human  suffering  result  from  derangement  of  the 
ttomach.bowels,  and  liver.  Aykk’b  Cathartic 
Pills  act  directly  upon  these  organs,  and  are 
especially  designed  to  cure  tbe  diseases  caused 
by  their  derangement,  including  Constipation, 
Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  Headache,  Dysen¬ 
tery,  and  a  host  of  other  ailments,  for  all  of 
which  they  are  a  safe,  sure,  prompt,  and  pleasant 
remedy.  The  extensive  use  of  these  Pills  by 
eminent  physicians  in  regular  practice,  shows 
unmistakably  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held  by  the  medical  profession. 

These  Pills  are  compounded  of  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  only,  and  are  absolutely  free  from  calomel 
or  any  other  injurious  ingredient. 

A  SnlTerer  fkom  Headache  writes : 

“Ayer’s  Pills  are  invaluable  to  me,  and  are 
my  constant  companion.  I  have  been  a  severe 
sufferer  from  Headache,  and  your  Pills  are  the 
only  thing  I  could  look  to  for  relief.  One  dose 
will  quickly  move  my  bowels  and  free  my  head 
from  pain.  They  are  the  most  effective  and  the 
easiest  physio  1  have  ever  found.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  speak  in  their  praise,  and  1  always  do  so 
when  occasion  offers. 

W.  L.  PAOE.of  W.  L.  Page  &  Bro.” 

Franklin  St.,  Richmond,  Va.,  June  3,  1882. 

“  1  have  used  AVer’s  Pills  in  nnmberless  in¬ 
stances  as  recommended  by  you,  and  have  never 
known  them  to  fall  to  accomplisn  the  desired  re¬ 
sult.  We  constantly  keep  them  on  hand  at  onr 
home,  and  prize  them  as  a  plessanL  safe,  and 
reliable  family  medicine.  FOR  DYSPEPSIA  - 
they  are  invaluable.  J.  T.  Hayes.” 

Mexia,  Texas,  June  17,  1882. 

The  Rev.  Francis  B.  Harlowe,  writing  from 
Atlanta,  Oa.,  says:  “  For  some  years  past  1  have 
been  subject  to  constipation,  from  which,  in 
spite  of  the  use  of  medicines  of  various  kinds, 

I  suffered  increasing  inconvenience,  until  some 
months  ago  I  began  taking  Ayer’s  Pills,  They 
have  entirely  corrected  the  costive  habit,  and 
have  vastly  improved  my  general  health.” 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills  correct  Irregulari¬ 
ties  of  the  bowels,  stimulate  the  appetite  and 
digestion,  and  by  their  prompt  and  thorongh 
action  give  tone  and  vigor  to  tbe  whole  physical 
economy. 

prepared  by 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  ail  Druggists. 

STATEN  ISLAND 


HUR 

YE 

DEAF. 


Garmore’SE^D^ 

t'Aa  faiTeaM  aa4  warm  hr  ktai 

fwrftetlx  restoring  the  beariiif.  So* 
tirely  deaf  for  thirty  years,  be  hMnwito 
them  even  whispers,  distinctly.  Ajrw 
1^  g^eerTaklei  and  remain  in  P?** 
tion  withoHt  aid.  Descriptive  Circiiitt 
Free.  OAXTTION  t  Do  not  be  deceived 
by  bogus  ear  drums.  Mine  is  the  only 
successful  artificial  Ear  Drum  mine 
betured. 

JOHN  GARMORB, 

Filth  &  Race  Sts.»  Cincinnati  O- 


The  Great  I  ipUT 

Church  Liunls 

FSnni’S  Patent  RefleetaM  g^ 
Uic  Meat  Pnrrfld,  the  SaltiaU 
Cheaacei  snJ  tin:  Beat  Light  knows 
for  Cnurcne.,  Stores.  Show  Wimlowi. 
Parlon.  Banks.  OtSccs.  Pioture  Caller- 
lee,  Theeiret,  Depo'.,,  etc.  New  aiul  ^ 
leant  designs.  Send  sue  of  roora.  Get 
Circular  and  esumaie.  A  tibcial  Jiscouat 
U,.hu«h».nl  Uv  St.,  N.  Y. 

r^mithnight’s 

Aastehabemedt 

Ths  Only  Sure  Remedy  for  ASTHM 
and  HAY  FEVER,  Is  told  undor  • 
ptMlUw  guarentoo.  FHcs  $1.00  gar 
gackage.  Sample  package  sod  t«»' 
tlmonuils  free.  Address 

LOUIS  SlimilSHT,  CktBBt.  GkrtlulA 


WAKNISR  BROTHERS 

CORALINE  CORSETS. 


TO  PRESERVE  HEAlTfl| 


Use  SMITH’S  PATENT  PERFORATED 
BUCKSKIN  UNDERGARMENTS. 

L :'Aj  They  are  priceless  to  ladles  and  gentlemen 
h'yjj  with  weak  lungs,  and  no 

ftop  CASE  OF  PNEUMONIA 
~  was  over  known  where  these  garments  were 

’.  iM  worn.  They  eUso  prevent  COLDS,  BHEU- 
y'.m  MATISM,  and  kindred  diseases. 

,'•§  Becommended  by  all  physicians. 

^3  American  Inntitute  premium  tor  fourteen 

4  consecutive  years.  For  sale  everywhere. 

M  fa  Send  tor  circulars. 

D.  C.  HALL  St  CO., 

BOLE  MAVUPACTUBXRS, 
86  Leonard  Mt.,  New  York. 

PAY  to  sell  our  Ktdbber  PrinUng  Stamps.  Samples 
TAYLOR  BROS.  *  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Office,  5  and  7  John  8t.,  N,  Y. 
f  1199  Broadway,  near  29th  St,,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  J  279  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 

OFFICES  1  47  N.  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia, 

(43  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore. 

Dpe.  Clean,  and  Rrjlnish  Dress  Ooodn,  and  GsrmenM. 

ladies’  Dressu,  Cloaks,  Robes,  etc.,  of  oW  fabrics  and  of  me 
most  elaborate  styles,  cleaned  or  dyed  successfully,  without 
ripping. 

Gentlemen’s  Garments  cleaned  or  dyed  whole. 

Curtains,  Window  Shades,  Table  Covers,  Carpets,  etc 
cleaned  or  dyed. 

Employing  the  best  attainable  skill  and  most  Improve 
appllsncee,  and  having  systematized  anew  every  depM 
ment  of  our  business,  we  can  confldenily  promise  tho  bee 
results  and  unusually  prompt  return  of  goods. 

Goods  received  and  returned  by  express  or  by  mall. 

BARRETT,  NEPHEWS  A  CO., 

Nos.  8  and  7  John  St.,  N.  T, 


’The  great  supertortty 
of  Coraline  over  horn  oi 
whalebone  has  Induced 
us  to  use  it  iu  all  ow 
leading  Corsets. 

$10  REWARD 

will  be  paid  for  any  cor¬ 
set  In  which  tbe  Cora¬ 
line  breaks  with  six 
months  ordinary  wear. 

Price  by  mall,  W.  A 
(coatlll),t2J0:  Abdomi¬ 
nal,  S2.M;  Health  or 
Nursing,  tl  Ah  Cotallne 
or  Flexible  Hip,  $1JI; 
MIsms’,  ti.oa 
For  sale  by  leading 
merchants. 

Beware  ot  worthiest 
Imlutions  boned  with 
cord. 

WABNEB  BBOnS,.  «73  BtOMidsrav.  M.  T. 

THE  WESTER^ 

Farm  Mortgage  Go. 

Lawrenoey  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTBME  LOANS  p^aettvefann 

B  tbs  best  looaimss  la  tlM  West  aagousted  for  banks. 
soBeces,as(stMtBdgrtvstetiMllvldBaIs.  OosnonBoS 
btsTsstaod  prlncfBslpsM  oa  dsy  ot  autanty  st  (ks 
ThM  HauoMlBaiak  ta  Baw  Tnrk  Cltw. 
faadt  groaipUy  jNscod.,  Large  experience.  No  Lommi 
laveetots  eompeued  to  taka  ao  laad.  Mo  dstaye la  pay- 
■M^laureM.  <Wy  tha  vm  eholoest loans accspUSi 
Fall  tafonastloB  given  to  thoee  seeknu  •nfo  nmd 
ImYrnkmamu.  tend  tor  drealarTiS 
eroaeoe  sod  lample  docoaMote. 


W.  H.  PBUIMI,  Ftm. 


Jr  i  ««««,  boo. 

V!  r  52fe. 
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THE  NEW-YOKK  EVANGELIST 


CITS’  AMD  VICIMITY. 

The  famous  Swedish  singer,  Mme.  Christine 
Kiisson,  reached  this  city  last  week,  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  eight  years.  This  is  her  fourth  visit  to 
this  ooimtry,  the  first  being  in  1870. 

William  Mackerge  Taylor,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Tabernacle  Church  on  Sixth  av¬ 
enue,  appeared  before  United  States  Commission¬ 
er  Shields  in  the  Circuit  Court  last  Monday,  and 
declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Taylor  was  born  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1872. 

The  case  of  Miss  Lucie  Emilie  Laurent,  who  for 
four  months  past  has  been  confined  in  the  Asylum 
for  Insane  Females  on  Blackwell’s  Island,  came 
up  for  investigation  last  week  before  a  commission 
and  a  sheriff’s  jury.  The  jurors  declared  her  sane, 
and  a  motion  was  made  for  Miss  Laurent’s  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  asylum.  The  management  of 
certain  property  by  relatives  entered  into  the 
question. 

The  Grand  Juiy  in  New  York  have  completed 
their  investigation  into  the  cause  of  the  Fourth- 
avenue  Tunnel  disaster,  and  found  indictments  for 
manslaughter  in  the  fourth  degree  against  William 
C.  B.  Rawson,  the  telegraph  operator  at  the  Nine- 
ty-slxth-street  station,  and  George  E.  Rood,  the 
conductor  on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road  train.  The  complaint  against  Robbins,  the 
water-boy,  was  dismissed. 

The  old  Bridge-street  Ferry  to  Brooklyn  is  soon 
to  be  reopened. 


of  Christianity,  education,  and  morals,  have 
especially  promoted.  Seldom  indeed  has  a  si 
year  in  the  history  of  our  State  been  more  si| 
ly  favored  with  gracious  manifestations,  y 
throughout  our  common  country  general  proi 
ity  has  prevailed.  The  tide  of  immigratio 


ablest  and  most  excellent  presentations  of  truth 
that  I  have  ever  heard.  It  seemed  to  be  inspired, 
or  excited,  by  the  late  coimcils  at  New  Haven  and 
Quincy,  and  very  effectively  showed  the  folly  and 
danger  of  much  of  the  “advanced  thought”  that 
seems  to  have  stolen  into  certain  Congregational 
ministers  in  respect  to  the  atonement  and  future 
probation.  Among  the  papers  read  was  one  of 
marked  ability  and  interest  by  Rev.  Fergus  L. 
Kenyon  of  Iowa,  formerly  a  member  of  Cleveland 
Presbytery,  and  others  by  Dr.  Ward  of  The  Inde¬ 
pendent,  General  Armstrong  of  Virginia,  and  Dr. 
Dana  of  Minnesota.  The  addresses  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  were  by  Drs.  Haygood  of  Georgia, 
Behrends  of  Providence,  and  Fisk  of  New  York. 
On  Thursday  afternoon  there  was  a  grand  mis¬ 
sionary  review,  with  addresses  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  various  benevolent  societies  doing 
work  among  the  colored  people  of  this  country, 
namely,  Drs.  Gregory  (Baptist)  of  Washington, 
Rusk  (Methodist)  of  Ohio,  Allen  (Presbyterian)  of 
Pennsylvania,  Strieby  (Congregationalist)  of  New 
York,  and  Elkanah  Beard  of  Indiana. 

The  concluding  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  in  the  Tabernacle,  where 
eloquent  and  convincing  addresses  were  made  by 
ex-President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  President 
White  of  Cornell  University,  and  Hon.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry  of  Virginia,  upon  “The  National  Problem 
of  Southern  Education.” 

The  tone  and  spirit  of  these  meetings  were  ad¬ 
mirable.  They  were  free  from  any  approach  to 
sectarian  narrowness.  They  were  well  expressed 
by  the  words  of  that  beautiful  hymn,  written  by 
our  Dr.  Samuel  Wolcott, 

“  Christ  for  the  world  we  sing ; 

The  world  to  Christ  we  bring.” 

Dedication  of  Adelbert  College. 

A  few  weeks  since  I  gave  you  a  brief  account  of 
this  institution,  so  munificently  endowed  by  Hon. 
Amasa  Stone  of  this  city.  I  now  write  in  extreme 
haste,  and  can  say  but  one  word  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  that  might  be  said  upon  the  subject. 

A  multitude  yesterday  morning  thronged  the 
Euclid-avenue  Congregational  Church,  where  they 
listened  to  an  address  bj*  President  Gilman  of  the 
Johns-Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore.  I  have 
not  time  to  represent  this  address,  and  if  I  had 
time  I  could  not  do  it,  for  while  its  language  was 
exceedingly  simple,  the  train  of  thought  was  ele¬ 
vated  and  elaborate  beyond  my  power  of  represen¬ 
tation.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises  in  the 
church,  a  procession  was  formed  and  we  marched 
to  the  new  college  buildings,  where  the  dedicatory 
services  were  held.  Mr.  Stone  in  an  appropriate 
address  handed  over  the  deed  of  the  site  and 
buildings  to  the  trustees  of  the  college,  to  which 
President  Cutler  responded  most  appropriately. 
Rev.  Dr.  Haydn,  formerly  of  this  city  but  now  of 
New  York,  offered  the  prayer  of  dedication,  and 
he  was  followed  by  ex-President  Hayes,  a  trustee 
of  the  college,  in  an  address  which  called  forth 
applause  from  the  multitude  who  heard  him.  We 
then  marched  to  Doan’s  Armory,  where  an  excel¬ 
lent  collation  was  served ;  after  which,  ex-Gover- 
nor  Lee  (another  trustee)  presiding,  toasts  were 
responded  to  by  President  Fairchild  of  Oberlin, 
President  Bodine  of  Kenyon,  President  White  of 
Cornell,  Rev.  Dr.  Bittinger  of  Sewickley,  and  by 
several  other  gentlemen  who  knew  just  what  to 
say  and  how  to  say  it. 


sonage  at  a  loss  of  about.  $6,000.  Insured  for 
$1,500.  Rev.  Henry  E.  Decker’s  daughter  barely 
escaped  with  her  life  and  rang  the  alarm  on  the 
church  bell.  Mr.  Decker’s  family  lost  nearly  all 
their  wearing  apparel,  bedding,  and  furniture,  his 
whole  library,  manuscripts,  Ac.,  at  a  loss  of  $1,000 
with  no  insurance.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  un¬ 
known. 

Lewis  Lyon,  President  of  the  Third  Avenue 
Railroad  Company,  New  York,  was  sitting  at  his 
desk  in  the  depot  of  the  Company  last  Friday 
afternoon  when  his  nephew,  Charles  Schwartz, 
rushed  into  the  office,  ran  up  to  him,  drew  a  re¬ 
volver  known  as  “  the  British  bulldog,”  and  said 
“  I  am  going  to  shoot  you,”  firing  two  shots.  The 
first  ball  whizzed  through  Mr.  Lyon’s  hair.  The 
second  passed  in  front  of  his  face.  The  pistol 
was  so  near  that  the  fire  burned  his  eyes.  In  re¬ 
coiling  from  the  attack,  Mr.  Lyon  tipped  over  his 
chair  and  fell,  the  fall  stunning  him.  Schwartz, 
probably  supposing  ho  had  killed  his  uncle,  then 
turned  the  pistol  against  himself  and  put  a  bullet 
into  his  head,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died 
not  long  after.  The  cause  of  the  shooting  is  not 
satisfactorially  known. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  English  Parliament  reassembled,  Oct.  24. 

Sidi  Mohamed-el-Sadok,  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  died 
on  Friday  evening.  Sidi  All  Bey,  brother  of  the 
dead  Bey,  and  the  legitimate  successor  to  the 
throne,  was  installed  on  Saturday. 

A  Tifils  newspaper  states  that  an  encounter 
has  occurred  between  the  Khurdlsh  Chief  Onei- 
dulla’s  band  and  a  detachment  of  Turkish  troops, 
the  latter  losing  200  men.  The  Turks  have  with¬ 
drawn  to  Baschkal  to  await  reinforcements. 

Mr.  Davitt,  in  a  speech  at  Aberdeen  Oct.  28, 
urged  the  Scotch  farmers  to  demand  a  reduction 
of  rents.  He  thought  it  possible  to  have  conced¬ 
ed  to  Scotland  a  right  which  had  been  granted  to 
Ireland. 

Arabi  Pasha’s  tent,  which  was  captured  at  Tel- 
el-Kebir  and  brought  to  England,  will  be  forward¬ 
ed  to  Gen.  Higgiuson,  commanding  the  Home 
District.  The  tent  is  fitted  with  Oriental  splen¬ 
dor,  and  is  lined  with  silk  fringe  in  the  most 
sumptuous  style. 

An  official  dispatch  from  Manila,  Spain,  states 
that  the  typhoon  on  the  20th  destroyed  all  the 
wooden  and  thatched  houses,  and  carried  away 
the  iron  and  tiled  roofs  of  the  others.  Sixty  thou¬ 
sand  families  were  made  homeless.  The  bar¬ 
racks,  hospitals,  government  offices,  and  factories 
were  also  destroyed. 

A  statue  in  memory  of  Thomas  Carlyle  was  un¬ 
veiled  on  the  Thames  Embankment  at  Chelsea 
last  Thursday.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  long  ad¬ 
dress,  Prof.  Tyndall  expressed  the  wish  that  a 
memorial  should  be  raised  at  the  same  place  to 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  life-long  friend  of 
Carlyle. 

A  report  comes  from  Asia  Minor  that  Dr.  Hirsch- 
feld,  who  has  been  pursuing  the  study  of  archaeol¬ 
ogy  in  that  quarter,  has  been  informed  by  the 
Turkish  authorities  that  every  German  found  wan¬ 
dering  about  Asid  Minor  on  archaeological  pre¬ 
tenses,  will  be  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  a 
Russian  spy. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Topographical  Society  in 
Paris,  Oct.  29,  M.  de  Lesseps  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress,  in  which  he  approved  the  scheme  for  creat¬ 
ing  an  internal  sea  in  Africa,  and  supported  the 
peaceful  conquest  of  the  Congo  district  by  M.  de 
Brazza.  Amid  the  applause  of  the  Assembly,  he 
presented  to  M.  de  Brazza  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Society. 

An  Egyptian  excursion  party,  including  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  which  visited  Abpwkir  and 
Rosetta  Oct.  28th,  discovered  at  a  point  a  mile' 
above  Rosetta  a  very  strong  fort,  the  existence  of 
which  was  previously  imknown.  The  fort  is  armed 
with  Krupp  and  Armstrong  guns,  and  contains  a 
magazine,  all  intact.  A  detachment  of  marines 
will  be  sent  to  dismount  the  guns  and  blow  up  the 
fort. 

Vaccination  is  henceforth  to  be  compulsory  in 
China.  One  cause  for  popular  opposition  to  it,  is 
that  it  is  the  practice  there  to  vaccinate  children 
on  the  tip  of  the  nose.  A  reward  of  half  a  tael, 
which  the  Government  has  offered  for  every  child 
vaccinated,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  persuade 
parents  in  easy  circumstances  to  disfigure  their 
children  in  this  way;  and  a  law  has  therefore 
been  promulgated  punishing  the  failure  to  vacci¬ 
nate  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  gale  of  Oct.  24  did  great  damage  through¬ 
out  England,  and  many  districts  were  flooded. 
The  shipping  along  the  coast  suffered  severely, 
and  a  steamer  was  sunk  in  the  channel  by  a  col¬ 
lision,  nine  persons  being  drowned.  At  Sheer- 
ncss  the  gale  has  not  been  equalled  in  thirty 
years.  The  rains  and  fioods  increased  until  the 
28th,  when  the  Charing  Cross  (London)  boat  pier 
was  carried  away.  It  was  afterwards  recovered. 
The  floods  at  Vienna  were  also  very  disastrous. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  in  France  states  that 
the  Government  has  in  its  hands  clews  to  a  vast 
revolutionary  organization,  in  accordance  with 
which  France  is  divided  into  local  federations, 
directed  by  a  committee  having  its  headquarters 
in  Geneva.  The  man  who  at  an  anarchist  meet¬ 
ing  in  Lyons  threatened  President  Grevy,  and 
whom  the  Government  had  resolved  to  prosecute, 
has  escaped.  Other  important  arrests  have  been 
made,  and  revolutionary  papers  intercepted. 

Col.  Warren,  who  has  been  searching  in  Egypt 
for  Prof.  Palmer  and  his  party,  many  fearing  he 
had  been  murdered  by  Bedouins,  reports  that  ho 
has  seized  a  letter  at  Akba,  written  by  the  Gov. 
ernor  of  Nukhl,  proving  that  the  Govemor  order¬ 
ed  them  to  be  attacked.  The  letter  states  that 
they  were  killed,  and  the  bodies  of  Lieut.  Char- 
rington  and  Capt.  Gill  have  been  found.  Nothing 
is  known  concerning  the  fate  of  Prof.  Palmer  him¬ 
self,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  he  is 
dead.  It  is  believed  that  the  party  were  led  to 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  offered  the  alternative 
of  throwing  themselves  over  or  being  shot.  It  is 
supposed  that  Prof.  Palmer  leaped  over,  and  that 
Capt.  Gill  and  Lieut.  Charrington  chose  the  other 
alternative,  and  were  put  to  death.  Edward  Hen¬ 
ry  Palmer  was  for  many  years  professor  of  Arabic 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  had  made 
independent  explorations  with  the  Sinai  Survey 
Expedition  in  1868,  when  he  travelled  through 
Arabia,  Petreea,  and  Moab.  But  he  was  more  of  a 
student  than  an  explorer,  and  knew  the  Hindu¬ 
stani  dialect  better  than  any  Englishman.  He 
was  a  shy,  timid  man,  professorial  in  appearance, 
spectacled  and  nervous,  one  of  the  last  persons 
whom  one  could  imagine  as  being  murdered  by 
Arabs  in  the  desert.  He  was  bom  in  1840. 


THR  COMET. 

BT  MABIAH  DOCQLAB. 

Raiment  aad  food — no  lily’s  lot  is  mine ; 

If  I  would  have  them  I  myself  must  win ; 

While  yet  the  morning  stare  unladed  shine. 
Bond-maid  of  Toil,  my  labor  must  begin — 

A  weary  round  of  household  tasks.  As  I 
This  morning  rose  to  meet  them,  sore  at  heait 
That  I  in  life  must  play  so  dull  a  part, 

I  raised  my  window  and  looked  toward  the  sky. 
When  lo !  a  ghostly  stranger  wrapped  in  fire. 

The  Comet  ^amtnp'  in  the  east,  I  saw. 

I  hold  my  very  breath  with  reverent  awe ; 

What  was  I  ?  All  my  weak  conceit  was  o’er ; 
Millions  of  years  behind  me  and  before. 

But  my  next  hour  for  me  to  grasp  too  far ; 

A  dusty  atom  of  one  little  star 

Of  countless  stars  thick-strewn  in  boundless  space 

How  low  appeared  my  pitiful  desire. 

My  childish  greed  for  pleasure,  riches,  place ! 

“  0  Lord,”  I  cried,  “  let  me  complain  no  more !  ’•’ 


nfty.fourth  year  of  Its  publlcaUon.  Originally  a  foUo 
sheet,  it  changed  this  form  many  years  ago  to  eight  pages, 
and  is  now  more  than  double  its  original  dimensions;  and 
as  to  variety  and  style  of  contents,  the  change  and  the  ad¬ 
vance  are  still  more  observable.  It  may  bo  said.  Indeed, 
that  we  have  learned  how  to  make  Newspapers  since  its 
origin.  The  Religious  Paper  of  fifty  years  ago  was  a  very 
simple  and  meagre  affair.  Looking  back  over  musty  flies, 
we  find  the  topics  few,  and  the  tone  and  method  usually 
that  of  the  sermon  or  the  tract;  but  modern  enterprise 
has  invaded  the  newspaper  world,  and  the  Religious  Press 
keeps  pace  with  the  Secular.  In  place  of  long  and  tedious 
discussions,  we  have  editorials  on  all  the  leading  questions 
of  the  day,  equal  to  those  of  the  first  City  papers.  With 
these  there  Is  also  a  large  mass  of  Correspondence  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 


our  shores  has  been  unprecedented,  and  i: 
material  development  the  nation  has  prosp 
in  a  degree  never  before  equalled. 

For  the  happiness  and  prosperity  enjoyed 


depend. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  on  the  day 
hereby  designated  the  people  of  this  State  lay 
aside  their  ordinary  pursuits,  and  gather  tog<  ither 
in  their  accustomed  places  of  worship  to  give 
thanks  in  His  holy  name  for  all  the  blessin  ;S  of 
the  closing  year ;  and  furthermore,  by  the  rei  nion 
of  families  and  friends,  by  the  restoration  of  ties 
of  friendship,  and  by  deeds  of  blessed  chaiitj  let 
the  day  be  so  observed  that  it  shall  honor  e  very 
Christian  virtue,  and  Him  from  whom  all  i  ?ood 
descends. 

MR.  BEECHER  ON  HIS  CRITICS. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  being  in’  dted 
by  the  Boston  Traveller  to  express  his  view  s  of 
the  criticisms  of  one  or  more  of  the  Boston  m  inis- 
ters  relative  to  his  recent  withdrawal  from  the 
Congregational  Association,  has  responded  with 
mingled  wit  and  sarcasm,  as  will  be  seen : 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  Oct.  26, 1  >82. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  thank  you  for  the  letter ^and 
papers.  I  have  read  the  somewhat  large  explres- 
sions  of  these  many  and  excellent  men  in  rega^rd 
to  my  orthodoxy,  consistency,  influence,  and  ge>p- 


The  Editor,  Dr.  Henby  M.  Field,  who  is  well  known  as 
a  Traveller,  and  whose  two  volumes  describing  his  TODB 
Round  the  world,  the  substance  of  which  first  appeared 
In  THE  EVANGELIST,  are  now  In  their  fourteenth  edition, 
has  recently  returned  from  the  East,  and  Is  now  writing  a 
series  of  Letters  on 

SINAI  AND  PALESTINE, 

describing  his  Journey  ACROSS  THE  DESERT,  his  ASCENT 
OF  MOUNT  SINAI  AND  MOUNT  SERBAL,  his  course 
through  the  great  and  terrible  WILDERNESS,  *o..  which 
will  be  followed  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  and  Spring,  by 
a  continuation  of  the  Series,  describing 

JERUSALEM  AND  DAMASCUS, 

and  the  Places  of  Sacred  Interest  between,  and  around 
the  SEA  OF  GALILEE,  NAZARETH  AND  MOUNT  CARMEL, 
Ac.,  and  ending  with 

BEIRUT  and  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Another  leading  feature  Is  the  fulness  of  Religious  Intel¬ 
ligence,  embracing  the  News  of  all  the  Churches,  especial¬ 
ly  those  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  de¬ 
nomination. 

THE  EVANGELIST  Is  now  publishing  a  series  of  weekly 
comments  upon  the  “International  Sunday-school  Les¬ 
sons,”  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eittbedoe  of  Chicago,  which  a 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  has  pronounced  “  worth 
all  the  lessons  in  the  other  papers  put  together.” 

With  Its  abundance  of  fresh  and  original  matter,  THE 
EVANGELIST  gives  every  week  several  columns  of  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Articles  from  the  ample  current  literature  of  the 
day.  Thus  it  presents  during  the  year  an  amount  of  the 
choicest  reading  which  would  be  equal  to  many  octavo  vol¬ 
umes. 

While  not  by  any  means  “  a  story  paper,”  It  has  no  prej¬ 
udice  against  truth  "  In  pictures  ”  or  In  na^atJve,  and 
hence  attention  is  given  to  suitable  matter  for  the  Children 
at  Home. 

Commendations  might  be  given  by  the  hundred  that 
would  seem  extravagant  to  those  not  acquainted  with  THE 
EVANGELIST,  and  the  strong  attachments  founded  upon 
mutual  respect,  and  upon  the  service  which  this  paper  has 
rendered  to  Important  causes,  such  as  Temperance,  Anti- 
Slavery,  and  Revivals,  during  the  more  than  fifty  years  of 
Its  existence. 

THE  EVANGELIST  Is  thoroughly  evangelical  In  tone,  and 
discusses  editorially,  and  by  the  contributions  of  a  large 
nnmber  of  the  ablest  ministers  and  laymen,  all  topics  of 
moral  and  religious  interest  which  concern  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.  Mindful  of  the  many  occupations  of  its  readers.  It 
has  departments  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Science  and  Arts, 
the  Household,  Health,  Ac.  The  new  books  of  the  day.  Re¬ 
views,  Magazines,  Ac.,  are  carefully  noticed  as  issued. 

Published  in  the  largest  city  of  America,  Its  circulation 
is  as  wide  as  the  bounds  of  the  country  Itself.  Recently 
much  enlarged,  and  printed  on  a  fair  and  handsome  sheet. 
It  has  not  raised  Its  price,  notwithstanding  the  large  In¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  publication, 

To  those  who  Interest  themselves  in  the  circulation  of 
THE  EVANGELIST,  a  commission  of  ONE  DOLLAR  Is  al¬ 
lowed  lor  each  new,  prepaid  subscription.  Specimen  cop¬ 
ies  sent  free. 


OXnt  CIaJU V JflliAMX) 

By  Anion  Smyth,  D.D. 

Cleveland,  Oct.  27, 1882. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  Events  do  not  indicate  that  re¬ 
ligious  interests  in  Ohio  are  dying  out.  Last 
week  the  Presbyterian  Synod  at  Columbus,  the 
United  Presbyterian  gathering  at  Wooster,  the 
Baptist  State  Convention  in  the  same  city,  and 
the  recent  Methodist  Episcopal  Conferences 
throughout  the  State,  have  made  things  lively 
with  a  majority  of  our  Christian  people,  and  the 
transactions  of  the  present  week  add  very  largely 
to  this  interest.  On  Tuesday,  in  our  new  and 
beautiful  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  the 
American  Missionary  Association  commenced  its 
thirty-sixth  annual  meeting,  which  continued  for 
three  days.  Thursday  was  a  time  of  much  inter¬ 
est  to  all  our  people,  as  the  new  buildings  of 
Adelbert  College  were  dedicated.  To-day,  Friday, 
a  Christian  Convention,  of  interest  to  all  denomi¬ 
nations,  begins  in  our  “  Old  Stone  Church,”  which 
will  continue  for  three  days.  As  I  am  neither  a 
prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  I  cannot  foretell 
what  this  convention  will  accomplish,  but  our 
hopes  for  good  are  strong.  Young  Mr.  Spurgeon 
and  one  or  two  others  from  England,  Mr.  Whittle, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McGranahan  of  Chicago,  Drs.  Pier¬ 
son  of  Indianapolis,  and  Erdman  of  Jamestown, 
M.  Y.,  are  to  be  with  us.  The  two  good  things  in 
regard  to  this  meeting  are,  in  my  estimation, 
these:  First,  the  Convention  will  be  in  good 
hands ;  second,  it  will  not  last  long.  I  think  that 
the  people  of  Cleveland  have  had  enough  of  pro¬ 
tracted  meetings  under  the  management  of  im¬ 
ported  evangelists.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Earle,  a 
very  good  man,  was  here  for  a  month ;  since  then 
Mr.  Moody,  the  best  man  of  his  class,  has  been 
with  us  for  many  weeks.  It  was  no  fault  of  these 
brethren  that  Cleveland  was  not  converted.  Cleve¬ 
land  does  not  seem  to  be  a  good  field  for  doing  up 
religion  by  special  efforts. 

The  American  Hlnionary  Association. 

This  is  a  noble  Christian  enterprise,  exactly 
corresponding  to  which  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  nothing,  though  we  cover  the  same  ground 
under  different  organizations.  It  partakes  of  both 
Foreign  and  Home  Missionary  labors.  It  has 
missions  in  Africa,  is  doing  good  work  among  the 
Chinese  in  California,  but  its  chief  efforts  are  ex¬ 
pended  upon  the  colored  population  of  our  South- 
«m  States. 

I  have  not  full  d^  before  me  as  I  write,  and 
must  depend  upon  my  recollection  of  the  facts 
which  I  shaU  state.  In  1840  I  was  a  student  in 
New  Haven,  in  which  city  events  of  national  in¬ 
terest  were  tn>.nspiring.  The  Amistad,  a  Spanish 
slaver  laden  vith  captive  negroes,  was  bound  for 
Cuba.  When  approaching  its  destination  the  one 
'btmdl'ech  tinoi’e  or  less)  men  aroM  against  the 
masters  of  the  ship,  led  by  Cinques,  who  had  been 
a  chief  among  them  in  their  native  land,  over¬ 
powered  their  captors  and  attempted  to  return  to 
Africa.  Their  seamanship  was  at  fault,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  they 
brought  up  in  New  Haven  Bay.  The  slave  power 
was  then  in  its  glory  in  Washington,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  and  all  the  influence 
of  the  administration  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
their  return  to  their  Cuban  “  owners.”  While  the 
question  of  their  disposal  was  making  its  slow 
way  through  different  grades  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  the  captives  were  detained  in  New  Haven, 
and  I  was  afforded  my  first  sight  of  heathenism 
and  savagery.  Their  chief  was  a  youhg  man  of 
great  muscular  power.  I  once  saw  him  upon  the 
New  Haven  Greed  engaged  in  athletic  sports,  and 
I  never  saw  one  who  could  equal  him  in  summer- . 
saults  and  other  kindred  performances. 

A  school  was  soon  started  for  their  instruction, 
students  and  others  becoming  their  teachers,  and 
they  made  fair  progress  in  primary  English  read¬ 
ers.  My  classmate,  Griswold,  who  afterwards 
went  to,  and  died  in  Africa  as  a  missionary,  had 
charge  of  the  first  class,  of  which  Cinques  was  a 
member.  One  day  I  undertook  to  act  as  bis  sub¬ 
stitute,  and  as  the  class  of  some'flfteen  members 
stood  in  a  row  to  read,  I  had  hold  of  a  book  with 
Cinques.  He  was  an  inapt  scholar,  and  made  very 
hard  work  with  easy  words.  Coming  to  a  word  of 
two  syllables  it  was  too  much  for  him,  and  after 
waiting  some  time  I  thought  to  save  the  chief 
from  disgrace  with  the  class,  and  gently  whisper¬ 
ed  to  him  the  word.  He  immediately  burst  into 
uproarious  laughter  which  excited  the  wonderment 
of  the  whole  class,  which  broke  ranks  and  gather¬ 
ed  around  their  chief,  and  in  their  native  tongue 
inquired  the  cause  of  the  merriment,  and  when  he 
had  told  them  of  what  I  had  done,  they  surround¬ 
ed  him  and  me  and  poured  forth  peals  of  laughter. 
I  then  concluded  that  I  had  mistaken  my  calling, 
and  never  since  have  seriously  regarded  it  as  my 
duty  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the  “  Dark  Continent.” 


eral  merit,  without  wishing  for  a  moment  to  replw, 
as  you  kindly  request  me.  When  a  dead  man  fls 
lying  on  the  dissecting  table,  under  the  hands  m 
experts,  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  him  to  rise  u» 
suddenly  and  discuss  with  his  surgeons  the  proV 
priety  of  their  methods  and  the  truth  of  results.  ) 

It  is  not  often  that  one  can  see  himself  as  othersv 
see  him,  and  especially  as  Boston  sees  him,  and  ^ 
more  than  all  as  Boston  clergymen  see  him.  I  am 
reduced  to  pulp ;  but,  thank  heaven,  not  to  ashes. 
When  you  suggest  a  reply  to  these,  I  am  sure  you 
can  have  no  conception  of  the  subdued  and  en¬ 
lightened  state  of  my  mind.  I  am  bent  on  im¬ 
provement.  Laying  aside  all  my  old  notions  of 
my  beliefs  and  of  my  standing,  I  am  carefully 
putting  together  the  real  man  that  I  now  am  taught 
that  I  am.  When  I  get  my  new  personal  identity 
together  and  in  a  working  shape,  I  intend  to  study 
theology  somewhere,  though  in  my  present  con¬ 
fusion  I  cannot  yet  see  whether  I  shall  study  at 
Andover  or  Boston.  New  Haven  is  nearer,  but 
Dr.  Smyth  has  been  settled  there,  and  I  fear  laxity 
of  doctrine  in  hie  neighborhood.  Princeton  is  not 
far  to  the  south  of  me,  but  Dr.  McCosh  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian  evolutionist,  and  it  would  be  folly  after  what 
I  have  suffered  to  come  under  the  malarial  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  philosophy.  On  the  whole,  I  incline 
to  study  at  Park  street.  But  wherever  I  may  go  I 
am  determined  before  I  die  to  find  a  theology 
which  will  pass  muster  at  Bangor,  at  Andover,  at 
Cambridge,  at  New  Haven,  at  Princeton,  at  Alle¬ 
gheny,  at  Oberlin,  at  Chicago,  and  at  Park  street, 
then  I  shall  willingly  die.  Yours, 

Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Mrs.  Scoville,  the  sister  of  Gulteau,  has  been 
declared  insane  by  a  jury  of  a  Chicago  court. 

A.  Bronson  Alcott  has  received  a  severe  stroke 
of  paralysis.  He  is  nearly  eighty-three  years  old. 

Miss  Emma  Worthington,  for  many  years  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  at  El  Paso,  Ill.,  has 
just  been  appointed  a  notary  public  by  Gov.  Cul- 

lom.  She  is  an  expert  stenographer. 

Benjamin  Legault  of  Beauhamois,  Canada,  has 

entered  an  action  to  prevent  his  widowed  sister, 
sixty-five  years  old,  and  worth  $100,000,  from  mar¬ 
rying  a  young  man,  to  the  injury  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  dollar  subscriptions  to  the  Garfield  Monu¬ 
ment  Fund  of  Cincinnati  now  aggregate  about 
$10,000 — enough  for  the  purpose.  The  statue  is 
to  be  of  bronze,  full  length,  of  heroic  size,  and 
mounted  on  a  granite  pedestal. 

New  Orleans  is  to  have  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  city  in  the  Union  to  erect  a  monument  to  a 
woman.,  The  person  to  be  thus  hqflflred  is  Mar¬ 
garet  Hoaghefy,"tti0'-reeeiitl^d6ceS^  'DendlS?-' 
tress  of  the  orphan  asylum  of  that  city.  , 

One  afternoon  last  week  Richard  Magee,  a  brew¬ 
er  of  Philadelphia,  while  ascending  the  stairway 
of  a  building  in  that  city,  was  jostled  by  three 

men,  who  were  very  profuse  in  their  apologies, 
and  then  passed  out  into  the  street.  Mr.  Magee 
discovered  a  few  moments  afterward  that  a  wallet 
containing  $2,200  in  money  was  missing  from  an 
inside  pocket  of  his  coat. 

The  saloon  of  Joseph  Rheinhardt  in  Palestine, 
Ind.,  was  blown  up  by  dynamite  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  last.  The  noise  of  the  explosion  was  heard 
for  miles.  The  building  was  completely  blown  to 
atoms.  Several  adjoining  buildings  were  badly 
damaged.  This  is  the  fifth  time  in  six  months 


Comptroller  Semler  of  Brooklyn 
has  given  a  lease  of  the  old  ferry  slip  on  the 
Brooklyn  side,  to  property  owners  near  the  foot  of 
Bridge  street,  for  five  years  at  the  nominal  rent  of 
$1  a  year.  The  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  of 
this  city  have  granted  a  franchise  to  the  same  per- 
\sons  for  $500  a  year,  and  only  the  action  of  the 
(Board  of  Aldermen  confirming  this  is  now  needed. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

(Syracuse  University  opened  with  140  freshmen, 
ov«r  70  of  whom  are  in  the  College  of  Liberal 


The  library  of  Cornell  University  some  time 
sinceyeceived  the  bequest  of  an  estate  then  sup¬ 
posed  ^to  be  of  little  value.  Fortunately  it  was 
found  vo  be  Invested  largely  in  Wisconsin  pine 
lands,  abd  is  now  worth  something  over  $2,000,- 
000.  Thd.  same  institution  has,  or  will  receive, 
$5,000,000  tnore  from  the  sale  of  scrip  pine  lands 
in  the  same  State. 

An  exchange*  says  the  country  schools  of  Maine 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  open  for  more  than  three  or 
four  months  in 'the  year.  Some  of  the  districts 
are  deficient  in  pupils.  In  one  county  there  are 


was  only  five  schoU^rs.  There  is  a  district  near 
Augusta  where  forty  years  ago  the  average  at¬ 
tendance  was  fifty ;  now  it  is  but  ten. 

Thirteen  women  were  graduated  from  the  Train¬ 
ing  School  for  Nurses  of  Charity  Hospital, 
Blackwell’s  Island,  on  Thursday, 


on 

Ex-Mayor 

Wickham  presided.  Prizes  of  $50  were  given  to 
Miss  Scranton  and  Miss  Clark  for  the  best  and 
second  best  examinations  during  the  two  years. 
Other  prizes  were  given  the  different  graduates 
for  the  best  essay  on  nursing,  the  best  written  ex¬ 
aminations  for  excellence  in  band.^ging,  and  for 
excellence  in  written  examinations. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  tendered  his 
resignation  as  Parkman  Professor  of  A:  atomy  in 
the  Medical  School  of  Harvard  University,  but  at 
the  request  of  the  Board  of  Government,  it  will 
be  held  in  abeyance  until  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made  for  filling  the  vacancy.  The 
retirement  of  Dr.  Holmes  from  the  office  he  has 
held  for  thirty-five  years,  is  induced  by  a  desire 
to  give  attention  hereafter  more  particularly  to 


Terms,  Three  Dollars  a  Year,  Postpaid. 

Address 

New  York  Evangelist. 

Box  2330,  New  York  City. 


WINTER  COURSE  OF  LECTURES. 

The  American  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy 
has  wisely  instituted  a  course  of  lectures  to  be 
delivered  this  Winter  in  this  city.  The  lecturers 
are  men  of  high  character  and  accomplishments. 
It  is  intended  to  make  these  discourses  popular  in 
the  best  sense,  adapting  them  to  thinking  people 
who  have  no  time  for  professional  .studies.  IMs 
hoped  that  Christians  will  use  their  influence  to 
bring  the  young  to  these  lectures.  By  the  munifi¬ 
cence  of  a  few  persons,  the  whole  course  is  thrown 
open  to  the  public.  The  first  series  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  (comer  Thirty- 
fourth  street  aud  Sixth  avenue),  on  six  successive 
Tuesday  evenings,  and  the  programme  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Nov.  14 — Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  “  Christianity  and  Social  Science  ” ; 
Nov.  21 — Francis  L.  Patton,  D.D.,  Princeton, 
“Theistic  Discussion;  Historical  Sketch”;  Nov. 
28 — H.  H.  Tucker,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
“Power”;  Dec.  5 — A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  D.D., 
Providence,  “  The  Incarnation,  and  the  Funda¬ 
mental  Problem  of  Modern  Thought ;  ”  Dec.  12 — 
Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  “  What  the  Bible  is,  and 
Why  I  Believe  It  ” ;  Dec.  19 — J.  B.  Thomas,  D.D., 
“The  Lamp  of  the  Body.” 


Monts  ann 


New  York,  Monday,  Oct.  30,  1882. 
The  bank  return  tor  last  week  shows  a  loss 
$l,190,850in  reserve,  which  nowstands  al  $1,597,900 
above  against  $4,710,800  at  this  time  last  year,  and 
$3,743,575  for  the  corresponding  dateMn  1880. 
The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $1,557,200; 
the  specie  is  down  $1,629,300;  the  legal  tenders 
are  increased  $87,100;  the  deposits  other  than 
United  States  are  down  $1,405,400,  and  the  circu¬ 
lation  is  increased  $15,100. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Ulghest.  Lowest.  1881, 

Adams  Express  .  —  —  i46 

American  Express . 92J  90  961 

Allegheny  Central  .  26  IS  _ 

American  Telegraph  k  Cable  Co . 721  70  — 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  47  42  67 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pref .  86  80  921 

Buffalo,  Pitts,  and  W  .  441  401  — 

Buffalo,  Pitts,  and  W.  pref .  67  67  — 

Boston  Air  Line  pref .  80  79  641 

Colorado  and  Hocking  Valley .  68  67  — 

Canada  Southern .  72  661  631 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota .  17  16  — 

Central  Iowa .  33  33  — 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  N.  O .  80  80  — 

0.,  C.,  C.  and  I  .  861  821  931 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  25}  23|  28} 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pref . 37j  37  41 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pref . 261  26)  301 

C.,G.  andl.  C .  91  9  21} 

Chicago,  Burlington  aud  Quincy . 133}  131  137j 

Chicago  and  Alton . 142}  141}  130 

cm.,  San., and  Cleveland . 69}  68  49} 

Central  Paclflc .  91}  90}  96} 

Chicago  and  Northwest . 146}  144  126} 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pref . 164}  161}  136 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul . Ill}  109  109} 

Chicago,  MU.  and  St.  Paul  pref . 129  125}  122 

Chicago,  Ruck  Island  aud  Paclflc . 133}  130  135 

Colorado  Coal . . . 41}  40  51{ 

Delaware,  Lack,  and  Western . 138}  136}  127} 

Delaware  aud  Hudson  Canal . 114}  112}  109} 

Denver  aud  Klo  Grande .  62}  60j  83} 

Danbury  and  Norwalk  .  70  70  — 

Evansville  aud  Torre  Haute  .  83  81  — 

E.  Teuu.,  Va., and  Ga.  R.  R .  11}  9}  14} 

E.  Teuu..  Va.  aud  Ga.  R.  R.  pref . 19  17}  26} 

Ft.  Worth  A  Denver  City  .  39}  37}  — 

Hannibal  aud  St.  Joseph .  60  60  96} 

Hannibal  aud  St.  Joseph  piel .  82  82  114} 

Homesiake  Mining .  17}  17}  — 

Houston  aud  Texas .  82  81  91 

Illinois  Central . 149  146}  131} 

Ind.,  Bloom,  and  Western .  . 41}  40}  44} 

Lake  shore .  . 116}  110}  122} 

Lake  Erie  and  Western . 3dj  33  47} 

Long  Island . 60}  60  66 

Louisville  and  Nashville .  66}  60  96} 

Louisville,  New  Albany  AC .  74  73}  — 

Manhattan  Beach  . 19  18}  26} 

Manhattan  Railroad., .  60  46  62} 

Manhattan  Railroad,  new . 47}  46  — 

Manhattan  Railroad  1st  pref .  88  87  — 

Mutual  Union  Telegraph .  27  21}  — 

Memphis  aud  Charleston .  . 63}  60  75 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  aud  Western . 60}  49}  51} 

Missouri  Paclflc  . 106}  1M4}  106} 

Minn,  aud  St.  Louis .  32}  30}  20 

Minn,  aud  St.  Louis  pref .  73  71  65 

Metropolltau  Railroad. .  —  —  97} 

Michigan  Central . 104  100}  95} 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas .  36}  34}  37} 

Morris  aud  Essex . 126  124}  125} 

Maryland  Coal .  20  19j  — 

Nashville,  Chat,  aud  St.  Louis . 62J  60}  84^ 

New  Central  Coal .  19  l^l  — 

New  Jersey  Central .  74}  71|  96} 

New  York  Central . 134}  132  110} 

Norfolk  aud  Western . 20}  20}  2o 

Norfolk  aud  Western  pref .  68}  56}  65 

New  York  aud  New  Haven . 184  184  180 

New  York  Elevated.  .  —  — ,  il® 

New  York,  L.  E.  aud  Western .  42}  40}  w} 

New  York.  L.  E.  aud  Western  pref . 86}  84} 

Northern  Paclflc .  47  44}  39} 

Northern  Paclflc  pref .  941  92}  80} 

New  York,  Chic,  and  St.  Louis . 17}  14  — 

N.  Y.,  Chic,  aud  St.  Louis  pref . 37}  29  — 

Ohio  Central  .  17}  16}  27} 

Ohio  and  Mississippi . 38}  36}  42 

Ohio  aud  Mississippi  pref .  —  —  179 

Ohio  Southern . —  —  22} 

Ontario  and  Western . 27}  26}  33} 

Oregon  Short  Line .  86  34}  — 

Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation . —  —  763} 

Oregon  and  Transcontinental .  88  86}  — ■ 

Paclflc  Mall .  40  38}  49} 

Peoria,  Decatur  and  EvansvUle . 29}  27}  40} 

Philadelphia  and  Readlpg .  62}  60}  68} 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago...  188  138  — 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  . 128}  128  133} 

Quicksilver .  —  —  1*} 

Quicksilver  pref .  41}  41}  62 

Richmond  and  Danville .  78  73  103} 

Richmond  and  West  Point . 36}  33  — 

Richmond  aud  Allegheny .  19  18}  39} 

Rochester  and  Pittsburg .  23}  22}  27i 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga . 143}  142}  — 

Standard  Mining .  6l  6  — 

Sutro  Tunnel .  I  i  — 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco .  38  37}  U} 

St.  Louis  and  sau  Francisco  pref .  68  67  W} 

St. Louis  and  San  Francisco  1st  pref...  98  96  IM 

St. Paul,  Minn,  and  Manitoba . 166}  161  106} 

St.  Paul  aud  Omaha. .  61}  47]  41} 

St.  Paul  and  Omaho  pref . 109  106}  103} 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth . 341  Ml  — 

St.  Paul  aud  Duluth  pref .  94}  94}  — 

Toledo,  Del.,  and  Burlington . 12  12  — 

Texas  Paclflc .  421  «  62} 

Texas  Land . .6*1  61  — 

Union  Paclflc .  708}  106}  121} 

United  States  Express . *8  *6  76} 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Paclflc .  381  29}  481 

Wabalh,  St.  Loi/ls  and  Paclflc  pref....  69}  66}  wi 

Wells-Fargo  Express...... . —  —  7"* 

Western  Onion  Telegraph . . 88} _ 06} _ ^1 


RECENT  DEATHS. 

Dr.  Ezra  P.  Bennett,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
eminent  surgeons  of  Connecticut,  died  at  Danbury 
on  Friday,  aged  76  years. 

Shepherd  F.  Knapp,  Jr.,  eon  of  the  well  known 
broker  of  that  name,  was  stricken  with  heart  dis¬ 
ease  Friday  while  fishing  from  a  boat,  and  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  water  in  his  death  struggle,  disap¬ 
peared,  His  body  was  recovered  about  twenty- 
four  hours  after. 

Prof.  X.  A.  Willard  of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  died 
very  suddenly  from  neuralgia  of  the  heart  on 
Thursday  morning.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer 
on  agricultural  topics,  and  an  eminent  authority 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  dairy  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Practical  Dairy 
Husbandry,”  “Practical  Butter  Book,”  and  other 
works. 

Major  Archibald  Constable,  who  was  for  many 
years  in  the  publishing  department  of  Harper  & 
Brothers,  died  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  ult.,  at  his 
residence  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  the  son  of  Archi¬ 
bald  Constable  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  who  was 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  publisher.  Major  Constable 
served  throughout  the  late  war,  and  was  connect¬ 
ed  with  Gen.  Schenck’s  department.  He  was  in 
his  sixty-fifth  year. 

August  Seig,  the  veteran  engineer  whose  hero¬ 
ism  saved  a  erowded  passenger  train  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  between  New  York  and  Newark, 
a  few  days  ago,  died  on  Thursday.  He  was  de¬ 
tailed  to  run  engine  609,  equipped  with  a  new  ap¬ 
pliance,  one  that  required  careful  management. 
While  the  train  was  going  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  an  hour,  he  saw  a  signal  to  slow  up,  and  in 
trying  to  do  so,  the  furnace  door  flew  open,  and 
steam,  flame,  and  live  fuel  Ailed  the  cab.  All 
aflame,  he  fled  over  the  tender  to  the  foremost  car, 
and  calling  to  two  men,  dashed  back  into  the  blaz¬ 
ing  cab.  and  succeeded  in  stopping  his  train,  but 
was  terribly  burned,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
died  after  great  suffering.  He  leaves  a  wife  and 
flv’e  children. 

CASUALTIES. 

J.  Miner  Raynor  of  Greenport,  Long  Island, 
while  gunning  on  Thursday  was  killed  almost  in¬ 
stantly  by  the  bursting  of  his  gun.  Some  boys  by 
way  of  a  joke  had  filled  his  gun-barrel  half  full  of 
sand. 

Abbey’s  Park  Theatre  at  Broadway  and  Twenty- 
second  street.  New  York,  was  totally  destroj'ed  by 
Are  late  Monday  afternoon.  A  stage  carpenter  is 
missing,  and  others  employed  in  the  theatre  sus¬ 
tained  injuries.  The  total  loss,  including  adjoin¬ 
ing  property,  is  $200,000. 

An  incendiary  Are  at  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  on  the 
night  of  the  25th  destroyed  four  business  blocks, 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  two  news¬ 
paper  offices,  and  several  dwellings,  in  all  about 
sixty  buildings.  It  began  at  six  P.  M.  and  was 
not  extinguished  until  midnight.  The  loss  on  the 
buildings  is  $100,000  and  on  the  stock  $300,000. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  Flint  Mill  of  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  at  a 
loss  of  $700,000.  The  flames  spread  through  the 
building  with  terrible  rapidity  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  after  it  was  discovered  they  burst  forth  from 
nearly  every  window.  The  mill  was  a  magnificent 
structure  of  granite,  five  stories  high,  built  in 
1872,  and  constructed  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of 
over  $800,000. 

The  accident  in  the  Park  at  Philadelphia,  result¬ 
ing  from  fireworks  in  the  William  Penn  celebra¬ 
tion,  has  proved  more  disastrous  than  was  at  first 
believed.  It  turns  out  that  the  catastrophe  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  bursting  of  the  iron  stars  in  a 
large  morte-r  before  they  had  been  shot  from  it. 
Thus  far  sbven  people  have  died  from  the  effects 
of  injuries,  and  one  died  from  heart  disease  super¬ 
induced  by  the  unnatural  excitement.  Quite  a 
large  number  of  others  received  slight  Injuries. 

Fire  broke  out  in  the  parsonage  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Blauveltville,  N.  Y.,  at  midnight 
of  the  25th,  and  destroyed  both  church  and  par¬ 
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THANKSGIVING. 

By  the  President  of  ^he  United  States  of  America, 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

In  conformity  with  a  custom,  the  annual  ob¬ 
servance  of  which  is  justly  held  in  honor  by  this 
people,  I,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  set  apart  Thursday,  the 
30th  day  of  November  next,  as  a  day  of  public 
thanksgiving. 

The  blessings  demanding  our  gratitude  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  varied.  For  the  peace  and  amity 
which  subsist  between  this  Republic  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  world ;  for  the  freedom  from  inter¬ 
nal  discord  and  violence ;  for  the  increasing 
friendship  between  the  different  sections  of  the 
land;  for  the  liberty,  justice,  and  constitutional 
government;  for  the  devotion  of  tlie  people  to 
our  free  institutions  and  their  cheerful  obedience 
to  mild  laws ;  for  the  constantly  increasing 
strength  of  the  Republic  while  extending  its  priv¬ 
ileges  to  fellowmen  who  come  to  us ;  for  the  im¬ 
proved  means  of  internal  communication  and  the 
increased  facilities  of  intercourse  with  other  na¬ 
tions;  for  the  general  prevailing  health  of  the 
year ;  for  the  prosperity  of  all  our  industries,  the 
liberal  return  for  the  mechanic’s  toil,  affording  a 
market  for  the  abundant  harvests  of  the  husband¬ 
man;  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  faith 
and  credit;  for  wise  and  generous  provision  to 
effect  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  our 
youth ;  for  the  infiuence  upon  the  conscience  of  a 
restraining  and  transforming  religion,  and  for  the 
joys  of  home ;  for  these  and  for  many  other  bless¬ 
ings,  we  should  give  thanks. 

Wherefore  I  do  recommend  that  the  day  above 
designated  be  obsen'ed  throughout  the  country  as 
a  day  of  national  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  and 
that  the  people,  ceasing  from  their  daily  labors 
and  meeting  in  accordance  with  their  several 
forms  of  worship,  draw  near  to  the  throne  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  offering  to  Him  praise  and  gratitude 
for  the  manifold  goodness  which  He  has  vouch¬ 
safed  to  us,  and  praying  that  His  blessings  and 
His  mercies  may  continue. 

And  I  do  further  recommend  that  the  day  thus 
appointed  be  made  a  special  occasion  for  deeds  of 
kindness  and  charity  to  the  suffering  and  the 
needy,  so  that  all  who  dwell  within  the  land  may 
rejoice  and  be  glad  in  this  season  of  national 
thanksgiving. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one 
hundred  and  seventh. 

[L..S.]  Chester  A.  Arthur. 

By  the  President — Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen, 
Secretary  ’of  State.  _ 

Gov.  Cornell  issued  the  following  proclamation 
on  Saturday,  Oct.  28 : 

The  lengthening  shadows  of  waning  Autumn  be¬ 
token  the  return  of  the  season,  hallowed  by  our  an¬ 
cestors  of  many  generations,  for  returning  thanks 
to  the  Supreme  Being  for  His  merciful  protection 
and  support.  Following  this  time-honored  cus¬ 
tom  now  recognized  by  our  statutes,  Thursday, 
the  30th  day  of  November  next,  is  hereby  desig¬ 
nated  and  set  apart  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  to 
the  Almighty  Qod  for  the  manifold  blessings 
vouchsafe  unto  the  people  of  this  State  during 
the  past  year. 

Fruitful  harvests  and  prosperous  industries 
have  rewarded  the  diligent  hand  of  labor. 
Healtbfulness,  peace,  and  contentment  dwell  with 
the  people.  'The  authority  of  law  has  been  re¬ 
spected,  public  order  observed,  and  the  interests 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches,  as  a  remedr  tor  Coughs 
and  Throat  Troubles :  “Great  service  in  subduing  Hoarse¬ 
ness.”— Her.  Daniel  WUe,  New  York.  “Greatly  relieve  any 
uneasiness  In  the  throat.” — S.  S.  Curry,  Teacher  of  Oratory  tn 
BotUm  Vnioertity.  “  Indispensable  to  me,  having  used  them 
through  all  my  ministerial  llte.”— iiCev.  C.  S.  redder.  Charla¬ 
tan,  S.  C.  _ _ 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Mental  and  Bodily  Exhaustion,  Etc. 

Dr.  G.  Kaiser,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  says :  “  I  have 
prescribed  it  for  dyspepsia,  i  in  potency  and  mental 
and  bodily  exhaustion ;  and  in  all  cases  it  has 
given  general  satisfaction.” 

ICensm AM’s  PxPTOMiZKD  Bekt  Tonic  Is  the  only  pre 
paration  of  beet  containing  its  entire  nutritious  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  ol 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co.,  Proprietors, 
New  York. 


[Printed  by  Henry  Rueeetl,  20  Yeeey  street.  New  Tort. 
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